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PREFACE. 



This volume, the first of the Annals of this Observatory, contains 
four papers contributed by members of the staff of the former Observatory 
of Lord Crawford at Dun Echt and of the Edinburgh Royal Observatory. 

The first two papers, by Dr. L. Becker, now Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow, contain the results of an endeavour to turn 
to account the relatively large aperture of the Dun Echt Transit Circle by 
determining the positions of such faint objects as nebulae or certain small 
stars in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pole, which for the greater part 
are beyond the reach of smaller meridian instruments. The observations 
of nebulse embodied in the first paper, apart from their value as a 
contribution to our knowledge of the positions of a selection of the more 
symmetrical of these bodies, afford the materials for an interesting 
comparison between the personal equations of different observers. The 
chief value of the second paper will probably eventually centre in its 
accurate determination of the position of the celestial pole at the epoch 
of the observations. 

The paper by Mr. J. G. Lohse contains an account of a new double 
image micrometer invented by him, and of the observations made with 
it. The instrument consists of a small heliometer, with a Barlow lens in 
front, attached to the eye-end of a refracting telescope. The chief 
advantage of this instrument over Airy's double image micrometer will 
be found in the fact that the object-glass of the heliometer here intercepts 
a broad cylinder of parallel rays, whereas in Airy's micrometer the 
separation of the images takes place near the apex of a cone. This 
change is advantageous in two most important respects : the loss of light 
is much less than in the older instrument, and the value of the scale is 
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almost absolutely uniform in all parts of the field. The actual instrument 
employed had only one outstanding deficiency — viz., a want of chromatic 
compensation. To improve the micrometer in this respect, the Barlow 
lens would require to be specially designed to suit the individual 
character of the object-glass of the telescope. The instrument permits of 
combining the optical grasp of a large refractor with the measuring 
accuracy and other advantages of the heliometer. Moreover, there seems 
to be no reason why the apparatus should not be adapted to a reflector, 
as the slight displacements of the speculum would cause no serious 
inconvenience. 

The original observations for these three papers were made at Dun 
Echt, but the final reductions were completed after the whole outfit of 
the Dun Echt Observatory was presented to the Edinburgh Royal 
Observatory through the generosity of Lord Crawford. 

The paper by Dr. J. Halm — "Contributions to the Theory of the 
Sun " — contains the main results of his theoretical researches into the 
causes of the periodicity of solar phenomena. Brief accounts of the chief 
principle upon which this new solar theory is founded have already 
appeared in the Astrmiomische Nachrichten and in Nature. The present 
paper deals with the application of this extremely simple principle to the 
explanation of some of the more prominent dynamical phenomena 
exhibited on the surface of the sun, and shows that several important but 
hitherto unsolved questions within the domain of solar physics may 
be satisfactorily answered from the point of view advocated in these 
researches. The Crawford Library of this Observatory, with its extensive 
collection of works and papers on the subject, afiforded invaluable 
assistance in Dr. Halm's investigations. 

RALPH COPELAND. 



Royal Observatory, 
Edinbdrqh, February 1902. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF 217 NEBULA MADE WITH THE 
TRANSIT CIRCLE AT DUN EOHT OBSERVATORY. 



Br L. BECKER, Ph.D., 
Late Assistant at Lord Crawfortis Observatory, Duneckt. 



The bulk of these observations, which I began at the suggestion of Dr. 
Copeland, were made between September, 1886, and May, 1889, during eight 
months of each year. After the closing of the Observatory in the autumn of 
1889, some supplementary observations were added during one lunation in 1890, 
and during three others at the beginning of 1891. Altogether there are 840 
observations of 217 nebulsB; 12 objects were observed once and 46 twice, thus 
leaving an average of 4'6 observations to each of the remaining 159 nebulie. 

During the three periods of 8 months from 1886 to 1889 there were 96 
suitable nights ; of these 35 nights yielded each less than 5 observations of nebulte, 
31 nights from 5 to 10, and but 3 nights more than 20. The last months of 1887 
count as exceptionally bad, with only 6 observing nights up to January. 

It ought to be stated that from the outset the removal of the instruments to a 
more favourable locality was imminent, and that for this reason some desirable 
alterations of the instrument were not attempted. This refers especially to the 
illumination of the wires, which was unsatisfactory, and to the object-glass 
(aperture 215 mm.), which was covered with yellowish stains. 

In Table I. the single positions are collected. Those obtained in the first 
season, September, 1886, to April, 1887, were observed by the eye-and-ear method. 
There were 27 transit wires and three declination wires, two of the latter being 
close together at a distance of 1' south of the third, which was the one employed. 
This set of transit wires was replaced in August, 1887, by a frame with only 7 
wires, and 2 declination wires were removed, because the nebulse could be seen 
only with the greatest difficulty within the wire system. After November, 1887, 
I chronographed the transits over these 7 wires. Between the two kinds of 
observations I find the following systematic difference, if only the positions 
observed on at least 2 occasions by each method are taken into account. 

II.— I. = - O-^eS 8©c 8 (76 observations)- 1"-9 (74 observationa) 

Annals or thx Edinbubgh Obsxbvaiokt. Vol. I. a 
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2 Observations of 217 Nehdce made with the Transit Circle. 

or excluding the very large and very faint objects ; — 

II.— I. = - 0'-233 sec 8 - r-8 (68 obseirations). 

The observations made from September, 1886, to April, 1887, have been corrected 
by the latter values before being combined with the later results. The mean 
values are given in the final catalogue (Table IQ.) which therefore refers to the 
system of the chronographed observations. 

The accuracy of the results is represented by the following probable errors of 
one chronographed observation. 



: ± 1-9 for 154 nebnlffi. 
± 5'4 for 35 nebulK ; very large o 



very faint objects. 



A comparison of the positions resulting from my chronographed observations 
with those given in the more recent catalogues of nebulse will be found in Table 
n. From this Table I deduce the following systematic differences and probable 
differences : — 







No ObservatioitB Excluded. 


Very Large and Difficult Objects 
Eioluded. 


Systematic 
Difference. 


Probable 
Difference. 


Diflewnce. 


Probable 
Difference. 


Schmidt 


. — B 


Aa 
COS S. 


_A8. 


No. 


Aa 
COB 5. 


AS. 


Aa 
cos S. 


AS. 


No. 


Aa 
cos S. 


AS. 


+0-40 


+0-9 


40 


±0-26 


±2-8 


+0-35 


+ 0-6 


36 


±0.24 


+2.4 


d' Arrest (Leipzig) . — B 


-0-02 


+ 1-9 


69 


0-42 


7-6 


-001 


+20 


52 


0-37 


7-3 


d'Arrest (Uopenliag6D}~B 


+0-3B 


+ 3-0 


172 


0-69 


9-4 


+0-35 


+ 2-6 


138 


0-73 


9-4 


Biimker 


. — B 


+0-4B 


+20 


34 


0-39 


40 


+0-36 


+0-6 


25 


0-32 


3-7 


Schonfeld I. 


. — B 


-003 


+ 1-6 


82 


0-23 


2-8 


+0-00 


+ 1-0 


69 


0-22 


1-8 


SchOnfeld II. 


. -B 


+0-26 


+2-4 


86 


0-21 


3-2 


+0-28 


+ 1-9 


67 


018 


2.5 


Schultz . 


. — B 


+0-27 


+ 1-6J 


no 

109 


I 0-29 


2-6 


+ 0'27 


+0-9 J 
+2-3 


88 
87 


I 017 


1-7 


Auwers. 


. -B 


+0-41 


+ 2-5 


15 


018 


1-9 


+ 0-35 


13 


016, 


2-0 


Vogel I., II. 


. -B 


+0-23 


+ 1-2 


63 


0-21 


2-6 


+ 0'26 


+0-7 


54 


019 


2-2 




. — B 


+0-42 


+ 3-1 


47 


0-20 


2-9 


+0-41 


+ 31 


46 


0-20 


2-5 




. — B 


+0-43 


+ M 


46 


0-25 


3-4 


+0-38 


+0-8 


39 


0-22 


2-G 


Porter . 


. — B 


+028 


-16 


16 


0-29 


35 


+0-29 


+0-4 


13 


0-32 


2-5 
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Observations of 217 Nehdce made wUh the Transit Circle. 3 

The systematic difference of the bright nebulse with a central condensation is 
essentially the same as that given in cols. 6, 7. It appears that, compared with 
other observers, I have chronographed the transits of nebula C'SO sec S earlier 
than those of the fundamental stars in a bright field. This is probably due to 
the bad definition of the illuminated wires. It will be remarked that the eye-and- 
ear observations of the first year are devoid of this error. My declinations are 
1"'2 too large on an average. The difference between the two catalogues by 
Schonfeld is confirmed by the comparison with my observations, since 26 nebula 
only of the 82 and 86 occur in both the catalogues. The figures given as the 
probable difference of the positions ought not to be considered as a measure of the 
relative accuracy of the several catalogues, because they are disfigured more or 
less by some very large deviations which are probably produced by differences in 
the points observed. 

The last two columns are certainly the more trustworthy of the two deter- 
minations. The probable differences between some of the catalogues are given 
also by Schonfeld and Vogel. They find 

Schultz-SchbnfeW II. = ± 0-219 ± 2-20. 
d'Arrest— Schonfeld I. = ± 0-348 ± 702. 

Schonfeld I.— Vogel H. = + O'lSO ± 1-58, 16 of 57 nebulie being excluded. 
= ± 0-146 ^ I'll, for the same comparisoD star. 

Schultz— Vogel II. = ± 0-189 ± 1-62. 

Auwere— Vogel II. = ± 0-140 ± 1-38. 

Considering the catalogues of Schonfeld, Schultz, Vogel, and Auwers equaUy 
correct, I find the probable error of one catalogue position on an avert^e 
= ± C'lSO sec S ± 1"'20. This combined with the figures given in the laat 
two columns of the Table gives on an average ± O'-ISO sec ^ ± l"-64 as the 
probable error of one of my positions [mean of about three chronographed observa- 
tions, the very large and difficult objects excluded]. As the eye-and-ear observa- 
tions have not been included, the final positions of my catalogue will be slightly 
more accurate. 

In conclusion, I can only endorse Dr. Engelmann's opinion that the positions 
of nebula observed with the Transit Circle cannot compete with somewhat 
carefully made micrometer observations, unless the Transit Circle possesses a very 
perfect illumination of the wires. There is also no considerable gain in time as 
compared with micrometric observations, as each observation of a nebula occupied 
about 23 minutes, if the time spent on fundamental stars, determination of the 
errors of the instrument, and unsuccessful observations be included. 

Tables. 

Table I. gives for each nebula in the first column the number of the General 
Catalogue by Herschel and of the new General Catalogue by Dreyer. 
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4 Observations of 217 Nebidce made with the TransU Circle. 

In the third and fifth columns the eye-and-ear and chronographed observations 
are separately combined to a mean, the first not being corrected for the systematic 
difierence {see p. 2). The number of wires over which the transits have been 
observed and the number of bisections in declination are stated in cols. 4 and 6. 

Table 11. contains the comparison of the mean of my chronographed observa- 
tions with the positions given by other observers. The second catalogues of 
Vogel and Engelhardt are indicated by italic numerals. For 10 nebulie which 
were observed only by the eye-and-ear method, the differences are enclosed in 
brackets. 

The final positions are found in Table IQ. They are the mean values of all 
the observations, the eye-and-ear positions having been reduced to the chrono- 
graphed observations by the correction given on p. 2. The precession has been 
computed from Struve's constant. 



[Table I. 
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Ohsermtiom of 217 lYehdce made with the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I. 



G.C. 

N.ac 


Date. 


Right 

Ascension 
18900. 


NumWof 
Wir™. 


Declination 
18900. 


Number of 
BiHctions. 


Reiubks. 


8 
16 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Nov. 29 
1886 Nov. 30 

i887 ifee.""? 
1888 Sept. 12 
1888 Oct. 12 


h « , 

3 2403 
24-16 
24-21 

3 24-13 
23-75 
23-70 


9 
11 
14 


+ 27 6 55-3 
58-3 
52-8 

+27 6 55-5 
64-6 
57-6 
66-8 

+ 27 6 630 




F 

pB 

F 

pF, clouds 


3 23-72 


63 
108 


1888 Sept. 4 
1888 Sept. 12 
1888 Dec. 8 


20 12-95 
12-39 
12-77 

20 12-70 


2 


+28 36 120 
4-3 


2 
2 


pB, pS, diffic. 
pF, pL, diffic. 


+28 36 8-2 


62 
128 


1887 Dec. 7 

1888 Dec. 8 


23 3628 

3600 

23 3614 


6 
6 


+2 15 21-7 

21-4 

+2 15 21-5 


2 

2 


pB,pS. = '11-12 
pB, moonlight 


90 
185 


1887 Dec. 7 

1888 Sept. 4 
1888 Sept. 12 
1888 Oct. 14 


32 62-62 
52-18 
51-39 
52-88 

32 52-27 




+47 43 54-2 
50-7 
41-5 
45 7 

+47 43 48-0 


2 
2 
2 
2 


B,vL 

pB, vL, bM 
pB, vL, cond. ? 
pB,yL 


105 
205 


1888 Dec. 8 
1888 Dec 9 


34 22-28 

22-94 

34 22-61 




+ 41 4 44-6 

43-9 

+41 4 44-2 


2 
2 


B, vL, vmbM, B ' nf 
B, vL, vmbM 


117 
221 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Nov. 17 
1886 Nov. 24 
1886 Dec. 20 
1886 Dec. 29 

1888 S^pt."i3 
1888 Nov. 14 
1888 Dec. 29 


36 41-88 
42-14 
41-81 
42-35 
41-91 

36 4202 
41-92 
4201 
41-67 

36 41-87 


11 

11 
14 


+ 40 15 43-7 
41-6 
44-9 
39-1 
44-7 

+ 40 15 42 8 
43-4 
40-3 
40-6 

+40 15 41 4 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

3 
3 
3 


vB, L, N 

vB, S, N 
vB.S,R 


116 
324 


1886 Nov. 30 


36 43-76 


12 


+40 39 64-9 


3 


Andr. Nebula 






149 
266 


1886 Dec. 26 

isST iJec. 7 
1888 Sept. 4 
1888 Sept. 12 
1868 Oct. 14 


43 60-82 


7 


+ 31 40 .... 


i 

1 
2 
2 


pB 

cB,pS 

pB, pS, B • sf 

pB 

pF.pS 


50-61 
51-03 
50-07 
50-70 
43 60-60 


43-2 
34-9 
41-7 
42-8 
+ 31 40 40-6 


158 

278 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Nov. 24 
1886 Nov. 25 

i888 D«c.'"8 
1888 Dec. 9 
1888 Dec. 29 


45 62-28 
62-09 
52-05 

46 5214 
51-93 
51-51 
6134 

45 61-59 


16 


+ 46 66 66-6 
60-4 
55-1 

+ 46 66 60-7 
60-3 
60-7 
631 

+ 46 66 61 '4 


2 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 


cB,L 
B,pS 
cB,S,B 
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Observations of 217 JVebuke made with the Transit Cirde. 

TABLE I.— COMTINDED. 



G.C. 
N.G.O 


Date. 


Eight 
ABceneion 
18900. 


Number of 


1890-0. 


BiBectioiu. 


«— 


ir« 

315 


1887 Deo. 7 

1888 Sept. 12 
1888 Oot. 14 

1888 Dec. 26 

1889 3m. 1 


h m 1 

51 

49-94 
6013 
60-62 

51 "50-26 


"4 

2 
6 


+29 45 26-3 
29-3 
198 
23-4 
26-2 

+29 45 24-8 


2 
2 


•9nt 
pB,pS 


818 
104 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Hov. 24 
1886 Nov. 25 
1886 Nov. 29 
1886 Nov. 30 
1886 Dec. 26 

1888 Oi "ii 

1889 Ju.. 1 
1889 Ju.. 2 


1 3 19-28 
18-97 
19-11 
1918 
18-94 
19-45 

1 3 19-15 
18-52 


7 
9 
11 
8 
7 
6 

"6 

"7 


+ 36 7 60-2 
42-3 
43'3 
501 
383 
40-7 

+ 35 T 44 1 
44-9 
49-9 
47-1 

+ 36 7 47-3 




;8 Andromedn Dear 
L,Decl. ± 
L,Decl. ± 
B, L, Decl. ± 
Decl. ± 
difflc, Decl. ± 

cB, R4± 
cB, pS, E, bM 
cB, pS, E, bM 


19-09 
1 3 18-80 


264 
470 


1888 Dec. 26 
1888 Dec 29 


1 14 4-00 

4-25 

1 14 4-12 


\ 


+2 49 691 




pB, pL, diffic. 
v.diffic 


+2 49 691 


269 
474 


1887 Dec. 7 

1888 Dec. 9 


1 14 26-10 

24-93 

1 14 26-02 


4 
4 


+ 2 60 13-7 

17-6 

+2 60 16-6 




pF.pS 


307 
624 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Nov. 26 
1886 Nov. 29 
1886 Nov. 30 

i887 Dec." 17 

1888 Deo. 29 

1889 Jan. 2 


1 19 1-66 
1-91 
1-32 
1-3.1 

1 19 1-65 


8 
12 
12 

8 

6 
6 


+8 57 550 
66-4 
401 
51-8 

+8 57 50-8 
65-4 
54-4 
50-7 

+8 67 53-5 




B 

Decl. ± 

pB, diffic 

pB, through hau 


1-16 

0-81 

1 19 0-98 


342 
584 


1886 Nov. 24 

1886 Nov. 30 

1887 Jan. 12 

i887 Dec." 7 

1888 Dec 8 
1888 Dec. 29 


1 26 49-49 
49-66 
49-78 

1 26 49-60 
49-40 
49-34 
49-19 

1 25 49-31 


12 
10 

7 
7 
6 


-7 26 61 
12-3 
2-2 
-7 26 6-9 
3-7 
8-7 
10-3 
-7 26 7-6 




B, =• 10-11 

B,pS 

cB 


386 
660 


1886 Sept. 27 

1886 Nov. 25 

1887 Jan, 12 

1887 Doc."? 

1888 Dec. 26 


1 35 23-30 
2283 
22-08 

1 36 22-74 
22-93 
22-82 

1 35 22-87 


6 
11 

6 

*7 
7 


+ 51 61-3 
46-5 
49-6 

+ 51 491 
46-4 
501 

+ 61 48-2 


3 


vB, L, bM 

vB,L 

vB,L 

vB, L, mbM 
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Observations of 217 Nehdm made with the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.O. 
N.G.O. 


Date. 


Eight 
Ascension 
1890O 


Numl«rot 
Winu. 


Declination 
18900. 


Number of 
Biwctiom. 


b™ 


386 
651 


1886 Nov. 29 

1886 Deo. 26 

imi Dil.'"? 

1887 Dec. 17 

1888 Dec. 29 

1889 Ju. 1 


h ffl . 

1 36 26-76 
26-98 

1 35 26-87 
26-28 
26.41 

26-34 

26-27 

1 36 26-33 


12 
16 

7 
6 

7 
6 


4-61 1 23-1 
22-9 

4-61 1 23-0 
21-4 
31-4 

198 

23-1 

-^61 1 23-9 


1 
1 

i 

2 

3 
2 


not weU Bopaiated from 
386 

tB, TmbM 


430 
718 


1687 Dec. 7 
1887 Dec. 10 

1887 Dec. 17 

1888 Dec. 26 

1889 Jan. 1 
1889 Jan. 2 
1889 Jan. 6 


1 47 30-54 
30-09 
29-97 
30-20 
39-71 
30-06 
29-70 

1 47 30-04 


7 
5 
6 
5 
7 
6 
6 


+3 39 U-9 


2 


pB 

=•11-12, 'll HP 

pB,S 

pB, 8, disc. 

pF, pS, difSc 

pF, di£c. 


13-0 
7-7 
0-3 
08 
4-4 
+3 39 6-8 


463 
772 


1886 Not. 26 


1 63 17 96 


6 


+ 18 28 20-6 




B,Decl.± 






526 
890 


1886 Not. 26 
1866 Not. 29 

i888 6oi'.'28 
1888 Oct. 29 
1888 Dec. 8 

1888 Dec. 26 

1889 Jm. 1 
1889 Jan. 2 


2 16 28-78 
29-11 

2 16 28-96 
28-37 
2864 
28-26 
28-27 
28-62 
28.00 

2 16 28-39 


8 
8 

7 
6 


+32 46 47-4 




pB 

cB, 8, bM 
pF.hajy 

B, pS, bM 

pF,difflcEA± 


+32 46 47-4 
43-2 
41-4 
43-5 
42-3 
41-0 
38-3 

+ 32 46 41-6 


544 
936 


1886 Dec. 24 

iw itec."? 

1887 D«!. 10 

1888 Jan. 10 

1889 Jan. 1 
1889 Jan. 5 


2 22 1-49 


14 


-1 38 60-0 




B,L 

B, pL, smbM 

tB, L, TmbM 


1-36 
1-18 
0-92 
1-26 
1-26 
2 22 1-19 


66-8 
68-7 
64-1 
640 
64-3 
-1 39 1-6 


649 
949 


1887 Deo. 17 

1888 Oct. 28 
1888 Dec. 8 
1888 Deo. 26 


2 24 4-47 
3-46 
3-89 
3-22 

2 24 3-80 




+ 36 38 60-0 
41-2 
46-1 
46-8 

+ 36 38 46-0 


3 
2 
2 


pB,pL 

pB, vL, RA± 

pB 

pB,pL 


674 
1022 


1889 Jan. 1 
1889 Jan. 6 


2 33 5-46 

6-24 

2 33 5-36 




-7 9 5-7 

11-7 

-7 9 8-7 




pB, pL, diffic. 


675 
1023 


1886 Nov. 25 

1886 Dec. 26 
.... 

1887 Dec. 10 

1888 Oct. 28 
1888 Oct. 29 


2 33 31-14 
31-47 

2 33 31-30 
30-61 
3119 
30-49 

2 33 30-76 


11 
17 


+38 36 19-2 
22-1 

+ 38 36 20-6 
21-1 
21-6 
18-2 

+ 38 36 20-3 


2 
2 


tB,N 

B 

tB,N 

B,N 
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Observations of 217 Nebidm made with the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.O. 
N.O.O. 


D«t«. 


Rij^ht 

Asceneion 

1890-0. 


Nmnberof 
Wire.. 


Declination 
1890-0. 


Nmnberof 


Reiures. 


too 

1068 


1889 Jan. 6 
1889 Jan. 22 


2 37 2-81 

2-76 

2 37 2-80 


6 

7 


-0 28 67-3 

69-8 

-0 28 68-6 


3 
2 


vB,p3 


604 
1084 


1887 Dec 17 

1888 Oct. 29 

1889 Jan. 1 


2 40 35-22 
34-72 
34-76 

2 40 34-90 


7 
7 
7 


-8 2 32-4 
35-1 
40-5 

-8 2 36-0 


3 
2 
2 


B. pL, bM 
cB, I 


6S8= 
63* 
1161 


1888 Oct. 29 

1888 D«c. 26 

1889 Jan. 6 
1889 Jan. 22 


2 63 64-34 
63-70 
53-96 
54-22 

2 53 54-06 


6 
6 
7 
6 


.(-44 27 30-7 
30-7 
37-9 
36-7 

-f44 27 34-0 


3 
2 

2 
3 


pB,8,2"p™c.' 
pB, diffic. 
cB,S,E 
pB,S 


618 
1209 


1887 Jan. 21 

1888 6rt'."28 


3 64-41 


6 

4 


-16 2 14-2 


1 
"2 


diffic. 
cB, S, N I 


3 54-57 


-16 2 14-7 


676 
1275 


1886 Dec. 24 

1886 Dec. 26 

1887 Jan. 21 

i888 Oct. 28 

1888 Oct. 29 

1888 Dec. 26 

1889 Jan. 22 


3 12 31-92 
32-60 
31-80 

3 12 32-11 
31-76 
32-32 
31-84 
32-88 

3 12 32-11 


4 

8 
12 

's 

7 
4 
2 


-1-41 6 39-4 

46-0 
-1-41 6 42-2 
30-7 
26-3 
30-4 
26-2 
-I- 41 6 28-2 


1 

i 

'2 
1 
2 
1 


cB, Decl. -1- 

cB 

pB,pL 

pB 

cB, pS, 2B •• pr. 
pB, S, bM 
EA± 


709 
1S32 


1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Jan. 29 


3 21 23-67 

23-79 

3 21 23-73 


5 
5 


-21 43 16-8 

18-9 

-21 43 17-8 


2 
2 


= •11-12 
pB, E, S 


762 
1107 


1887 Jan. 23 

iiii 6rt'."29 

1888 Dec 26 

1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Jan. 29 
1889 Feb. 1 


3 35 14-56 


8 

'7 
6 
6 
7 
6 


-18 56 15-6 


1 

'2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


= •10 

cB,pL 
pB 

= •11-12 


14-19 
13-49 
14-15 
13-63 
14-53 
3 35 1400 


17-7 
6-1 

13-8 
7-6 

13-4 
-18 66 11-7 


778 
1163 


1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Jan. 29 


3 40 67-58 

67-09 

3 40 57-33 


5 
4 


-1 18 47-)) 

44-5 

-4 18 45-7 


1 
2 


pB 

pF, B'nf, IT diffic. 


801 
1601 


1888 Jan. 11 

1889 Jan. 5 
1889 Jan. 29 


3 57 30-68 
30-14 
32-40 

3 57 31-07 


4 
5 
6 


-1-60 37 .... 
18-1 
21-0 

+m 37 19-6 


'2 
3 


pB,E 

pB, E, r diam., RA± 

= •10, 20-diani. 
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Observations of 217 Nebul(B made imih the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.C. 

N.G.C. 


Date. 


Right 
Ascension 
1890 0. 


Number of 
Wires. 


1890-0. 


Nomberof 


Reh&kks. 


826 
1535 


1886 Dec. 26 

1887 Jan. 21 
1887 Jan. 23 

isSS Nov.' 26 
1889 Jan. 1 
1889 Jan. 5 
1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Feb. 1 


4 9 7-51 
7-94 
758 

4 9 7'68 
7-69 
7-25 
7 17 
7-64 
7-49 

4 9 7-43 


18 
12 
11 

i 

7 
7 
5 
3 


-13 1 1-8 
05 

-13 1 i-2 
10-8 
8-2 
10-5 
64 
5-9 
-13 1 8-4 


1 
2 

3 

2 
3 


= •10, R 
= •10 


847 
1669 


1887 Jan. 23 

1888 0iit."29 
1888 Nov. 26 

1888 Dec. 5 

1889 Jan. 5 
1889 Jan. 29 
1889 Feb. 1 


4 20 24-79 


21 

"l 
6 
7 

'e 

6 


+64 36 19-6 


3 
3 


B, • 9-5 nf 

pB 
pF, S 

• 95 nf, Decl. ± 
di^. 


26' 51 
24 70 
2466 

26- ie 

23-93 
4 20 24-79 


12-6 
14-0 
11-8 
7-1 
11-5 
11-9 
+64 36 11-5 


866 
1600 


1889 Jan. 1 
1889 Jan. 22 


4 26 14-36 
14 00 

4 26 14-18 


6 
7 


-6 19 221 

201 

-6 19 211 




vF, diffic. 
pB,pS 


888 
1637 


1887 Dec. U 

1888 Feb. 9 

1888 Oct. 29 

1889 Feb. 1 


4 35 66-85 
67-48 
58-13 
5664 

4 35 5727 


5 
6 
3 
6 


-3 4 91 
28-5 
26 8 
21-4 

-3 4 21-5 




pF, L, v diffic. 
pF, L 

t, pL, RA± 
pB,pL,^ 11.12 nf 


932 
1700 


1887 Dec. 11 

1888 Oct. 29 
1888 Nov. 26 

1888 Dec. 5 

1889 Jan. 5 
1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Feb. 1 


4 51 30-21 
29-91 
30 20 
30-36 
30-25 
3017 
30 50 

4 51 30 23 


7 
3 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


-6 2 170 
19-4 
19-8 
19-3 
20-1 
26-8 
221 

-5 2 205 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


cB,pS,mbM 

pB,S 

pB,pS,»10Bp, B«n 

cB, S 

cB, vmbM 

pB,pS 

cB, pS, bM 


1006 
1788 


1837 Jan. 23 

1887 i)«c.'"ii 

1888 Feb. 15 
1888 Oct. 29 
1888 Nov. 26 

1888 Dec. B 

1889 Feb. 1 


5 1 2603 

25"-98 

26-86 
2610 
26-83 
2695 
26-14 

5 1 25-98 


6 

"s 

7 
7 
7 
6 

7 


-3 30 13-7 


1 

'3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 


pB,pL,v8bM 
pB,pL 

B»np 

cB, cL, vmbM 

cB, S, vmbM, N 


3-5 
1-7 
9-6 

7-5 

8-2 

8-7 

-3 30 6-5 


1137 
1931 


1886 Dec. 29 

1887 Feb. 16 

1887 Feb. 26 

i888 Feb.' "is 

1888 Dec. 5 

1888 Dec. 28 

1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Feb. 1 


6 24 977 
9-90 
10-03 

5 24 9-90 

9-63 
9-56 
9-58 
969 
9-74 

6 24 9-64 


17 
12 
16 

7 
6 

7 
7 
7 


+ 34 9 44-3 
48-6 
41-7 

+34 9 44 9 
43-5 
41-2 
40-2 
38-6 
36-6 

+34 9 400 


1 

2 
1 

'3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


vB, S 

= • 95 in pB neb. 

vB, pS, N 
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10 Observations of "Zll Nebidm made with the Transit Circle, 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.C. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Right 

Ascension 
18900. 


Nmnber of 
Wi«a. 


Declination 
1890 0. 


NnmbBrof 


Remarks. 


1157 
1952 


1687 Jan. 23 

i887 Dec.'ii 
1888 Feb. 15 
1888 Nov. 26 


5 27 52-90 


12 

6 
4 
6 


+21 56 .... 


■■ 


vL 

vB, vL, E, no amd. 
B,vL,nocond. 
B, wL, no cond. 


5325 

53-78 

63-27 

6 27 53-43 


29-2 

25-1 

21-6 

+ 21 56 25-3, 


1185 
1982 


1889 Jan. 22 


6 30 6 88 


7 


-5 20 23 6 




= • 8 9, Bright field 






1202 
1999 


1888 Dec. 6 

1888 Dec. 28 

1889 Feb. 1 


5 31 4-65 
4-27 
4-60 

5 31 4-47 


4 
4 
6 


-6 47 95 

9-0 

8-7 

-6 47 9-1 




= • 9-5 in neb. 
= • 9-5 in cB neb. 


1225 
2022 


1886 Dec. 29 

1887 Jan. 23 

1888 Feb/'is 
1888 Nov. 26 


6 36 4-94 
4-93 

5 36 4-93 

4-66 
4-70 

6 36 4-68 


16 
10 

7 

7 


+9 1 630 
46-8 

+9 1 49-4 
46-4 
47-6 

+ 9 1 47-0 




= •10 

pB, p8, R, =• 10-11 
cB, S, B 


1267 
2068 


1886 Dec. 19 
1886 Dec. 30 
1867 Feb. 26 


6 41 5-22 
6-35 
6-30 

6 41 5-26 


14 
14 

n 


+0 1 56-7 
61-8 
57-8 

+0 I 58-8 




• 9-6 in neb., 2f •• np 

• 9-8 in neb. ; 

• 9-5 in neb. 1 


1270 
2071 


1367 Feb. 16 
1687 Feb. 25 


5 41 29-42 

29-17 

5 41 29-30 


8 
10 


+0 15 30-9 

28-2 

+0 15 29-5 




= •9-5 
= •11-12. 


1337 
2142 


1666 Dec. 29 
1886 Dec. 30 


5 66 39-94 

39 88 

6 66 39-91 


11 

13 


-10 35 58-7 

69-7 

-10 36 59-2 


2 
3 


3 Monocerotie 


1362 
2170 


1887 Feb. 16 
1887. Feb. 19 

1887 Feb. 26 

1888 Dm.* 28 

1889 Jan. 9 
1889 Jan. 22 
1889 Feb. 23 


6 2 10-65 
10-30 
10-42 

6 2 10-42 
1002 
10-14 
10-30 
10-32 

6 2 10-20 


7 
10 
13 

7 
7 

7 
7 


-6 23 .... 


3 
3 


•lOpr 

= »9-10,«10sp 

= •10, •10-11 sp 


11-1 
12-4 
10-4 
13-7 
-6 23 11-9 


1376 
2186 


1688 Feb. 16 

1868 Deci 6 
1866 Dec. 28 

1869 Jan. 22 
1889 Feb. 1 


6 6 43-82 

43-97 
44 31 
44-12 
44-08 
6 5 4406 


5 
6 
2 
6 
7 


-6 n 16-5 
23 9 
16-2 
209 
18-2 

-6 11 16-7 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 


= • 11, vS 

= • 11, 2F*»sp 

= • U, 2F"ep 

= • 11-12 
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of 217 NehvZce made with the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.C. 
N.G.C 


Date. 


Bight 
Ascension 
18900. 


Namber of 
Wires. 


Declination 

1890-0. 


Number of 
BiBOOtiona. 


KBMlBXe. 


1426 
2246 


1886 Dec. 29 

1886 Dee. 30 

1887 Feb. 16 
1887 Feb. 19 

1887 Feb. 26 

1888 JanV'ii 
1888 Feb. 15 
1888 Nov. 26 
1888 Dec. 5 
1888 Dec. 29 


h Vi > 

6 26 37-40 
37-47 
37-69 
3770 
3736 

6 26 37-60 
37-22 
37 31 
37-45 
37-44 
37-41 

6 26 37-37 


14 

13 
4 
11 
12 

'7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


+ 10 14 21-4 
18-4 
16-3 
196 
193 

+ 10 14 190 
181 
19-6 
18-5 
17-1 
19-7 

+ 10 14 18-6 


1 

3 
1 

2 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


= • 10 in B neb. 
B, N, = • 10 


1437 
2261 


1886 Dec. 29 

1887 Feb. 19 

1887 Feb. 26 

1888 3m' 5 
1888 Jan. 11 
1888 Feb. 15 
1888 Nov. 26 
1888 Dec. 6 
1888 Dec. 29 


6 33 9-45 
9-43 
9-32 

6 33 9-40 
9-25 
8-88 
926 
9-38 
9-34 
917 

6 33 9-21 


3 
12 
16 

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

7 


+ 8 49 630 
59-2 
60-4 

+8 49 60-9 
60-4 
62-6 
58-5 
59-7 
544 
55-2 

+8 49 58-5 


1 
1 

1 

'2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


B, com, = *U 

B,com 

B,com 

B, pS, com, Ns 
B, pS, com, Ns 
B, pS, com, Ns 
B. pS, com, Ns 
B, pS, com, Ns 
B, p8, com, Ns 


1600 
2346 


1887 Jan. 19 
1887 Jan. 23 
1887 Feb. 19 

1887 Feb. 26 

i888 Jan.'ii 

1888 Jan. 18 
1888 Feb. 15 
1888 Dec. 28 
1888 Dec. 29 


7 3 46-28 
46-02 
46-32 
46-37 

7 3 46-25 
46-05 
46-28 
45-98 
46-06 
4614 

7 3 46-10 


11 
12 
5 
15 

"7 
7 
5 
7 

2 


-0 37 53-2 
48-4 
47-0 
49-0 

-0 37 49-4 
51-0 
60-6 
49-3 
48-9 
62-4 

-0 37 50-4 


1 
1 
1 

2 

"3 

2 
2 
3 
2 


= ■ 10 
= "10 
= "10 
= "10 

= "10 
= "10 
= "10 
= •10 
= '10 


1519 
2371 


1887 Jan. 23 
1867 Feb. 26 

J888 Jan."ii 

1888 Jan. 18 
1888 Deo. 28 

1888 Dec. 29 

1889 Jan. 6 


7 18 37-08 
37-77 

7 18 37-42 
37-14 
37 01 
37-23 
37-58 
37 16 

7 18 37-22 


13 
12 

7 

7 
7 
5 

7 


+ 29 42 90 
14-3 
+29 42 11-7 
9-6 
121 
8-1 
6-7 
3-7 
+29 42 80 


1 
1 

'2 

3 
2 
2 


pL 

cB, pS, pB neb. nf 

cB, pB neb. nf 

cB, c8, N 

pB, 8 

B, N, pB neb. nf 


1632 
2392 


1891 Mar. 10 
1891 Mar. 13 


7 22 40-48 

40-30 

7 22 40-39 


6 

7 


+21 8 7-2 

6-6 

+21 8 6-9 


2 
1 


same 


1546 
2415 


1887 Jan. 23 
1887 Feb. 26 

1887 Feb. 28 

i888 Jan." 5 

1888 Jan. 11 
1888 Jan. 18 
1888 Dec 28 


7 29 42-37 
42-79 
42-84 

7 29 42-67 
41-87 
42-28 
42-56 
41-99 

7 29 42-18 


12 
8 
8 

6 
6 

7 
7 


+ 35 28 64-8 

66-8 
+35 28 60-8 
59-6 
693 
64 5 
64-8 
+36 28 64 6 


1 

i 

i 
3 
2 
1 


pB, B • nf 78 

pB,S 

pB 
pB,S 
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12 Obsenatiom of 217 NehdcB made with the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I.— Ck>NTimiED. 



G.C. 
N.Q.C. 


Date. 


Right 
Ascension 
1890-0. 


Niunberot 

Wires. 


Declination 
18900. 


Niunbwof 


Remarks. 


1648 
2419 


J 886 Dec 30 
1887 Jan. 19 

1887 Feb. 19 

i888 JaiiV"9 

1888 Dec 29 

1889 Jan. 6 
1891 Mar. 10 
1891 Mar. 13 


7 30 41-70 

40-41 
7 30 41 -06 
4104 
40-91 
39-90 

41 -oi 

7 30 40-71 


5 

6 

5 
6 
5 

7 


+ 39 7.... 
45-9 

+39 7 45-9 
45-6 
17-4 
28-5 
373 
28-6 

+ 39 7 31-5 


i 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


pB, vL, • 7 pr 

pB, vL, • 7 interferes 

pB,pL 

pB, • 7 interferes. 

pB 

pB.pL 

pB 


1667 
2440 


1886 Dec 30 

1887 Jan. 23 


1888 Jan. 18 
1888 Dec 28 

1888 Dec. 29 

1889 Jan. 6 


7 37 0-86 
0-81 

7 37 0-83 
0-37 
038 

0-63 
0-43 

7 37 0-45 


17 
8 

6 
2 

6 

7 


-17 56 60-9 
58-2 

-17 66 59-6 
59-2 
621 

66-9 
63-9 

-17 56 62-8 


1 
1 

i 

2 

2 
3 


= •8-9 
Decl. ± 

R,d, =10" 

B, B, R, = • 9 out of 
focus, • 8-6 f lOs 

not visible in red illumi- 
nation of field 


1596 
2481 


1886 Dec 24 

1887 Feb. 28 

1888 Jan."'9 
1888 Jan. 11 
1888 Jan. 18 
1888 Dea 28 


7 60 3840 

7 50 38-46 
37-89 
38-13 
38-24 
38-31 

7 50 3814 


6 

6 
2 

7 
4 


+24 3 40-3 
39-8 

+ 24 3 40-1 
40 2 
28-8 
36-5 
26-4 

+24 3 33-7 


1 
1 

'2 
2 
2 
2 


pB, Decl. -1- 
pF 

pB,TS 

pF, diffic 

pB, mbM 

pB, pS, diffic, 8 -sf 


1626 
2632 


1887 Jan. 19 

i888 Jm.' ii 

1888 Dec. 28 


8 3 10-79 


5 

i 

6 


+34 16.... 


' 




pF, between 2 •• 

pB, diffic 
pF, diffic 


11-97 

11-60 

8 3 11 73 


46-2 

43-7 

+34 16 45-0 


1629 
2637 


1887 Jan. 23 

i888 Ji^."9 
1889 Feb. 1 
1891 Mar. 12 


8 5 25-74 


6 

6 
6 
6 


+ 46 19 12-5 






pB, B • pr, S • af 
pB, •lOat 
pB,pL 


26-59 

25-78 

27 08 

8 5 2616 


9-1 
3-0 
14-1 

+46 19 8-7 


3 
2 
2 


1632 
2542 


1887 Mar. 24 

1889 jii "e 
1891 Mar. 14 


8 6 6-71 


14 

4 


-12 36 6-3 


3 

"2 

2 


1 = • 6, B field iUumina- 
J tion 


6-77 

6-64 

8 6 «-70 


3-5 

3-3 

-12 36 3-4 


1660 
2692 


1887 Feb. 28 

1887 Mar. 19 

1888 'i'^y'k 

1888 Dec 28 

1889 Jan. 6 


8 20 31-60 
31-46 

8 20 31-53 
30-89 
31-27 
30-96 

8 20 31 04 


12 
16 

6 
6 
6 


+ 26 19 46-6 
49-8 

+26 19 48-2 
53-8 
42-9 
41-2 

+ 26 19 46-0 


1 
1 

i 
2 

2 


cB,= • 11-12 
cB,pL 

pP, N, diffic 
pB 
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Observations of 217 Nehvlce raade with the Transit Circle, 
TABLE I. — Continued. 



IS 



G.C. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Right 
Ascension 
1890-0. 


Number of 
Wir«. 


Declination 
1890-0. 


Number ot 


Bemabks. 


1673 

2612 


1887 Jan. 19 
1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Feb. 28 

1889 Jan.' "'6 
1891 Mar. 10 
1891 Mar. 12 




h m 1 
8 28 38-63 

39-59 
8 28 3911 

38-25 
38-68 
3813 

8 28 38-35 


'4 

'5 
5 
2 


-12 47 .... 
45 
35-9 

-12 47 40-5 

■376 
-12 47 37-5 


i 

1 

i 


diffic 

diffic 


1684 
2639 


1887 Jan. 23 
1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Feb. 26 

1887 Mar. 19 

1888 W ' 9 
1888 Jan. 11 
1888 Mar. 19 

1888 Dec. 28 

1889 Jan. 6 
1891 Mar. 12 
1891 Mar. 13 


8 35 43-52 
4310 
43-08 
43-48 

8 35 43-30 
42-29 
42-63 
43-03 
43-16 
43-21 
42-50 


10 
11 
12 
13 

6 
6 
6 
5 

4 
7 


+ 60 36 50-9 
61-4 
73-8 
55-4 

+ 50 35 60-4 
55-5 
66-6 
72-4 
46-6 
42-4 
63-6 
51-8 

+60 35 64-0 


1 
1 
1 
1 

'2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 


B, S, £, pambM 

pB, diffic. 
pB, vmbM 
cB,pL 

pF, T diffic 


8 35 42-80 


1691 
2656 


1887 Mar. 33 

1888 Mar.'ig 

1889 Feb. 23 


8 41 7-58 


20 

'4 

7 


+78 38 9-6 

6£l 

4-4 
+ 78 38 6 6 


4 

'2 
3 


tB,N 

B, pL, moonlight 
B, 8, -nnbM 


6-81 

7-25 

8 41 7-03 


1704 
2672 


1887 Jan. 19 

i889 jan.'"6 
1891 Mar. 12 
1891 Mar. 13 


8 43 5-16 


2 

6 
4 
4 


+ 19 28 53-6 


1 

'2 
2 

1 


pB, Decl.± 

pB 

pF 


5-13 
4-98 

5-86 
8 43 5-32 


41-2 

471 

34-8 

+ 19 28 41-0 


1711 
2681 


1887 Mar. 24 

1888 J^. "9 
1888 Jan. 11 
1888 Feb. 12 


8 45 37-80 


16 

'4 
6 
6 


+61 43 .... 


"i 
2 

2 


cB 
pB,S 


37-51 

37-06 

37-51 

8 45 37-36 


40-7 

37-3 

37-9 

+51 43 38-6 


1713 
2683 


1887 Feb. 26 

i888 i>ec. 28 
1891 Mar. 10 
1891 Mar. 14 


8 45 51-64 


7 

6 
6 
6 


+ 33 49 63-4 


1 

3 
3 

2 
■ ■ 


B, tL, vmE, diffia 

B, L, mE, bM 

B, vL, mE, diffic, 
B,tL 


50-67 

51-10 

51-65 

8 45 51-10 


42-0 

66-9 

63-2 

+ 33 49 63-7 


1720 
2693 


1887 Mur. 19 

1887 Mar. 24 

1888 Jan. 9 
1888 Jan. 11 


8 49 6-16 

6'24- 

8 49 6-20 


12 
8 


+51 46 4-3 
4-2 

+ 51 46 4-2 
1-5 
2-9 

+ 61 46 2-2 


1 
1 

i 
1 


B. S, R 

pF 

pF 
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14 Observations of 217 NehdoB made with the Transit Cirde. 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.O. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Right 
Asceofflon 
18900. 


Namber of 
Wire«. 


Declination 
18900. 


Number of 


Remarks, 


1728 
270J 


1887 Jan. 23 

i889 Jan." 6- 
1891 Mar. 13 
1891 Mar. 13 


8 50 68 64 


8 


+ 54 11 48-0 


1 

2 
2 

2 


pB, pL, R 
pB 


58-18 

67-92 

5849 

8 60 68-20 


48-8 

54 7 

46-3 

+ 54 11 49-9 


1766 
2768 


1887 Jan. 23 
1887 Mar. 19 
1887 Mar. 24 

i888 Feb. iJ! 
1891 Mar. 12 
1891 Mar. 13 
1891 Mar. 14 


9 3 353 
3-60 
3-59 

9 3 3-54 
2-64 
2-74 
313 
3-61 

9 3 303 


15 
13 
17 


+60 29 18-3 
110 
7-3 
+60 29 12-2 
26-7 
0-5 
15-2 
3-9 
+60 29 11-6 


] 
2 
2 

"i 

1 

3 
2 


B, oL, R 
B,cL,N 

pB, cL, diffic. 

B 


1771 
2776 


1887 Feb. 26 

1887 Mar. 23 

1888 Feb. ie 

1889 Jan. 6 
1889 Feb. 23 


9 4 29-64 

2936 

9 4 29-60 

29-18 

28-87 

29-14 

9 4 29-06 


11 


+ 7 28 .... 
71-4 

+7 28 71-4 
69-7 
56-2 
62-2 

+ 7 28 62-7 


2 

2 
2 
2 


pB.pL 

cB, pL, R. IbM 


1781 

2787 


1888 Mar. 19 
1891 Mm. 12 
1891 Mar. U 


9 9 2002 

21-81 

20-54 

9 9 20-60 


2 
2 


+ 69 39 55-5 
61-0 

+ 69 39 63-2 






1811 
2830 


1887 Feb. 26 
1887 Mar. 24 

iass Feb. iii 

1891 Mar. 13 


9 13 396 
3-66 

9 13 3-81 
3-38 
319 

9 13 3-28 


5 
5 

4 
6 


+ 34 12 .... 
50-7 

+ 34 12 60-7 
46-8 
39-8 

+ 34 12 43-3 




F, = • 12 

cB, 2»»10 8f, B»f 

pF 


1823 
2841 


1887 Mar. 19 
1887 Mar. 23 


9 14 2616 

26-22 
9 14 26-19 


8 
9 


+ 61 26 36-9 

:!9-4 

+ 61 26 32-6 




wB, pL, N 
vB, L, mbM 


1848 
2880 


1887 Jan. 23 
1887 Feb. 18 
1887 Feb. 26 

1891 Mar."i2 
1891 Mar. 13 


9 20 58-38 
58-43 
58-66 

9 20 58-49 
6724 
58-33 

9 20 67-78 


10 
6 
10 

3 
6 


+ 62 58 16-0 
18-4 
16-0 
+ 62 68 16-8 
8-6 
9-3 
+ 62 58 9-0 




• 9-6 of 
= •11 

B 


1861 
2903 


1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Mar. 19 
1887 Mar. 23 
1887 Mar. 24 

i888 Feb. 15 
1891 Mar. 31 


9 26 66-18 
66-33 
66-29 
56-30 

9 26 56-28 
55-78 
55-99 

9 26 55-89 


16 
16 
11 
12 

6 
3 


+ 21 58 67-2 
69-7 
74-1 
68-0 

+ 21 68 69-8 
62-7 
58-2 

+ 21 68 60-5 


3 

2 


vB,N 
vB, L, N 

cB,pL 
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Observations of ill Nehvlm made with the Transit Circle. 15 
TABLE I.— CoNTiNUBD. 



G.C. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Eight 

Ascension 
1890-0. 


Number ot 
Wiree. 


1890-0. 


Number of 

BiBoctioiu. 


Rehahks. 


1896 
2964 


1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Feb. 26 
1887 Mar. 24 

i888 Feb."i5 
1889 Mar. 6 
1891 Mar. 11 
1891 Mar. 31 


h » < 

9 36 22-83 
23-25 
23-02 

9 36 2303 
22-62 
22-68 
23-37 
22-57 

9 36 22-81 


9 
14 
12 

4 
4 
3 

7 


+ 32 20 62-6 
54-9 

58-4 
+ 32 20 58-6 
66-5 
46 9 
46-7 
39-7 
+32 20 47-2 


I 
1 

2 

'2 
2 

2 
2 


vL,R 
cB, vL 

cB, pL 


1904 
2974 


1889 Mar. 6 


9 37 0-46 


6 


-3 11 460 


2 


cB, • 9 8p 






1944 
3021 


1887 Feb. 28 

i889 iiitf' 6 
1891 Mar. 12 
1891 Mar. 13 


9 44 25-32 


9 

'7 
6 
5 


+ 54 3 66-9 


1 

3 
3 
2 


• 10 Bf, 5' 

pB,S 
pB 


24-77 

24-89 

25-28 

9 44 24-98 


66-8 

57-4 

69-2 

+ 34 3 61-1 


1949 
3031 


1888 April 6 

1889 Mar. 22 . 


9 46 27-31 

26-92 
9 46 2712 


7 
7 


+ 69 34 64-4 

68-7 

+ 69 34 61-5 


3 
3 


= ■ 10, pL, R 
vB, L, smbM 


1973 
3067 


1887 Feb. 26 
1887 Mar. 24 

i888 Feb."i6 
1891 Mar. 12 
1891 Mar. 13 


9 51 54-53 

9 51 64-63 

54-48 

54-08 

9 51 64-28 


8 
5 


+32 63 446 
48-7 

+32 53 46-6 
39-0 
38-4 
35-7 

+ 32 63 37-7 


1 
2 

i 

1 

2 


pB. B • f 
pB 


3008 
3115 


1887 Feb. 26 
1887 Feb. 28 
1887 Mar. 23 
1887 Mar. 24 

i889 Mar."22 
1891 Mar. 12 
1891 Mar. 13 
1891 Mar. 31 


9 69 45-66 
45-41 
46-34 
46-48 

9 69 46-47 
46-18 
46-42 
45-50 
45-18 

9 59 45-32 


7 
14 
12 
12 

4 
6 
6 
6 


-7 11 .... 
3-4 
4-9 
9-0 

-7 11 5-8 
3-0 
3-0 
6-9 
11-0 

-7 11 60 


i 

2 
1 

'2 
3 
3 
3 


vB, N, = • 10 

vB 

vB, L, N 

vB.N 

vB, N 
vE 


2024 
3147 


1888 April 6 
1891 Mar. 13 


10 7 26-83 

26-86 

10 7 26-85 


6 
5 


+ 73 66 54-9 

51-2 

+ 73 56 53-0 


3 
3 


cB, S, B, = • 11 
B 


2041 
3169 


1887 Feb. 28 

1887 Mar. 24 

1888 Feb."i5 

1889 Mar. 22 


10 8 32-59 
32-37 

10 8 32-48 
32-64 
32-39 

10 8 32-46 


9 
12 

'5 

7 


+ 4 48-8 
38-2 

+ 4 43-5 
43-2 
41-9 

+4 42-5 


1 
2 

"2 
3 


B, S, = « 11 •10-11 nf 
B,S,=" 11-12 

B, • 10 nf 
B,S 
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16 Observations of 217 NehuUs made with the Transit Circle. 

TABLE I.— CONTISTTED. 



G.O. 
N.G.C 


D»te. 


Right 
Asceneion 
18900. 


Namber of 
Wiro«, 


18900. 


Namber of 


Behabkb. 


20&8 
3190 


1887 Feb. 26 
1887 Mar. 23 

isgi Mar. 31 
1891 April 9 


10 "2 1-56 
1-67 

10 12 1-62 
118 
1-33 

10 12 1-26 


14 
14 

l 


+22 22 64-4 
581 

+22 22 61-2 
53-6 
60-7 

+22 22 57 1 


2 
1 

3 

2 


B 

cB, S 


2102 
3243 


1887 Mar. 24 

i89i A^'o 

1891 April 13 


10 19 2804 


12 

'7 
7 


-18 5 1-7 


1 

4 
4 


wB, d=l-5 
wB, d=2' 


28-38 

28-21 

10 19 28-30 


7-1 

50 

-18 6 6-0 


2J04 
3246 


1887 Feb. 26 

1887 Mar. 23 

1888 Feb.'is 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 7 


10 21 8-00 
7-77 

10 21 7-88 
6-99 
7-66 
7-37 

10 21 7-31 


8 
14 

'7 
7 

4 
■■ 


+ 29 3 66-6 
66-3 

+29 3 660 
66-6 
57-7 
61-5 

+ 29 3 61-9 


2 

"i 

3 
2 


B 
vB 

cBpL 
vB,pL 


2112 
3264 


1887 Feb. 28 

i888 April 6 
1889 Mar. 22 
1889 April 2 


10 23 8 37 


12 

6 
6 


+30 3 8-5 


1 

i 

3 
2 


cB,L 

cB, 2B •• f 

pB, pL, IbM , diffic 
pB, diffic. 


7-88 
8-17 

10 23 8-62 


13-7 

14-6 

13-0 

+ 30 3 13-8 


2134 
3277 


1889 Mar. 6 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 7 
1891 April 9 


10 26 46-84 

46-08 
46-36 
4600 

10 26 46-07 


7 

4 
7 
6 


+ 29 4 36-6 
38-9 
39-4 
37-3 

+29 * 37-8 


3 
2 
2 
2 


cB, S, mbM 
B 


2146 
3294 


1887 Feb. 18 

1887 Mar. 23 

1888 April' 6 


10 29 S478 

55-28 

10 29 55 03 

10 29 65-92 


6 
5 

7 


+ 37 63 48-4 

48-8 

+37 53 48-6 

+37 53 261 


1 
i 


cB,vL 
vL 

cB, L, no oond. 


2150 
5301 


1887 Feb. 19 
1667 Feb. 26 

i888 Feb. is 
1891 April 7 


10 30 56-29 
56-30 

10 30 56-30 
55-83 
56-29 

10 30 56-06 


11 
8 

"i 
2 


+22 26 59-0 
730 

+22 26 66-0 
690 
63-4 

+22 26 66-2 


1 
1 

'2 
2 


Deol. ± 
oB,p8 


2158 
3310 


1887 Feb. 28 
1887 Mar. 24 

i889 Bfcr."22 
1889 April 2 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 9 


10 31 65-13 
55-08 

10 31 56-10 
54-63 

64-95 

54-83 

10 31 54-77 


11 

14 

'7 

'3 
2 


+64 4 27-9 
26-3 

+54 4 271 
26-6 
21-7 
241 
24-7 

+64 4 24-0 


1 
2 

'3 
3 
2 
2 


vB, pL, R, N = • 10 

cB, pL, vmbM 
B, 8, = • lO-U 
vB 
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Observations of 217 NebulcB made wUh the Trarmt Circle. 17 
TABLE I. — CoNnmiED. 



G.C. 
KG.O 


Date. 


Right 

Aflcension 
18Q0-0. 


Namlxr of 


1890-0. 


Komberot 
Biwction*. 


BKKABKa. 


3184 
3351 


1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Mar. 23 

iegi jiar.'is 

1891 Mar. 31 


k m 1 

10 38 9-29 
916 

10 38 9-22 
911 
9-16 

10 38 913 


11 

14 

5 
2 


+ 12 16 47-7 
49-6 

+ 12 16 48-6 
51-3 
42-5 

+ 12 16 46-9 


1 
2 

2 
1 


B,L 


2162 
3348 


1887 Feb. 24 

1888 April 6 


10 38 52-87 


16 
5 


+ 73 25 14-2 


1 
3 


B,S 

B,S, "lOpr 


10 38 53-15 


+ 73 25 11-7 


2201 
3377 


1887 April 10 

i888 Feb."i5 
1889 Mar. 22 


10 41 52-08 


12 


+ 14 33 50-8 


1 


B, imbH 


51-64 

52-12 

10 41 51-88 


551 

570 
+ 14 33 560 


2203 
3379 


1888 Mar. 19 
1891 April 7 
1891 April 9 


10 42 0-72 
1-47 
0-34 

10 42 0-84 




+ 13 9 42-7 
43-6 
36-9 

+ 13 9 40-8 


I 

3 


vB, cL, B, psbM 


2231 
3423 


1889 Mar. 6 


10 45 34-40 




+6 24 35-5 


1 


pB, iL, bM 






2274 
3486 


1887 Feb. 28 

1887 April 10 

1888 Feb. ' 15 

1889 Mar. 6 
J 891 Mar. 31 


10 54 23-30 
2200 

10 54 22-65 
23-52 
2308 
23-78 

10 54 23-46 


14 


+29 33 55-6 
59-9 

+29 33 67-7 
48-7 
49-8 
61-9 

+ 29 33 53-5 


1 

2 

i 

2 
2 


B,L,EP 
B,L,B,bM 

B 
cB 
pB 


2276 
3489 


1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Mar. 23 

1887 Mar. 24 

isss iur.'ig 

1888 Mar. 20 

1889 Mar. 22 
1889 Mar. 27 


10 54 30-86 
30-78 
30-37 

10 54 30-67 
30-28 
30-92 
3052 
30-07 

10 54 30-45 


13 

12 
10 


+ 14 29 25-1 
30-9 
26-8 

+ 14 29 27-6 
28-7 
29-5 
27-2 
25-8 

+ 14 29 27-8 


1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 
3 


vB,BN 

vE, S, N 

cB, 8, N, tbrough baze 


2287 
3504 


1888 April 6 

1890 Mar. 23 

1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 13 


10 57 12-08 
12-68 
12-42 
13'6S 

10 57 12-68 




+ 28 33 53-9 
48-3 
511 
51-8 

+28 33 61-3 


2 
3 

2 

1 


cB 

tbrough douda. BA± 


2301 
3621 


1888 Mar. 19 
1888 Mar. 20 
1890 Mar. 11 


11 9-94 
10-33 
10-53 

11 10-27 




+0 33 29-8 
31-9 
30-9 

+0 33 30-9 


2 
1 
3 


B, pL,N 
pB 


2343 
3587 


1888 Mar. 9 
1891 April 13 


11 8 22-08 

24-64 

11 8 23-36 




+ 55 36 54-6 

80-9 

+ 56 36 67-7 


2 
2 


B, vvL, R, no cond. 
cB, vL, no cond. 
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18 Observations of 217 Nebvlw made with the Transit Circle. 
TABLE I.— Continued. 



G.O. 

N.G.O, 


Date. 


Right 
Ascension 
18900. 


Namberof 


Declination 
1890-0. 


Number o£ 


Reuabbb. 


2347 
3693 


1887 April 10 

1890 Mai-.' '23 

1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 11 


h m , 

11 8 61-49 


14 

4 
6 


+ 13 34 59-3 


2 


B, cL, R 

Decl.-i- 
pB, Decl.± 
Ded.± 


51-35 

51-83 

11 8 51-59 


679 

696 

72-5 

+ 13 24 66-6 


2358 
3607 


1887 Feb. 28 
1887 Mar. 22 

1889 Miir.22 
1889 Mar. 27 


11 11 7-26 
7-16 

11 11 7-21 
6-78 
6-35 

11 11 6-66 


12 
11 

'7 
6 


+ 18 39 6-9 
4-3 

+ 18 39 5-6 
4-7 
26 

+ 18 39 3-6 




tB, L, vmbM 
B, pL, vmbM 


2373 
3623 


1888 Mnr. 19 
1890 Mar. 23 


11 13 10-88 

10-80 

11 13 10-84 


7 
7 


+ 13 41 38-2 

39-7 

+ 13 41 39-0 




B,pL.N 


2376 
3626 


1887 Mar. 19 

iegi Mar. si 

1891 April 11 


11 14 16-27 


U 

'7 

7 


+ 18 67 .... 




oB, N 
B. S, sbM 


16-45 

1622 

11 14 16-33 


27-4 

241 

+ 18 67 26-7 


2396 
3655 


1887 April 10 

iagi Apru'is 


11 17 8'7 


6 

'7 


+ 17 11 381 




pB,pL 


11 17 913 


+ 17 11 42-7 


2404 
3665 


1890 Mar. 23 

1891 AprilU 


11 18 44-78 

4484 

11 18 4481 


6 
3 


+ 39 21 58-2 

66-9 

+ 39 21 67-6 




cB 
cB, pS 


2413 
3676 


1887 Feb. 24 
1887 Mar. 22 

i888 Marr'9 
1889 Mar. 22 
1889 Mar. 27 


11 20 7-66 
771 

11 20 7-68 
6-66 
6-82 
6-68 

11 20 6-68 


18 
11 

'e 

7 

6 


+ 44 n 22-7 
171 

+44 11 19-9 
26-3 
21-8 
22-9 

+ 44 11 23-3 




vB, cL 
through clouds 

B,mbM 
cB, L 


2421 
3683 


1890 Mar. 11 
189! Mar. 31 


11 21 17-36 

17-12 

11 21 17-24 


4 
6 


+57 28 551 

49-8 

+67 28 62-4 




pB 

pB, Decl.± 


2426 
3689 


1888 Mar. 19 
1891 April 11 


U 22 2161 
11 22 21-61 


6 


+ 26 15 58-2 

37-9 

+26 16 480 




pB, pi. 
pF, diffic. 


2445 
3726 


1889 April 2 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 11 
1891 April 13 


11 27 20-20 
21-24 
20-33 
22-84 

11 27 20-91 


5 
4 

e 

2 


+ 47 37 73-4 

74-6 

68-4 

+ 47 37 68-6 




pB,vL,«lln 
pB, difEc. 


2464 
3738 


1883 Mar. 31 
1890 Mar. 11 
1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


11 29 44-82 
43-68 

43-57 
11 29 4402 


4 

4 

4 


+56 7 63-7 
601 
67-1 
62-0 

+ 55 7 56-7 




pB, pL, 21 •• nt 

pB 

cB 
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ObsenaHana of 217 Jfelmlce made with the Transit Circle. 19 
TABLE I.— Conhnded. 



G.C. 
S.Q.C. 


Date. 


Right 
Ascension 
1890-0. 


Number of 
Wins. 


Declination 
1890-0. 


Nnmber of 


— ■ 


2499 
3810 


1887 Feb. 19 

1887 Feb. 28 

1888 iur.'ig 

1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 11 


h <n I 

11 36 18-59 
18-85 

n 36 18-76 
17-96 
17-76 
17-63 

11 35 17-80 


1 
7 

2 
6 

7 


+ 12 4 60-4 

48-2 

+ 12 4 64-3 

62-i 

55-6 

+ 12 4 53-8 




cB, D6d.+ 
cB, vL, E 

B, L 


2601 
3813 


1888 Mar. 20 

1889 April 2 


11 35 29-15 

28-66 

11 35 28-91 


6 
6 


+ 37 9 I9-B 

231 

+37 9 21-3 




pF, cL, tnoonli^t 
cB 


2520 
3838 


1887 Mar. 19 
1887 April 10 

1889 Mar.'aZ 

1890 Mar. 23 

1891 April 13 


11 38 16-68 
16-77 

11 38 16-72 
17-67 
14-04 
U-79 

11 38 16-47 


17 
13 

5 
6 
6 


+ 58 33 31-9 
29-7 

+58 33 308 
34-2 
42-8 
33-7 

+58 33 36-9 




pB, S, R, mbM 
pB, pS, R, well seen 

pF, V diffic 
V diffic. 
pF, F»8 


2645 
3877 


1888 Mar. 31 

1889 Mar. 6 
1889 Mar. 30 
1891 April 7 
1891 April 11 


11 40 14-98 
16-61 

17-29 

16-87 

11 40 16-44 


6 
4 

5 
5 


+ 48 6 63-2 
76-8 
69-3 
67-9 
76-4 

+ 48 5 68-7 




cB, oL, IbM, diffic. 
bad definition 

B, L, no cond. 


2664 
3898 


1886 Mar. 19 
1889 April 2 


11 43 22-93 

22-58 
11 43 22-76 


7 
6 


+ 66 41 42-4 

42-2 

+ 66 41 42-3 




B,mbM 
VB.K 


2566 
3900 


1887 Feb. 19 

1888 M^r.'aO 
1891 Mar. 31 


11 43 26-79 


4 

'7 
6 


+27 37 66-6 




oB,KA± 
eB,H 


26-41 

26-99 

11 43 26-70 


61-3 

55-7 

+27 37 58-5 


2597 
3938 


1888 Mar. 9 

1890 Mar. 23 

1891 April 7 
1891 April 13 


11 47 4-25 
405 
3-35 

11 47 '3-88 


7 
6 
3 


+ 44 43 65-5 
62-9 
660 
43-7 

+ 44 43 67-0 




B, pL, N 
pB,L 
pB, diffic. 
V diffic. 


2600 
3941 


1887 Feb. 28 
1887 Mar. 19 
1667 Mar. 20 

1889 Mw-. 22 
1689 Mar. 27 
1891 April 11 


11 47 12-78 
12-64 
13-24 

11 47 12-89 
12-14 

i2-2i 
11 47 1217 


16 
13 
13 

6 

'7 


+ 37 35 63-7 
38-6 
640 

+ 37 36 55-4 
50-1 
62-6 
541 

+37 35 52-3 


3 
3 


tB,N 

vB, pL, N 
vB, N 
vB,N 


2636 
3992 


1887 April 10 

i889 April 2 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April U 


11 Bl 52-96 


13 

6 

4 


+53 59 131 


2 

2 
2 
2 


pB, L, N, bright moon- 
[light 
.■L,™bM 
oB, vL, N 


53-42 

5205 

11 51 62-73 


8-9 

8-5 

131 

+63 69 10-2 
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G.O. 
N.G.O 


Date. 


Eigbt 
AscenBion 
18900. 


Kumberof 
Wires. 


Declioation 
1890-0. 


Nnmbecrf 


RnUBKB. 


2660 
4026 


1887 Feb. 24 
1887 Mur. 22 

ihii iiar. 26 

1890 Mm-. 23 


k m • 

11 63 44-34 
43-99 

11 63 44-16 
43-56 
43-76 

11 53 43-66 


22 
15 

'7 
6 


-f 61 34 27-8 
24-8 

+ 61 34 26-3 
23-3 
24-9 

+61 34 24-1 


1 
3 


vB, N = • 10 
vB, cL, stellar N 

v6, pL, N, moonlight 


2663 
4030 


1887 Fob. 19 
1887 Mu-. 23 

im April '7 
1891 April 13 


11 64 46-91 
45-79 

11 54 45-86 
46-61 
46-76 

11 64 46-68 


11 
16 

6 

4 


-0 29 8-1 
135 

-0 29 10-8 
18-3 
22-0 

-0 29 20-2 




cB, L, mbM 

cB, L, bM 
moonlight 


2680 
4061 


1887 Fab. 28 
1887 Mar. 19 

i888 Mar. '9 
1889 Mar. 22 


U 67 .... 
31-39 

11 67 31-39 
31-04 
31-19 

11 67 31-11 


i2 

'7 

3 


+ 45 8 40-6 
60-7 

+46 8 46-6 
40-6 
38-0 

+46 8 39-2 




B 

cB, pobM 

B, pL, N, B • pr 


2717 
4102 


1890 Mar. 23 
189! Mar. 31 

1891 Apnl 7 


12 47-13 
47-97 
47-42 

12 47-61 


6 

4 
6 


+ 63 19 23-4 
19-2 
295 

+ 63 19 240 




E,pS,E 
2F " pr. 3- 


2723 
4111 


1887 April 1 

im Mar."i9 
1890 Mar. 17 


12 1 27-79 


17 

'7 
3 


+ 43 40 44-4 




tB, = • 10 
tB, pL, B • nt 


27-06 

27-36 

12 1 27-20 


41-6 

44-3 

+ 43 40 42-9 


2762 
4147 


1887 M«-. 20 

i889 Aprii'2 
1891 April 7 
1891 April 13 
1891 April 14 


12 4 29-77 


13 

'7 
1 
7 
6 


+ 19 9.... 




B, L, mbM 
diffic, moonlight 


29-63 
30-61 
30-62 
28-68 
12 4 29-92 


10-6 
14-2 
12-2 
11-2 
+ 19 9 12-0 


2766 
4162 


1888 Mar. 20 
1891 April 11 


12 6 17-39 

16-30 

12 6 16-86 


5 
3 


+ 24 44 0-4 

19-3 

+ 24 44 9-8 




pF, pL, B«8p, RA+ 
F, through douds, * 9 6 ap 


27S6 
4192 


1887 Feb. 19 
1887 Mar. 23 

iiii jiii-.'ii 

1889 Mar. 27 


12 8 12-06 
12-09 

12 8 12-07 
11-73 
11-83 

12 8 11-78 


11 


+ 15 30 42-0 
47-0 

+ 15 30 44-5 
34-4 
38-7 

+ 16 30 36-6 




vL, vmbM 

cB, vL, N 

oB 


2796 
4203 


1887 Feb. 24 

i889 Mar.'sO 
1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


12 9 32-25 


17 


+33 48 36-2 




vB, 8, = • 10-11 


32-62 

32-16 

12 9 32-34 


30-2 

si'-i 

+33 48 30-6 
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21 



o.c. 
N.a.o. 


Date. 


Right 
Aacenaion 
1890-0. 


Number of 
Wine. 


Dedinatioii 
1890-0. 


Number of 


BSIUJIKS. 


2806 
4216 


1887 April 10 

less Mar.'i9 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 13 


4 n * 

12 10 18-44 


14 

7 
4 
6 


+ 13 46 .... 


1 
1 
3 


[mooDliffht 
tB,tL,1« 


18-05 

18-46 

18-76 

12 10 18-42 


41-7 

39.1 

40.9 

+ 13 46 40.6 


2841 
4208 


1887 Mar. 20 

1889 Aprii'25 

1890 Ifiir. 17 

1890 Map. 23 

1891 April 7 
1891 Aprilll 
1691 April 14 


12 13 30-90 


17 

3 

4 
7 
1 
7 


+47 64 507 


2 

3 
2 
2 
3 

1 
3 


vB,tL,1« 
cB 

vL 


sois 

30-64 
30-94 
(31-10) 
30-75 
12 13 3063 


51-6 
56-0 
64-7 
496 
61-7 
60-6 
+47 64 62-4 


2904 
4339 


1889 Map. 30 
1891 Mar. 31 


12 17 57-85 

58 54 

12 17 58-20 


7 
6 


+6 41 30-7 

29-3 

+6 41 30-0 


2 
1 


cB,S 


2921 
4365 


1887 Fab. 24 
1887 Map. 23 

i889 Mar."27 
1891 April 13 


12 18 82-08 

52-06 

12 18 52-07 

52-64 
12 18 5264 


16 

17 


+ 7 66 39-6 
38-2 

+ 7 66 38-9 
34-7 
37-4 

+ 7 65 36-0 


2 
2 

3 

1 


»B,N 
B, cL 

oB,S 


2924 
4369 


1888 Map. 19 
1891 Aprilll 


12 19 9-04 

9-26 

12 19 9-16 


3 
6 


+39 59 40-1 

38-9 

+39 59 39-6 


1 
3 


pB.pS 
cB, S 


2961 
4406 


1888 Map. 31 

1890 Map. 23 

1891 April 7 
1891 April 14 


12 20 37-03 
37-29 
37-36 
37-62 

12 20 37-32 


6 
7 
6 
6 


+ 13 33 13-5 
20-6 
17-8 
203 

+ 13 33 18-0 


1 

3 
3 
3 


oB, L, N 
pB, moonlight 


3025 
4477 


1888 Map. 20 

1889 Map. 27 
1891 Aprilll 


12 24 28-38 

28-62 
12 24 28-50 


6 


+ 14 14 39-0 
43-5 
23-6 

+ 14 14 37-7 


2 
2 
1 


oB, pS, N 
gift 


3043 
4490 


1890 Mar. 23 

1891 April 7 


12 25 13-18 

13-86 

12 25 13-52 




+ 12 14 66-1 

46-6 

+ 12 14 56-3 


2 

1 


B, TL.nocond. 
vL, DO cand., throngh 
tdoud. 


3035 
4(86 


1887 Mar. 20 

i889 is^'.'io 

1891 April IS 


12 26 16-34 


11 


+ 12 69 66-0 


2 

'2 

1 


yB 

oB,8 
»B,L 


16-09 

16-82 

12 26 15-4S 


63-6 

68-6 

+ 12 69 661 
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32 Observations of 217 NehvlcB made vrith the Trajisit Cirde, 

TABLE L— CONTDTOBD. 



0.0. 
N.0.0. 


D«te. 


Bight 
AscenaioQ 
1890-0. 


Nmnberof 

WiTM. 


1890-0. 


NmnUrof 
BiUGlJoiu. 




S075 
4526 


1887 Fob. 19 
1887 r«b. 24 
1887 Mur. 23 

1889 A^riiiB 
1891 April 11 


12 28 27-98 
27-87 
27-66 

12 28 27-83 
27-46 
27-41 

12 28 27-43 




■fS 18 .... 
22-3 
20-0 

+8 18 21-2 
18-7 
16-6 

+8 18 176 


'2 
2 

'3 
3 


vB, tL, N 
vB,pL,N 

B,pL 
vB,mbM 


3106 
4666 


1890 Mar. 23 

1891 April 13 
1891 April 14 


12 30 53-14 
63-30 
53-22 

12 30 63-22 




+26 36 28-2 
31-6 
39-2 

+26 36 33-0 


2 
3 
2 


B,pL 


S12I 
4«79 


1888 Mar. 20 

1888 April 4 

1889 Mar. 27 


12 32 10-22 
9-34 
9-86 

12 32 9-81 




+ 12 26 27-6 
22-0 
23-8 

+ 12 25 24-4 


1 
1 
3 


B,pL,N 

F in otada, RA± 

B,pL,N 


3132 
4694 


1887 April 14 

iisi Apriiii 


12 34 16-60 




-n 1 8-1 


1 
'3 


»B, yL, N 
vB, ,L, N 


12 34 16-50 


-11 1 7-1 


3166 
4631 


1888 Max. 31 

1889 April 25 

1690 Mar. IT 

1691 Mar. 31 
1891 AprU 13 


12 36 43-31 

43-76 

43-94 

44-16 

12 36 43-79 




+ 33 » 41 
11-8 

'9-2 

78 

+ 33 9 8-2 


1 
2 

'2 
2 


vB,tL,N = •11-12 
pB, through douda 

tL,N 


3169. 
3170 
4636 


1887 Feb. 24 
1887 Mar. 19 


12 37 13-35 

13-19 

12 37 13-27 




+3 17 23-8 

30-3 

+3 17 27-0 


1 
2 


B,L,iiibM 


3182 
4649 


1886 Mar. 19 
1891 April 14 


12 38 7-25 

7-76 

12 38 760 




+ 12 9 20-4 

18-6 

+ 12 9 19-5 


1 
3 


vB, pL, E 


3193 
4660 


1887 Mar. 23 

ie89 Mu.'ot 

1890 Mar. 23 

1891 April 11 


12 38 69-40 




+U 47 35-7 


2 

i 

3 
1 


B,S,N 
B 


68-73 

69-62 

69-20 

12 38 59-18 


32-3 

34-8 

34-2 

+ 11 47 33-8 


3198 
4666 


1888 April 4 


12 39 29-38 




+0 8 11-8 


1 


through cIoudB 






3227 
4697 


1888 May 4 
1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


12 42 6475 
64-74 
55-04 

12 42 54-84 




-6 n 69-8 
61-6 
62-4 

-6 11 61.3 


2 
3 

2 


twilight 


3249 
4726 


1888 Mar. 20 
1891 April 13 


12 45 2-89 

3-67 

12 46 3-23 




+26 6 0-8 

41 

+ 26 6 2-6 


1 
3 


vB, »L, S 
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Ohtservations of 217 JVebtdce made with the Transit Circle. 23 
TABLE L— CoNnNUED. 



G.C. 
N.G.O. 


Date. 


Right 
AsceneioD 
18900. 


Nambwof 
Wire& 


18900. 


Number of 

BiMCtJODlL 


Remarkb. 


3268 
4756 


1887 April 14 

i888 Mar." 'si 
1889 April 26 
1891 April 11 
1891 April U 


12 45 41-98 


12 
7 
6 

1 


+41 43 ... . 


2 
4 

4 
2 


vB,L 

vB, S, N 
vB, N = • 10 

vB,RA+ 


41-61 

41-94 

42-42 

12 46 41-90 


8-4 
6-2 
8-4 
6-7 
+41 43 7-2 


3274 
4764 


1888 April 4 

1889 Mar. 27 


12 46 46-41 

46-45 

12 46 46-43 


7 
7 


+ 11 64 36-5 

41-9 

+ 11 54 39-2 


2 


vB, p8. N, 2 •• pr 


3300 
4793 


1887 Mar. 23 

isgo Mai-. 23 
1891 Mar. 31 


12 49 21-58 


8 

4 
3 


+ 29 31 79-3 




pB, pL, • 8 n r 

EA± 


20-28 

20-89 

12 49 20-68 


49-9 

51-4 

+29 31 60-6 


3316 
4814 


1888 Mar. 19 


13 60 36-42 


6 


+68 66 22-6 




pB, pL 






3321 
4826 


1887 Mar. 19 
1887 April 14 

1890 Mar.'i? 

1891 April 11 
1891 April 13 


12 61 19-43 
19-47 

12 51 19-45 
19-45 
1906 
19-55 

12 51 19-36 


15 

13 

7 
6 

2 


+22 16 44-4 
416 

+ 22 16 43-0 
38-1 
38-7 
38-7 

+22 16 38-6 


2 


vB, vL, N 
vB,vL.N 


3342 
4866 


1888 Mar. 20 

1889 April 26 

1890 Mar, 23 


12 53 58-32 

68-43 
12 53 68-37 




+ 14 45 46-6 
50-0 
45-7 

+ 14 46 47-4 




cB, pL, 2 condensations; 
pF, dittc. [observed 1 
2 condeD8at'na,ob8erved f 


3356 
4900 


1888 April 4 
1891 April 13 


12 65 4 28 

6-08 

12 66 4-68 




+ 3 5 6-6 

6-2 

+ 3 6 5-9 




observed • 10 att 
same 


3396 
4956 


1888 Mar. 31 

1889 April 21 
1891 Aprilll 
1891 April 13 


12 69 60-49 

5i-i6 

61-73 
12 59 50-98 


6 

6 
2 


+ 36 46 4-4 
1-8 
3-6 
7-8 

+ 36 46 4 4 




pB,pS,bM,»n! 
pB, pS, onbM 
oB 
pF,RA± 


3397 
4958 


1887 Mar. 19 
1887 Mar. 23 

isSS Mar. "i9 
1889 Mar. 27 


13 6-43 
6-47 

13 6-45 
4-97 
5-10 

13 503 


11 
12 

6 
7 


-7 25 .... 
62-6 

-7 25 62-6 
49-6 
64-2 

-7 25 61-9 


2 


vB, 8, N 
tB, S, N 


3437 
6006 


1887 Mar. 19 

1887 Mar. 22 

1888 April" 4 

1889 Apra 26 

1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


13 6 51-38 
6101 

13 6 61-20 
60-48 
50-73 
60-76 
50-89 

13 6 60-71 


18 
9 

6 
6 
7 
7 


+ 37 38 44-5 
42-8 

+ 37 38 43-6 
36-8 
33-4 
36-3 
36-1 

+37 38 35-4 


2 
2 


vB,N 

vL, through clouds 

B,pL 
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ObservaUons of 217 Nebuke made with the Transit Circle. 

TABLE L— COHTDIOTD. 



G.O. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Kight 
Ascension 
18900. 


Numbwof 
Wire*. 


Deoiination 
1890-0. 


Number ot 
BiwctioDS. 


RUUBKS. 


3453 
D034 


1888 Mm-. 20 
1891 April 11 


13 7 31-63 

31-67 

13 7 31-75 


7 
4 


+ 18 45 30 
2-4 

+ 18 46 2-7 


3 

4 


TvB, tL, vmbM 

wB 


3459 
5033 


1887 Mar. 23 

i888 Mi^."i9 
1689 Mu-. 27 
1890 Mar. 23 


13 8 2308 


13 


+37 10 32-2 


3 

i 
2 
3 


vB^L,H 


2319 

22-82 
13 8 2300 


38-3 

35-8 

36-3 

+37 10 3$-8 


3474 
5055 


1868 Mar. 31 

1690 Mar. 17 

1691 Mar. 31 
1891 Afoil 13 


13 10 fil-49 
62-59 
63-17 
53-49 

13 10 52-69 




+42 36 37- 1 
42-3 
37-2 
36-7 

+42 36 381 


2 
3 
2 
3 

■■ 


B,Tl,H 
vB, tL, N 


3506 
5103 


1888 April 4 

1889 Apiil 21 
1889 April 25 


13 15 37-45 

37-3i 
13 15 37-36 




+ 43 39 32-9 
360 
31-1 

+ 43 39 33-3 


1 
3 
3 


pB, pS, * 7 interferes 
pB, S,B«n 1' 
pB 


3524 
6127 


1887 Mai-. 23 

i889 M«^."27 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 11 


13 18 38-30 




+32 8 33-2 


1 

i 
1 

1 


pB, 2" 11-12 up 

pB, difflc. 
diffic, RA+ 
pB, diffic. 


39-66 

37-72 

13 18 38-17 


26-1 
29-1 
279 

+ 32 6 27-4 


3572 
6194 


1888 Mar. 31 

1888 May 4 

1889 Mar. 27 
1889 April 21 
1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 13 


13 25 14-11 
13-55 

14-23 

14-29 

13 25 1406 




+ 47 45 43 5 
44-9 
46'6 
44-1 
47-7 

+47 46 45-l' 


2 
1 

I 


vB,N(Hpcondeiiaation) 
B, twilight 

vB 


3592 
6218 


1888 April 4 

1890 Mar. 17 

1891 April 11 


13 28 23-29 
24-23 
23-97 

13 28 23-83 




+63 20 10-3 

11-2 

5-5 

+63 20 9-0 


1 

2 
2 


pF, diffic, 
V diffic. 


3615 
5248 


1887 Feb. 24 
1887 Mar. 23 

1889 April 2i 
1891 Mar. 31 
1691 April 11 


13 32 3-65 

3-65 

13 32 3-65 

'3-57 

2-93 

13 32 3-36 




+9 26 50-2 
54-6 

+ 9 26 62-4 
45-9 

44'2 
+ 9 26 461 


1 
2 

'2 

i 


B,N 
B,N 

B, pL, M 
cB. L 
RA± 


3636 
5272 


1687 Feb. 24 

1887 Mar. 19 

i888 Mi^'."26 

1688 Mar. 31 

1888 May 2 
1891 April 11 


13 37 7-39 
7-14 

13 37 7-26 
6-51 
6-71 
6-41 
6-64 

13 37 6-64 




+26 56 .... 

42-'3' 
61-0 

68-9 

67-8 

+28 56 62-5 


'2 
2 
1 
4 


vtB,vL, 2N1 
wB, tL, N 

Obeerved cond. incp. pert 

vB,vL,H 

vB, wL, N 
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Obsermtiffns of 217 Nebidce made with the Transit Circle. 
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25 



G.C. 

N.G.C. 



1887 April 14 



April 16 
May 4 

April 13 



1888 April 

1889 April 



Right 

Ascension 
1890'0. 

h m • 
13 37 1539 

14-32 

14-83 
16-04 

13 37 14-87 

13 40 

38- is 
13 40 .isis 



47-0 

480 

+42 1ft 47-5 



I pB, E 



1888 Mat. 

1888 May 

1889 Mar. 

1890 Mar. 



I 44 16-8 
15-8 
13-4 



li, L, RA± 
B, pL 



1887 Mar. 23 
1887 April 14 



13 50 36-7« i 13 



617 



1888 April 4 

1891 April 11 

1891 May 9 

1891 May 10 



April 25 



1887 Mar. 23 



1888 May 4 

1890 Mar. 17 

1890 Mar, 23 

1891 Mar. 31 
1891 April 11 



13 50 35- 

35-55 I 
36-04 

13 50 35-80 I 



1 



13 59 20-82 

20-44 

20-28 
19-71 
19-81 
20-10 
13 59 20-07 



+5 47 39-5 
32-8 

+6 47 36-2 
40-7 
32-5 

+ 5 47 36 6 



f47 46 17-2 
35-5 

29-4 

(-47 46 27-4 



)-54 £ 



54-5 

60-2 
56-8 
60-2 



cB,pL 



cB, L, N 

y diffic., twilight 



pB,vL,N=12,» 11-12 
[nf 



[field 



1688 May 2 

1891 April 1.S 

1891 May 9 

1891 May 11 



14 3 2l)-90 

22-50 



p6, S, clouds 
vF in twilight 
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Observations of 217 Nebulce made wUh the Transit Cvrde. 
TABLE I.— CoNTmuED. 



G.C. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Right 
18900. 


Nnmbtrot 
Wires. 


Declination 
18900. 


Number or 
BiwctioD>. 


— 


3846 
5566 


1887 April 14 

1888 M»y ' 4 

1889 Mar. 27 

1889 April 25 

1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


* m ( 
14 14 48-07 


10 

7 
7 
5 
7 

7 


+4 26 .... 


i 

2 
2 

2 
2 


B, brighter than • f 
cB, • 12 B f 
B, S, Dec). ± 


47-74 
47-64 
47-34 
47-75 
47-75 
14 14 47 64 


22-9 
231 
19-6 
18-6 
22-5 
+4 26 21-3 


3854 
5582 


1889 April 21 
1891 April 13 
1891 May 9 
1891 May 10 
1891 May U 


14 16 

15-17 
14-29 
14-52 
14-62 

14 16 14-65 


4 
5 
6 
3 


+ 40 11 61-2 
48-7 
65-3 
48-6 
35-6 

+40 11 49-3 




pB,lf,B'»(,F».p 

oB 

Decl. ± 


3897 
5631 


1887 April 14 

isSS Mar. 20 

1888 May 4 

1889 Mar. 27 

1890 Mar. 17 


14 23 


6 
6 
6 


+57 4 36-5 




B, 8, B 
B 


7-37 

6 60 

7-10 

14 23 702 


310 
37-3 
32 4 

+ 67 4 33-6 


3942 
5689 


1888 April 4 

1889 Mar. 27 

1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


14 31 35-48 
35-57 
35-81 
35-58 

14 31 35-61 


7 
5 
5 
6 


+49 13 17-4 
19-7 
13-6 
200 

+ 49 13 17-7 




oB, pL, mbM 


3956 
5701 


1888 May 4 
1891 May 9 
1891 May 10 
1891 May 11 


14 33 41-37 
42-36 
41-89 
4214 

14 33 41-95 


4 
6 
1 
5 


+ 6 50 22-2 
111 
17-5 
13 3 

+ 6 50 160 




pB, diffic 

pB 

pB, EA± 

pB 


3987 
5746 


1887 Mar. 23 

i889 Miir."27 
1890 Mar. 17 
1890 Mar. 23 


14 39 21-53 


13 

7 
7 
5 


+ 2 26 19-9 




cB, L, bM 

pB, DecL too lai^e 


2101 
20-95 

21-10 
14 39 21-02 


17-6 
8-7 
93 

+2 25 11-9 


4021 
5806 


1888 May 4 
1891 April 13 
1891 May 10 
1891 May 11 


14 54 25-36 
25-36 
25-39 
26-06 

14 54 25-54 


5 

4 
7 
5 


+2 19 41-6 
235 
28-6 
37-2 

+2 19 32-7 




pF, pL, Ded. ± dilfio. 
pB, RA good 


4045 
5846 


1887 Mar. 23 

1890 Mar.'i? 

1891 April 11 
1891 May » 
1891 May 11 


15 5502 


14 

6 
7 
5 
5 


+2 1 541 


2 


tB,L 


54'2I 
53-87 
54-65 
54-70 
15 54-36 


51-3 
48-2 
482 
54-8 
+2 1 60-6 
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G.C. 
N.G.C 


Date. 


Eight 

Ascension 
18900. 


Number of 

Wirea. 


Declination 
1890 0. 


NumW of 


Reicakks. 


4058 
5866 


1888 May 11 
1891 April IS 
1891 May 10 
1891 May U 


K n t 

15 3 27-60 

27-78 

27-61 

28-63 

15 3 27-90 


7 

7 
6 


+56 11 13-7 
8-4 
14-2 
10-8 

+ 56 11 11-8 


2 
4 
4 
3 




4064 
5879 


1887 April 15 

i888 April' 4 
1891 April 11 
1891 M!ay 9 


15 6 55-48 


14 

'3 
6 
5 


+57 24 65-3 


2 

3 
3 




54-69 
53-65 
55-31 

15 6 54-35 


55-2 

53-7 

57-2 

+ 57 24 55-4 


4077 
5899 


1887 Mar. 23 

1891 April' ii 
1891 April 13 
1P91 May 10 
1891 May 11 


15 11 417 


6 

5 
'4 


+ 42 27 25-4 


1 

i 

2 
2 

1 


pB,pL 

Decl. + 
pB, V diffic 

diffiu, "good obs. 


'4-97 

'4-38 
15 11 467 


30-1 
186 
2-5 

21-9 
+42 27 18-3 


4128 
5982 


1887 April 15 

1888 May "4 
1891 April 11 
1891 April 13 
1831 May 9 
1891 May 10 
1891 May 11 


15 36 26 11 


12 

6 
7 
4 
7 
6 
5 


+ 59 42 50-1 


3 

'2 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 


B, pS, cond. = • 10-11 
pB, S, R, Decl,+ 


2539 

26-21 
25-28 
24-71 
24-60 
25 00 
15 36 2503 


53-3 
45-6 
50-0 
45-9 
49-8 
47-5 
+59 42 48-7 


4234 
6210 


1888 May 4 
1891 April 11 
1891 April 13 
1891 May 9 
1891 May 11 


16 39 52-95 

53-08 
53-18 
5306 
52-88 
16 39 53 03 


6 
6 
7 

7 
6 


+ 24 14-8 
13-5 
13-4 
lfi-1 
130 

+ 24 14-2 


2 
4 
3 
3 
3 


vB, S, R, = • 9-5. R«d 

I Through clouds. Bright 

= • 9-5. Red field illu- 
mination 


4256 
6254 


1888 May 4 
1891 April 13 
1891 May 9 
1891 May 11 


16 51 2216 
21-39 
22-07 
22-33 

16 51 21-99 


6 
4 
5 

7 


-3 55 19-7 

24-4 
15 6 

-3 55 'l'9'-9 


1 
1 

1 


N, another cond. nf, 
diffic. in twilight 


4625 
7006 


1886 Sept. 27 
1888 Odi. 12 


20 56 21-20 


9 
7 


+ 15 44 57-4 


1 
'3 


B, pS, R, moonlight 


20 56 20-60 


+ 15 45 19-2 


4670 
7078 


1866 Sept. 27 


21 24 39-37 


16 


+ 11 41 4-5 


2 


vB, vL, mbM 
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TABLE I.— CoNTiNCEiJ, 



G.C. 
N.G.O. 


Date. 


Eight 
Ascension 
18900. 


NDmbwof 
Wiree. 


Declination 
18900. 


Nomberof 
Buectdom. 


RnuKKS. 


4678 
7089 


1886 Oct. 22 
1886 Nov. 16 
1886 Nov. 18 

isss Oct. is 

1888 Oct. 14 
1888 Oct. 29 


AM) 

21 27 47-36 
4719 
47-09 

21 27 47-21 
46-75 
46-76 

46-97 
21 27 46-83 


14 
12 
10 

6 
6 

7 


-1 18 37-6 
44-9 
38-3 

-1 18 40-3 
37-1 
431 

415 
-1 18 40 6 


2 

1 
2 

'3 

2 

3 


wB,vL,d = 4' 

vB, vL, iR 

wB, vL, iR, pmbM 

vL, vmbM, strong moon- 
light 
vB, vL. iR, mbM 


4734 
7177 


1886 Oct. 22 
1886 Nov. 18 

1886 Nov. 27 
1886 Nov. 29 

isee Oct. 12 

1888 Oct. 14 
1888 Oct. 23 
1888 Oct. 29 


21 55 26-77 
26-43 
2602 
26-53 

21 55 26-44 

26-43 

2619 

26-23 

21 66 26-28 


7 
7 
5 
6 

4 
6 

7 


+ 17 12 33-8 
28-4 

+ 17 12 31-1 
32-8 
27-2 
30-6 
35-7 

+ 17 12 31-6 


1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 


F 

F 

F, diffic. 

pB, pS 

pB, 8, moonlight 

pF,pS 

cB, pS, mbM 


4760 
7217 


1886 Aug. 26 
1886 Oct. 22 
1886 Oct. 31 
1886 Nov. 27 
1886 Nov. 29 

i888 Septus 
1888 Oct. 23 
1888 Oct. 29 


22 2 56-76 
5706 
66-78 
56-60 
66-86 

22 2 66-81 
5617 
56-22 
56-14 

22 2 66-18 


7 
7 
12 
14 
13 

'7 

7 
5 


+30 49 16-2 
10-8 

12-8 
15-9 

+ 30 49 13-9 
20-3 
200 
17-0 

+30 49 191 


1 
1 
1 
1 

'2 
2 
2 


B, mbM 

B, pL, mbM 

cB, pL, moonlight 

B,pL 


4815 
7331 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Oct. 22 
1886 Oct. 31 

1888 Sept. "4 
1888 Sept. 5 
1888 Sept. 14 
1888 Oct. 14 


22 32 2-16 
2-20 
2-41 

22 32 2-26 
1-93 
1-95 
2-12 
2-28 

22 32 207 


13 

12 
10 

'e 
7 

6 

7 


+ 33 50 42-9 
45-1 
46-4 

+ 33 50 44-8 
45-8 
41-8 
460 
46-9 

+ 33 50 45-1 


2 

1 
1 

'3 
3 
3 
2 


cB 

B, S, mbM 
B, S, mbM 
cB,pL 


4821 
7332 


1885 Nov. 27 

1888 Oct. 23 
1888 Oct. 29 


22 32 9-74 


8 

7 
7 


+ 23 13 35-3 




cB,S 

B, pS, mbM 


9-40 

9-57 

22 32 9-48 


39-0 

390 

+ 23 13 390 


4827 
7364 


1886 Oct. 22 
1886 Nov. 25 

1888 Aug.'sO 
1888 Sept. 12 
1888 Nov. 28 


22 36 

14-62 

22 36 14-62 
14-53 
14-10 
13-86 

22 36 14-16 


'4 

5 

7 
6 


+60 42 48-5 
41-5 

+60 42 450 
45-7 
435 
41-5 

+60 42 43-6 




Decl. + 

B, S, R 

B, pL, IbM 

pF in haze, B»sf 


4846 
7385 


1888 Sept. 5 
1888 Oct. 29 


22 44 26-72 
25-24 

22 44 25-48 


6 
5 


+ 11 1 27-6 

260 

+ 11 1 26-8 




pP, pL, -np 

pF, S 
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G.C. 
N.G.C. 


Date. 


Right 
Ascension 
1890-0. 


Number of 


1890-0. 


Nombarof 


Bkhakks. 


4879 
7448 


1888 Sept. 5 
1888 Oct. 23 
1888 Oct. 29 


22 54 35-90 
36-04 
36-60 

22 54 36-18 


7 
7 

7 


+ 15 23 23-8 
17-2 

26-0 
+ 15 23 22-3 


2 


pB, pL, ibM, 'no- 

cB, pL, mbM 
cB, pL, bM, diffic. 


4883 
74B7 


1886 Sept. 27 
1886 Nov. 25 
1886 Nov. 27 
1886 Nov. 29 
1886 Nov. 30 

i887 Nov." is 
1888 Aug. 30 
1888 Sept. 4 
1666 Sept. 12 


22 65 44-28 

4412 
44 10 

22 55 44-17 
43-66 
43-64 

43-82 

43-70 

22 55 43-70 


5 

5 

6 

6 
6 
7 
6 


+ 29 33 .... 
2-4 

Vo-8 

5-9 

+29 S3 6-4 

17-8 

14-2 

13-6 

+ 29 33 15-2 


2 
3 
2 


pB,L 

pB 

pB. d = 3' 

pB 

pF, 2«f in par. 
cB, pS 

cB, pL, mbM 


4903 
7515 


1888 Sept. 4 !23 7 17-22 
1888 Sept, 12 17-13 
1888 ■ Oct. 29 , 17-75 
23 7 17-37 


6 
4 

6 


+ 12 4 55-2 

46-i 
+ 12 4 50-6 


2 

i 


pF, pL, diffic, • 9-5 nf 

pF, pL 

pF, L,v diffic 


4921 
7562 


1888 Aug. 30 23 10 22-88 
1888 Oct. 23 22-62 
23 10 22-75 


4 
2 


+ 65 17-3 
+ 66 ]V-3 


2 


pB,pS 

pF, in moonlight 


4928 
7585 


1886 Sept. 27 


23 12 2096 


4 


- 5 15 1-3 


1 


pB,pS 






4936 
7619 


1888 Sept. 5 23 14 3985 
1888 Sept. 12 , 39-84 
1888 Sept, 14 39-95 
23 14 39-88 


7 
6 

7 


+ 7 36 130 

7-8 

19-7 

+ 7 36 13-5 


2 
2 
2 


cB 

B, pL, mbM 

cB,S 


4939 

7625 


1887 Nov. 15 


23 15 0-14 


4 


+ 16 37 25-6 


1 


pB, B • f 






4964 
7662 


1886 Nov. 25 23 20 3722 
1886 Nov. 27 ' 37-32 
1886 Nov. 29 37 04 
1886 Nov. 30 37-06 

'23 20 37-16 

1888 Aug. 30 36-91 
1888 Sept. 4 37-04 
1888 Sept. 5 36-88 
1888 Oct. 12 
1888 Oct. 23 36-97 
23 20 36-95 


13 
10 
14 
16 

7 
7 
4 

7 


+41 55 47-0 
46-9 
49-2 
47-2 

+ 41 55 47-6 
49-2 
48-6 
47-9 
48-8 
49-3 

+ 41 55 48-8 


3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 
2 


vB, K, d = 10" •) 

same 

same 
same 


4993 
7714 


1888 Sept. 5 23 30 36-78 
1888 Sept. 12 ' 36-38 

1888 Oct. 12 . 

1888 Oct. 29 36-47 
23 30 36-54 


5 

7 

'7 


+ 1 32 .... 
48-2 
44-3 
43-1 

+ 1 32 45-2 


'2 
1 
1 


pB,.pS, bM, B'sf 

pB 

pF, S 


5000 

7727 


1886 Nov. 27 
1886 Nov. 29 
1886 Nov. 30 


23 34 1280 
12-34 
12-60 

23 34 12-58 


5 
10 
1 


-12 54 27 
12-8 
15-6 

-12 54 10-4 


1 
1 
1 


F, Dec]. ± 
Decl. ± 
cB, Decl. + 



*) N.G.C. 7S62 appears in a dark field 0'6 mg fainter than neigbbouriog Htar 7-8 a 

illuiainatei] by yellow light, aJthoogh this ehowa stars of the 9 mg. 
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Observations of 217 Neindce made with the Transit Circle. 
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G.O. 
N.G.O. 


Date. 


Right 
AsceoBioii 
18900. 


NomWof 
Wire.. 


DeclinRtion 
1890-0. 


Konibarof 


Rkharu. 


5005 

7742 


1888 Aug. 30 
1888 Sept. 4 
1888 Dec. 8 


k n 1 

23 38 39-87 
39-68 
39-37 

23 38 39-64 


7 
5 

7 


+ 10 9 23-7 
24-9 
20-5 

+ 10 9 23-0 


3 
2 


s, =• 11-12, 'lasf 

cB, pS 


5006 
7743 


1886 Nov. 27 
1888 Oct'. "29 


23 36 44-98 


4 


+ 9 19 32-3 




P, ■ sp, DecL ± 


23 38 44-94 


+ 9 19 26-7 


5015 
7760 


1888 Sept. 12 


23 43 38-45 


6 


+ 30 22 10-2 




cB, S, bM 






5029 
7785 


1887 Dec. 7 
1688 Oct. 29 

1888 Dec. 


23 49 41-23 
41-71 
40-82 

23 49 41-27 


6 
6 
6 


+ 5 18 19-8 
11-3 
15-7 

+ 5 18 15-6 


2 


pF, pL, no oond., Ded. ± 

pF,pS,»7pr,2F"sf, 

[dilBc. 


6038 
7798 


1887 Nov. 15 


23 63 48-38 




+ 20 8 21-9 




F, 8, • 10 sp 3- 






5046 
7814 


1888 Aug. 30 
1888 Sept. 4 
1888 Sept. 14 


23 57 36-92 
3612 
36-15 

23 67 36-40 




+ 15 31 57-9 
54-0 
56 9 

+ 15 31 56-3 




F in moonligiit 

pB,cL 

pB, diffic. 


5050 
7820 


1888 Oct. 29 
1866 Dec. 8 


23 58 51-76 

50-59 

23 58 61-17 




+ 4 35 1-8 
+ 4 35 i-8 




F, S. diffic. 
F, V diffic. 
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Observatiom of 227 Nebulce made with the Trandt Circle. 









Number of 


Schin 


So. 


G.C. 


N.U.C. 


chrono- 
graphed 












Observations. 


AocogS. 


1 


8 


16 


2 3 


' 


1 


53 


108 


3 2 






■A 


62 


128 


2 






4 


90 


185 


4 






ft 


105 


205 


2 






ti 


117 


22! 


3 


+f 


14 


7 


lis 


224 








B 


U9 


266 


4 






U 


158 


278 


3 






10 


176 


315 


3 5 






11 


218 


404 


2 3 




J 2 


264 


470 


2 1 






VA 


269 


474 


2 






14 


307 


524 


2 3 






Ift 


342 


584 








1« 


385 


650 






1 


17 


386 


651 






' 


iH 


430 


718 


7 6 




1 


IH 


463* 


772 






1 


20 


526 


890 








21 

22 
23 


544 
549 

574 


936 
949 
1022 










24 


576 


1023 




+0-69 


25 


600 


1068 




+0-61 


2ft 


604 


1084 






37 


628 


1161 






I 


2K 


648 


1209 








1l« 


675 


1275 








30 


709 


1332 


2 






31 
32 
33 
34 


752 
778 
801 
826 


1407 
1453 
1501 
1535 


5 

2 

3 2 

5 








-001 


35 


847 


1569 


5 6 




36 
37 
38 
39 


866 
888 
932 
1005 


1600 
1637 
1700 

1788 


2 
4 
7 
6 






1 




40 
41 


1137 
1157 


1931 
1952 


5 
3 




+0-94 


4'2 


1185 


1982 


1 




43 


1202 


1999 


3 


+0-12 


44 


1225 


2022 


2 


+( 36 1 


45 


1267 


2068 









- 0-5 
+ 0-1 



D' Arrest (Leipsic). 



ditcosfi. AS. 



(- 0-9) 



(- 2) 



D'Arrest 
(Copanliageti). 



iaeosS. A 6. 



- 0-8 
(+ 1-4) 



(+ 15) 



+010 
-005 
{+0-47) 



+0-50 
+b-80 



An COB S. A£. 



+ 17-9 
+ 31 
:+ 0-6) 



-0-09 
-0-04 



-0-29 
+0-55 



+0-11 
+0-09 



+012 
+0-22 



+0-22 
+i>36 
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Engelmai 



Eogelhardt I., II. 



aacmS. A 



Aacos£. A 



+061 
+0-64 
+ 002 
+ 0-21 
+0-36 

(+0-39) 
+016 
+0-67 
+0-45 



+0-68 
-0-20 
-0-32 
+0-43 
(-0-63) 
fO-21 



+009 
+0-64 



+0-63 

f'o'is 
-i-b-oi 

-0-06 
-0 55 
+0-39 
+0-15 



(+ 2-9) 
+ 7-3 



+ 2-3 

+ 3-9 

+ 7-7 

+ 3-3 

(+ 1-6) 

+ 4-5 



+0-44 
+ 1-23 
+0-61 

+ 0-61 
+0-07 
(+0-38) 

+0'37 

+b-60 



+012 
-004 
+ 106 
+0-14 



{-0-43) 

+0-91 



+4-9 
-66 
+ 1-3 
+06 



+ 3-7 



+0-46 
+0-22 



+ 1-3 
- 0-4 

*+' 7* 
+ 2-0 

+ 1-6 



+ 8-6 
- 10 



+003 
+ 0-22 
(+0-53) 



- 8-3 
+ 5-3 
(- 0-8) 

+' i-2 



+ 0-07 
< +0.-29) 



(+ 21) 



+018 
+0-77 



(-110) 



(+10-7) 



+0-69 
+0-70 



(+0-3 



+0-27 
+0-56 



+028 
+b"64 



+ 0-44 
'+0-34 



+017 



+ 2-1 



(+0-20) 



+0-68 
+0-49 



+0-54 
(+018) 



(+ 3-2) 



+0-50 
+051 



+ 1-4 

+ 



- 20 
+ SI 



+0-99 

+0-24 
+019 
-019 



+0-16 


- 11 


+0-49 


-11-3 


+0-48 
-0-34 


- 0-7 

- 1-4 



Annals of the Edinbdroh Obbertatobt. Yol, I. 
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Observatwns of 217 NebulcB made with the Traimt Circle. 



TABLE II.— 



Number of 

chrono- 

gr&pbed 

Oraervations. 



D* Arrest { Leipeic) . 



D' Arrest 
(Copenbogen). 



1375 
1425 
1437 



1500 
1519 
1532 
1546 
1548 
1567 
1596 
1626 
1629 
1632 



1704 
1711 
1713 
1720 
1728 
1765 



1771 
1781 
1811 
1823 
1848 



1904 
1944 
1949 



2024 
2041 
2058 
2102 
2104 
2112 
2134 
2145 



2071 
21 7U 
2185 



2415 
2419 
2440 
2481 
2532 
2537 
2542 



2775 
2787 
2830 
2841 



2974 
3021 
3031 



3115 
3147 
3169 
3190 
3242 
3245 
3254 
3277 
3294 



+0-32 
+0-38 



0-00 
+0-48 



+ 1-5 

+ 0-7 

- Ol 

+ 1'3 

+ 0-5 

(+ 1-4) 

+ 1-5 

+ 0-4 



+ 21 
+ 1-2 
- 0-5 



+ 12 
{+ 8) 



-0-06 
+■1-79 



(+008) 



{+ 2-7) 



+0-31 
+0-30 

+0-27 

+0-43 



-0-32 
-0-40 



+ 016 
+0-27 
-0 37 



+0-25 
-007 
-018 
+011 



+010 
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Auwere. 



Vogel I., II. 



AccoaS. A 



BngfliiTiMin 



Engelhardt I., II, 



AaooBJ. AS. 



+0'12 
+0-24 



+ 11 

- 0-9 



+071 
+0-6* 



+0-43 

+ 0-33 

+U0 
+0-47 
-0-29 



+0-83 
{-0-36) 



+0-07 
+0*6 



+004 
+008 



+ 30 

+ 8-2 



+0-66 
+0-44 



- 0-7 
+ 6-4 



(+ 3-5) 



(-0-18) 
+015 
+0-30 
+015 
-0-37 
+0-43 
+0-21 



+008 
+ 0-20 



+ 0-3 

+ 12-5 



+0-22 
+0-51 
+ 0-33 
+034 
+ 0-36 



+0-49 
+0-05 



+ 3-2 



(-0S8) 
+0-32 

-oar 

+0£3 
+0-46 

+ 0-41 
-b-17 



- 4-5 



(+014) 
+b'37 



(- 0-9) 



+0-39 
+0U 



- 10 

+' 2-6 

-1-1 
+' 4-4 
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Observations of 217 Nehdce made with the Transit Cirde, 



Number of 

tdirono- 

graphed 

ObeerratioDS. 



D' Arrest (LeipBic). 



D* Arrest 
(Copenbaj^). 



AacoaS. AS. 



U3 



2150 
2166 
2184 ' 
2162 
2201 



2274 
2276 
2287 
2301 



2343 
2347 
23(>8 
2373 
2376 
2396 
2404 
2413 
2421 
2426 



2464 
2499 
2601 
2620 
2646 
2664 
2666 
2600 
2660 
2663 



2717 
2723 
2752 
2786 
2796 
2806 
2841 
2904 
2921 



2924 
2961 
3026 
3042 
3036 



3301 
3310 
33&1 
3348 
3377 
3379 
3466 
3469 
3504 
3521 



3587 
3593 



3623 
3626 
3666 



3738 
3610 
3613 
3638 
3677 
3696 
3900 
3941 
4026 
4030 



4061 
4102 
4111 
4147 
4192 
4203 
4216 
4256 
4339 
4365 



4369 
4406 
4477 
4490 
4486 



+ 1-14 
+0-18 



+0-21 
'+0-66 



+0-29 
+,017 
-Oil 



+ 0-4 

- OS 

- 4 



+ 0-5 
- 0-6 



+ 9 
0-0 



-007 

- b i i 

+0-37 
-019 

+b.ii 
-i-on 



-0-21 

-oil 

-010 



+0-47 
-0-09 
-0-41 



-0-46 
-0-42 
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CONTINUBD. 



AncosS. A8. 



Vogel I., II. 



AacoeS. AS. 



Esgdhardt I., II. 



Porter. 

A a COS S. A 



+0-05 
+0-32 



101 
102 



+ 062 
+003 



112 
113 
lU 



+005 
+0-34 



133 
134 



+ 3-6 
+ 0-2 



+018 

-i-bos 
-i-bii 

-005 
+016 
+0-31 
+0-56 
+019 

+ 1-26 
+0-32 
+016 
+0-36 
+0-25 

+ 1-46 

+093 
+ 1-44 



-Oil 
+0-35 



+ 0-33 
-0-36 
+ 0-60 



+0-81 
-010 
+0-41 
-013 
-018 

-i-b-is 



+004 
-Oil 



+ 0'7 

+" V-3 



- 3.6 

+ 4-8 

+ 60 

+ 0-5 

+ 01 



+ 0-5 



+ 1-2 
+ 07 



+0-69 
+0 07 



+020 
-Oil 
-OlS 



+ors 



+OSIB 
+002 



+009 
-001 
+OSS 



+3-21 

+ss\ 

+ S-9 



+0-24 
+0-28 
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Number of 

chrono- 

graphed 

Observations. 



D* Arrest (Leipsic). 



D' Arrest 
(Copenhagen). 



136 
137 
138 
139 



3075 
3106 
3121 
SI 32 
3165 



3182 
3193 
3198 
3227 
3249 
32fi8 
3274 



3342 
3356 
3395 
3397 
3437 
3463 
3469 
3474 
3505 
3824 



3572 
3692 
3615 



3864 
3897 
3942 
3966 
3987 
4021 
4045 
4058 
4064 
4077 



4626 
4565 
4579 
4594 
4631 



4636 
4649 
4660 
4666 
4697 
4725 
4736 
4754 
4793 
4826 



4866 
4900 
4966 
4968 
6006 
6024 
6033 
5055 
5103 
6127 



5194 
5218 
5248 
5272 
5273 
5290 
5322 



5701 
5746 
6806 
6846 
6866 
6879 
6899 



+0-55 
+0-97 



+0-70 
+0-87 



+0-68 
+0-41 



+0-47 


-' 2-7 


+0-62 


+ 6-0 



+ 0-7 
'+ *>-3 



+ 10 
+■ 1-6 



+ 0-7 

+ 0-8 

+ 1-0 

- 0-2 

+ 3 

+ 0-7 



+ 0-4 

+ 0-6 

+ 0-7 

+ 0-7 

+ 2-6 

+ 0.9 



- 16 

- 16 



+050 
+0-49 
+019 



1-7 



+0-26 
-0-33 
+0-37 
-0-29 



+ 6-1 

+ 2-0 

+ 08 

+ 0-7 

I (+ 45) 

- 07 

+ 13-6 

- 0-4 

+' '4-6 



+0-37 

-o-eo 



+ 3-6 

+ 4-6 



+ 0-7 



+ 0-6 
+ 6-6 



-0-62 
+ 0-02 
+ 0-29 
+0-28 



fll-3 

fl2-4 
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Continued. 



+001 
+014 



+0-36 
-004 
+ 1-41 



+0-68 
+0-74 
+013 



+0-29 
'+0-43 



-014 
+0-21 
+0-63 
+0-64 



+0-25 
+ 019 
+072 



+ 60 
-i- 2-8 



+ 2-3 
+ 3-2 



+0-21 
+0ti5 
-'0-53 



+0-64 
+0-33 
+0-67 
+0-31 



+ 5-4 
+ 1-7 
+ 1-3 



(+ 1-8) 
- 0-6 



+ 16-3 
+ 2-9 



- 1-0 

+ 12-5 
+ 1-6 



+0-43 
'-i-0-67 



+ 2-6 
+ 6-2 



Vogel I., II. 



+0-64 
+0-20 

+0-89 



+010 
-\-011S 



-0-0^ 
+0-69 



+ *S 
+ 6-4 



+0-74 
'+'o-37 



+019 
+o'29 



+0-26 
-i-O-M 

+0B7 

■+0- 

001 



Engelliafdt I., II. 



+0-0S 

'+6h 



+0-31 
+0-39 



+1-00 

+036 
+6-6S 
-O-l 



+0-46 
-0-13 
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TABLE II.— 




No. 


G.C. 


N.a.c. 


Numbmot 
ebrtmo- 


Schmidt. 


D'AjTflst 


(Leipuc). 


D'Amst 
(Oopnil»g.n). 


Rllaikn. 


Schonfeld I. 
































ObsorratjoiiB. 


4aa»!. 


a J. 


A.ccKiS. 


A3. 


AocosS. 


Hi. 


&.mS. 


AS. 


iac<»8. 


AS. 




181 


1128 


6982 


6 


• 




■ 


" 


+ o'3 


- 3 


-0-27 


- 6-7 


■ 


• 




IH2 


4234 


6210 


6 


-0-16 


+ 1-3 


frO 


+ 6 


- 01 


+ 24 












183 


4266») 


6264 


4 3 


-0-46 


+ 36-9 


+ 0-1 


+ 31 


+ 0-6 


- 16 












184 


4625 


7006 


1 


+0-93 


- 2-1 


0-0 


+ 18 


- 10 


- 10 







+0-26 


+ 1-4 




186 


4670 


7078 




(+0-56) 


(+ 2-8) 


( 00) 


(+ 8) 


(+ 0-2) 


(+ 12) 


(+0-26) 


(+ 4-3) 


(+0-26) 


(+ 3-3) 




186 


4678 


7089 


3 


+0-98 


- 0-6 


- 01 


- 11 


+ 0-6 


■f 8 


+0-86 


- 0-6 


+008 


+ 0-8 




187 


4734 


7177 


3 4 






_ 0-3 


+ 11 


+ 0-6 


- 2 






-0-04 


+ 4-9 




188 


4760 


7217 


3 






+ 0-4 


- 1 


- 0-7 









+0-39 


+ 0-2 




m 


4815 


7331 


4 






+ 0-4 


- 2 


- 0-6 


- 11 


+0-68 


+ 3-4 


+0-24 


+ 0-4 




ISO 


4821 


7332 


2 






+ 01 


+ 7 


+ 11 


+ 11 






+0-06 


+ 3-8 




191 


4827 


7364 


3 










- 0-9 


- 6 












IM 


4845 


7386 


2 
























193 


4879 


7448 


3 






- .07 


+ 12 


- 0-9 


- 1 






-0-34 


+ 3-7 




19* 


4883 


7467 


4 3 






- 0-4 


- 23 


- 0-1 


- 3 












19» 


4903 


7616 


3 2 










- 0-6 


+ 16 












196 


4921 


7662 


2 1 










+ 0-6 


+ 4 












197 


4928 


7585 












(- 0?) 


(- 4) 






-014 


— 4-8 




198 


4936 


7619 


3 










+ 14 


+ 1 






+0-31 


+ 3-6 




199 


4939 


7626 


1 










- 10 


- 2 






(-011) 


(+ 2«) 




^00 


4964 


7662 


4 5 


-0-06^ 


+ 0» 


- 0-3 


- 4 


0-0 


~ 3 


+0-01 


+ 2-0 


-0-06 






JOl 


4993 


7714 


3 










- 0-1 


- 8 






-0-25 


- 1-5 




2(13 


6000 


7727 












(- 1-6) 


(+ 36) 












WW 


6006 


7742 


3 










+ 0-6 


+ 7 






-O-M 


- 1-6 




8M 


6006 


7743 


1 










+ 2-0 


- 6 






-0-32 


+ 1-0 




905 


6015 


7760 


1 










- 0-9 


- 31 












(KM 


6029 


7785 


3 










+ 1-1 


- 11 












■m 


6038 


7798 


1 










— 1-0 









-0-34 


-10-3 




808 


6046 


7814 


3 










- 0-2 


+ 10 






+0-04 


+ 0-2 




209 


6060 


7830 


2 1 










+ 0-2 


+ 12 














*) My obserratioua refer to the following nucleus. 
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Continued. 



Vogel I., II. 



Eogelhardt I., II. 



dacosS. A 



AtxGoeS. AS. 



Aacos8. AS. 



Aacosfi. AS. 



+070 
+0-34 
+0-35 



+0-71 
-0-08 
—0-09 

(-0-18) 
+0-60 

(+0-58) 
-008 



"Oil 

(-0-30) 
+015 
-006 
+0-04 
+ 0-28 
—0-38 



(+ 09) 
+ 5-8 
(+ B-0) 



+ 0-2 
+ 71 



+ 0-01 

+0-59 
(+006) 

+ 0-87 
+0-38 
+0-71 
+0-37 



-0-25 

+0-56 

+0-47 
+0-09 



+0-43 
+018 
+0-19 



+ 054 
+0-38 



+ 5-1 
+ 0-7 



0-00 
(+0-22) 
f +018 
\ +0-72 

+0-55 

-0-04 
+0-22 



-0-U 
-0-26 
■\-0-78 



+0-28 
+012 
+0-03 



+o-2i 

+0-SB 



+ 4-4 

+ 4-8 
+ 2-8 



( + 0-21) 



+0-54 
+032 



+ 6-4 
(+ 21) 



+ 11-9 
+ 3-4 



+0-92 

-i-o-oi 



+ 0-07 
(-0-70) 

+0-88 
{+0-34) 

+0-85 
+0-60 



{-198) 
+ 1-8 

(+ 2-6) 
+ S-8 



(-0-92) 
{+0-66) 



17-2) 
(+ 9-7) 



017) 



(-0-13) 



(+ 0-3) 
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TABLE m. 









Number of 
ObBervations. 






Number of 
Observations. 




G,C. 


N.G.C. 


Right 

Ascenaion, 

18900. 






1890. 


1890-0. 






Precession, 
1890. 


1 




1 
h 


Jl 


8 


16 


A « I 

3 23-81 


3 


2 


+3-083 


+27 6 68-3 


3 


3 


+20-06 


63 


108 


20 12-70 




3 


+ 3-137 


+28 36 8-2 




2 


+ 19 97 


62 


128 


23 36-14 




2 


+ 3-078 


+ 2 15 21-6 




2 


+ 19-95 


90 


185 


32 62-27 




4 


+3-283 


+ 47 43 48 




4 


+ 19-86 


106 


206 


34 22-61 




2 


+ 3-247 


+ 41 4 44-2 




2 


+ 19-83 


117 


221 


36 41-77 


5 


3 


+ 3-253 


+40 16 41 2 


'5 


3 


+ 19-80 


116 


224 


36 43-46 


1 




+ 3-266 


+40 39 63-1 


1 




+ 19-80 


14d 


266 


43 50-69 


1 


4 


+3-229 


+ 31 40 40-6 




4 


+ 19-69 


ISS 


278 


46 51-69 


3 


3 


+3-357 


+ 46 57 0-2 


'3 


3 


+ 19-65 


176 


316 


51 50-20 




3 


+ 3-244 


+ 29 45 24-8 




6 


+ 19-54 


218 


404 


1 3 18-85 


6 


2 


+3-329 


+36 7 44-0 


6 


3 


+ 19-29 


264 


470 


1 14 4-12 




2 


+3-093 


+ 2 49 59-1 




1 


+ 19-01 


269 


474 


1 14 26-02 




2 


+3-094 


+ 2 60 15-6 




2 


+ 1900 


307 


524 


1 19 1-20 


4 


2 


+ 3144 


+ 8 67 51-0 


4 


3 


+ 18-87 


342 


664 


1 26 49-33 


3 


3 


+ 3009 


- 7 26 8-1 


3 


3 


+ 18-66 


386 


650 


1 35 22-57 


3 


2 


+ 3-740 


+ 51 47-7 


3 


2 


+ 18-34 


386 


651 


1 36 26-39 


2 


4 


+ 3-741 


+ 61 1 23-0 


2 


4 


+ 18-34 


430 


718 


1 47 30-04 




7 


+ 3111 


+ 3 39 6-8 




6 


+ 17-89 


463 


772 


1 63 17-71 


1 




+ 3-284 


+ 18 28 18-7 


1 




+ 17-66 


626 


890 


2 16 28-46 


2 


6 


+3-552 


+ 32 45 42 2 


1 


6 


+ 16-65 


644 


936 


2 22 1-20 


1 


6 


+ 3-060 


- 1 39 1-6 


1 


5 


+ 16-32 


649 


949 


2 24 3-80 




4 


+3-657 


+ 36 38 46-0 




4 


+ 16-22 


574 


1022 


2 33 6-35 




2 


+ 2-969 


- 7 9 8-7 




2 


+ 16-74 


575 


1023 


2 33 ,30-86 


2 


3 


+3735 


+ 38 38 19-7 


'2 


3 


+ 16-72 


600 


1068 


2 37 2-80 




2 


+3066 


- 28 68-5 




2 


+ 15-63 


604 


1084 


2 40 3490 




3 


+2-961 


- 8 2 360 




3 


+ 15-33 


628 1 
634 J 


1161 


2 63 6406 




4 


+ 3-978 


+44 27 34-0 




4 


+ 14-55 


648 


1209 


3 64-37 


1 




+ 2-800 


-16 2 153 


1 


1 


+ 14-12 


676 


1275 


3 12 31-98 


3 




+ 3-941 


+41 6 32-3 


2 


4 


+ 13-38 


709 


1332 


3 21 23-73 






+2-662 


-21 43 17-8 




2 


+ 12 80 


752 


1407 


3 35 14-05 


1 




+2-702 


-18 66 12-6 


1 


6 


+ 11-84 


778 


1453 


3 40 67-33 






+2-990 


- 4 18 45-7 




2 


+ 11-43 


801 


1501 


3 67 31-07 






+5-116 


+60 37 19-6 




2 


+ 10-21 


826 


1535 


4 9 7-43 


3 




+2-799 


-13 I 6-9 


2 


6 


+ 9-33 


847 


1669 


4 20 24-70 


1 




+ 6-627 


+64 36 12-4 


1 


6 


+ 8-44 


866 


1600 


4 26 14-18 






+2-958 


- 5 19 21-1 




2 


+ 7-98 


888 


1637 


4 36 67-27 






+ 3-006 


- 3 4 21-6 




4 


+ 7-19 


932 


1700 


4 61 30-23 






+ 2-960 


- 5 2 20-6 




7 


+ 6-90 


1005 


1788 


5 1 26-95 


1 




+ 2-993 


- S 30 7-8 


1 


6 


+ 607 


1137 


1931 


6 24 9 63 


3 




+ 3-969 


+ 34 9 41-2 


3 


6 


+ 31 2 


1157 


1962 


6 27 63-24 


1 




+ 3-606 


+ 21 56 25-3 




3 


+ 2-80 


1185 


1982 


5 30 6-88 






+ 2-949 


- 6 20 23 6 




] 


+ 2-61 


1202 


1999 


6 31 4-47 






+ 2-916 


- 6 47 91 




3 


+ 2-62 


1225 


2022 


6 36 4-68 


'i 


2 


+ 3-284 


+ 9 1 47-3 


2 


2 


+ 2-09 


1267 


2068 


6 41 503 


3 




+3-073 


+ 1 57-0 


3 




+ 1-65 


1270 


2071 


6 41 2907 


X 




+ 3 078 


+ 15 27-7 


2 




+ 1-62 


1337 


2142 


6 56 39-91 


2 




+2-822 


-10 35 59-2 


2 




+ 0-29 


1362 


2170 


6 2 10-20 


3 


4 


+ 2-923 


- 6 23 11-9 




4 


- 01 9 


1376 


2186 


6 6 44-06 




6 


+ 2-928 


- 6 11 18-7 




6 


- 0-50 
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Kumber of 






Nnmber of 








Right 
18900. 


Observations. 






Observations. 




«.c. 


N.G.O. 






Precession, 
1890. 


Declination, 
1890-0. 






Precession, 
1890. 


1 


12 


1 


g| 








k 


31 






k 


ol 




1425 


2245 


6 26 37-32 


6 


5 


+ 3312 


+ 10 14 17-9 


6 


5 


- 2-32 


1437 


2261 


6 33 919 


3 


6 


+3-278 


+ 8 49 58-7 


3 


6 


- 2-89 


1500 


2346 


7 3 4606 


4 


5 


+ 3058 


- 37 50-8 


4 


6 


- 6-61 


1519 


2371 


7 18 37-20 


2 


6 


+3-791 


+ 29 42 8-6 


2 


5 


- 6-74 


1533 


2392 


7 22 40-09 


3 


2 


+ 3-556 


+21 8 6-8 


3 


2 


- 708 


1546 


241 S 


7 29 4227 


3 


4 


+ 3'953 


+ 36 29 2-7 


2 


4 


- 7 65 


1548 


2419 


7 30 40-72 


2 


4 


+ 4-076 


+ 39 7 33-6 


1 


5 


- 773 


1667 


2440 


7 37 0-49 


2 


4 


+ 2-678 


-17 57 2-3 


2 


4 


- 824 


1596 


2481 


7 50 3814 




4 


+ 3-601 


+ 24 3 34-6 


2 


4 


- 9 31 


1626 


3532 


8 3 11-32 




2 


+ 3'S65 


+ 34 16 450 




2 


-10-27 


1629 


2537 


8 5 25'96 




3 


+ 4'268 


+46 19 9-2 


I 


3 


-10-43 


1632 


2542 


8 6 6-70 




2 


+ 2-818 


- 12 36 44 


1 


2 


-10-49 


1660 


2592 


8 20 3113 




3 


+ 3-614 


+ 26 19 462 


2 


3 


-11-54 


1673 


2612 


8 28 38-56 




3 


+2-831 


-12 47 40-7 


2 


1 


-12-11 


1684 


2639 


8 35 42-85 


4 


6 


+4-339 


+60 36 66-7 


4 


7 


-12-60 


1691 


2655 


8 41 6-82 




2 


+8-147 


+ 78 38 6-3 


1 


2 


-12-96 


1704 


2672 


8 43 5-22 




3 


+ 3-431 


+ 19 28 43-7 


1 


3 


-13-09 


1711 


2681 


8 45 37-38 




3 


+4-341 


+ 51 43 38-6 




3 


-13-26 


1713 


2683 


8 45 5116 




3 


+ 3-744 


+ 33 49 53-2 


1 


3 


-13-28 


1720 


2693 


8 49 6-82 


2 




+4-328 


+51 46 2-3 


2 


2 


-13-49 


1728 


2701 


8 50 58-21 




3 


+4434 


+ 64 11 490 


1 


3 


-13-61 


1765 


2768 


9 3 3-04 




4 


+4 720 


+60 29 111 


3 


4 


-14-37 


1771 


2776 


9 4 2914 




3 


+3-194 


+ 7 29 4-4 


1 


3 


-14-45 


1781 


2787 


9 9 20-60 




3 


+5-618 


+69 39 53-2 




2 


-14-75 


1811 


2830 


9 13 3-40 




2 


+3-678 


+34 12 452 


'i 


2 


-14-96 


1823 


2841 


9 14 26-82 




2 


+4181 


+51 26 30-8 




2 


-1504 


1848 


2880 


9 20 57-90 




2 


+4-748 


+62 58 12-6 


3 


2 


-15-42 


1861 


2903 


9 25 65-98 




2 


+ 3-409 


+ 21 59 5-5 


4 


2 


-15-69 


1896 


2964 


9 36 22-79 






+ 3-569 


+ 32 20 51-3 


3 


4 


-16-24 


1904 


2974 


9 37 0-46 






+3-029 


- 3 11 45-0 




1 


-16-27 


1944 


3021 


9 44 24-99 






+ 3-577 


+ 34 4 21 


I 


3 


-1665 


1949 


3031 


9 46 27-12 






+5-049 


+ 69 36 1-5 




2 


-16 74 


1973 


3067 


9 51 54-27 






+ 3-531 


+ 32 63 40-5 


2 


3 


-17-00 


2008 


3116 


9 59 45-27 






+ 2'988 


- 7 11 6-7 


3 


4 


-17-36 


2024 


3147 


10 7 26-85 






+ 6-264 


+ 73 56 53-0 




2 


-1768 


2041 


3169 


10 8 32-36 






+ 3116 


+ 40 42-1 


"2 


2 


-17-73 


2068 


3190 


10 12 1-31 






+3-322 


+ 22 22 58-2 


2 


2 


-17-87 


2102 


3242 


10 19 28-13 






+ 2-887 


-18 6 5-2 


1 


2 


-1815 


2104 


3246 


10 21 7-43 






+ 3-383 


+29 4 2-8 


2 


3 


-18-21 


2112 


3264 


10 23 8-05 






+ 3-390 


+ 30 3 12-0 


1 


3 


-18-29 


2134 


3277 


10 26 4607 






+3-367 


+ 29 4 37-8 




4 


-18 42 


2145 


3294 


10 29 6513 






+3-471 


+37 53 36-4 


1 


1 


-18-52 


2150 


3301 


10 30 5606 






+3-282 


+ 22 27 5-2 


2 


2 


-18-56 


2158 


3310 


10 31 54-74 






+3-764 


+ 54 4 24-4 


2 


4 


-18-59 


2184 


3361 


10 38 9-02 






+3-174 


+ 12 16 46-9 


2 


2 


- 18-79 


2182 


3348 


10 38 52-62 






+4-629 


+73 25 120 


1 


1 


-13-31 


2201 


3377 


10 41 51-87 






+3-189 


+ 14 33 537 


1 


2 


-18-90 


2203 


3379 


10 42 0-84 






+ 3-177 


+ 13 9 40-8 




3 


-18-90 


2231 


3423 


10 45 34-40 






+ 3-120 


+ 6 24 35-6 




I 


-1900 


2274 


3486 


10 54 23-03 


'2 




+ 3'287 


+ 29 33 54-9 


2 


3 


-19-24 
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Number of 






Number of 








Right 

Ascoimon, 

18900. 


Observations. 










G.C. 


N.Q.C. 




PreceesioD, 
1890. 


Declinatioii, 
1890-0. 




PrecesaioD, 
1890. 


1 


«l 


1 


l6 








1 


it 






k 




2276 


3489 


10 54 30-44 


3 


4 


+ 3-'l70 


+ 14 29 26-9 


3 


4 


-19-24 


2287 


3504 


10 57 12-58 




4 


+ 3-269 


+ 28 33 51 3 




4 


-19-30 


2301 


3521 


11 10-27 




3 


+ 3076 


+ 33 30 9 




3 


-19-37 


2343 


3587 


11 8 23-36 




2 


+ 3-509 


+55 37 7-7 




2 


-19-55 


2347 


3593 


n 8 51-48 


1 


2 


+ 3-143 


+ 13 25 4-3 


1 


3 


-19-56 


23S8 


3607 


11 11 6-76 


2 


2 


+ 3-168 


+ 18 39 3-7 


2 


2 


-19-60 


2373 


3623 


11 13 10-84 




2 


+3-139 


+ 13 41 39-0 




2 


-19 64 


2376 


3626 


11 14 16-23 


1 


2 


+3-163 


+ 18 57 25-7 




2 


-19-66 


2396 


3655 


11 17 8-83 


1 


1 


+ 3-149 


+ 17 11 39-6 


1 


I 


-19-70 


2404 


3665 


11 18 44-81 




2 


+ 3-269 


+ 39 21 57-5 




2 


-19-73 


2413 


3675 


11 20 6-95 


2 


3 


+ 3-297 


+44 11 21-2 


2 


3 


-19-76 


2421 


3663 


11 21 17-24 




2 


+3425 


+ 57 28 52-4 




2 


-1977 


2426 


3689 


11 22 21-61 




1 


+ 3180 


+ 26 15 480 




2 


-19-78 


2445 


3726 


11 27 20-91 




4 


+3-281 


+47 38 86 




3 


-1985 


3454 


3738 


11 29 44-02 




3 


+ 3-325 


+55 7 657 




4 


-19-88 


2499 


3810 


11 36 18-08 


'2 


3 


+3103 


+ 12 4 53-2 


"2 


2 


-19-94 


2501 


3813 


11 30 28-91 




2 


+ 3-181 


+ 37 9 21-3 




2 


-19-94 


2520 


3838 


11 38 15-79 


'2 


3 


+ 3-280 


+ 58 33 33-7 


'2 


3 


-19-96 


2546 


3877 


1] 40 16-44 




4 


+ 3-201 


+48 6 8-7 




5 


- 19-98 


2564 


3898 


n 43 22-76 




2 


+3-220 


+56 41 42-3 




2 


-2000 


2566 


3900 


11 43 26-64 


1 


2 


+ 3123 


+ 27 37 573 


1 


2 


-20-00 


2597 


3938 


11 47 388 




3 


+3147 


+ 44 43 57-0 




4 


-20-02 


2600 


3941 


11 47 12-42 


3 


2 


+ 3-130 


+37 35 52-9 


3 


3 


-20-02 


2635 


3992 


11 61 62-67 


1 


2 


+ 3138 


+ 53 59 10-5 


1 


3 


-2004 


2660 


4026 


11 63 4372 


2 


2 


+ 3119 


+ 61 34 24-3 


2 


2 


-2004 


2663 


4030 


11 54 45-65 


2 


2 


+ 3-072 


- 29 16-4 


2 


2 


-20-06 ■ 


2680 


4051 


11 57 31 09 


1 


2 


+ 3-087 


+46 8 41-6 


2 


2 


-20-06 


2717 


4102 


12 47-51 




3 


+ 3 066 


+63 19 24-0 




3 


-2005 


2723 


4111 


12 1 27-29 


i 


2 


+3-064 


+43 40 42-8 


1 


2 


-20-05 


2752 


4147 


12 4 29-84 


1 


4 


+3-063 


+ 19 9 12-0 




4 


-20-06 


2765 


4162 


12 6 16-85 




2 


+3-056 


+ 24 44 9-8 




2 


-20-04 


2786 


4192 


12 8 11-80 


"2 


2 


+ 3-059 


+ 16 30 39-6 


'2 


2 


-20-04 


2796 


4203 


12 9 32-22 


1 


2 


+ 3035 


+ 33 48 31-9 


1 


2 


-20-04 


2806 


4216 


12 10 18-37 


1 


3 


+ 3058 


+ 13 45 40-6 




3 


-2003 


2841 


42B8 


12 13 30-61 


1 


4 


+ 2-985 


+ 47 54 51-9 


i 


6 


-20-02 


2904 


4339 


12 17 68-20 




2 


+ 3060 


+ 6 41 300 




2 


-19-99 


2921 


4365 


12 18 52-10 


2 


1 


+ 3-057 


+ 7 55 36-5 


2 


2 


- 19-98 


2924 


4369 


12 19 9-15 




2 


+ 2-979 


+39 59 39-5 




2 


-19 98 , 


2961 


4406 


12 20 37 32 




4 


+ 3-044 


+ 13 33 18-0 




4 


-19-97 


3025 


4477 


12 24 28-60 




2 


+ 3036 


+ 14 14 377 




3 


-19-94 


3042 


4490 


12 25 13-52 




2 


+ 2-939 


+42 14 56-3 




2 


-19-93 


3035 


4486 


12 25 15-34 


i 


2 


+ 3039 


+ 12 69 56-1 


1 


2 


-19-93 


307B 


4526 


12 28 27-53 


3 


2 


+ 3-048 


+ 8 18 18-6 


2 


2 


-19-90 


3106 


4565 


12 30 53-22 




3 


+ 2-983 


+ 26 36 33-0 




3 


-19-87 


3121 


4579 


12 32 9-81 




3 


+ 3031 


+ 12 25 24-4 




3 


-1986 


3132 


4594 


12 34 16-43 


1 


1 


+ 3-11] 


-11 1 85 


i 


1 


-19 83 


3165 


4631 


12 36 43-79 




4 


+2-933 


+33 9 8-2 




4 


^19-80 


3169-70 


4636 


12 37 13-04 




2 


+ 3-060 


+ 3 17 26-2 




2 


-19-79 


3182 


4649 


12 38 7-50 




2 


+3-025 


+12 9 19-6 




2 


-19-78 


3193 


4660 


12 38 59-18 


i 


3 


+ 3-026 


+ 11 47 33-8 


1 


3 


-1976 
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Number of 










Observations. 






ObaervatioDB. 




G.C. 


N.O.O. 


18900. 




PrecessioD, 


Decimation, 




Precession, 


1 


si 


1890. 


18900. 


1 


ii 


1890. 








i 


si 






1- 


61 




3198 


4666 


•km 1 
12 39 29-38 




1 


+ 3-072 


+ 08 11-8 




1 


-19-76 


3227 


4697 


12 42 54 84 




3 


+ 3-095 


- 5 12 1-3 




3 


- 19-70 


3249 


4726 


12 45 323 




2 


+ 2-945 


+ 26 6 2-5 




2 


-19-67 


3258 


4736 


12 45 41 84 


i 


3 


+ 2-836 


+41 43 7-2 




4 


-19-66 


3274 


4764 


12 46 46-43 




2 


+ 3-015 


+ 11 64 39-2 




2 


- 19-64 


3300 


4793 


12 49 20-82 


i 


2 


+ 2-911 


+ 29 31 59-6 


i 


2 


-19-69 


3315 


48U 


12 60 36-42 




1 


+ 2-586 


+68 86 22-6 




1 


-19-67 


3321 


4826 


12 51 19 29 


2 


3 


+ 2-951 


+ 22 16 39-6 


3 


3 


-19-55 


3542 


4866 


12 53 58-37 




2 


+ 2-990 


+ 14 45 47-4 




3 


-19-50 


3356 


4900 


12 85 468 




2 


+ 3-056 


+ 3 6 5 9 




2 


-19 48 


3395 


4956 


12 59 50-98 




3 


+ 2-824 


+ 35 46 4-4 




4 


-19-37 


3397 


4968 


13 612 


2 


2 


+ 3118 


- 7 26 62-7 


i 


2 


-1937 


3437 


5005 


13 5 50-78 


3 


4 


+ 2 780 


+ 37 '38 37-5 


2 


4 


-19-23 


3463 


5024 


13 7 31-76 




2 


+ 2941 


+ 18 45 2-7 




2 


-1919 


3459 


6033 


13 8 22-93 




2 


+ 3-774 


+ 37 10 35-2 


1 


3 


-19-17 


3474 


5066 


13 10 52-69 




4 


+3-698 


+42 36 38-1 




4 


-1910 


3505 


6103 


13 15 37-38 






+2-659 


+43 39 33-3 




3 


-16-97 


3524 


5127 


13 18 38-12 




2 


+ 2-790 


+32 8 28-4 


1 


3 


- 18-88 


3572 


5194 


13 26 14-05 




4 


+ 2-537 


+ 47 45 45-1 




5 


-18-68 


3592 


5218 


13 28 23-83 




3 


+ 2-071 


+ 63 20 9-0 




3 


-18-58 


3615 


5248 


13 32 3-38 


2 


2 


+ 2-986 


+ 9 26 47-8 


2 


2 


-18-46 


3636 


5272 


13 37 6-69 


2 


4 


+ 2-769 


+28 65 52-6 




4 


-18-28 


3637 


6273 


13 37 14-93 


1 


3 


+ 2-670 


+ 36 12 32-8 


1 


3 


-18-27 


3645 


6290 


13 40 3816 




1 


+ 2-556 


+ 42 15 49-4 


1 


2 


-18-15 


3671 


6322 


13 45 34-74 




3 


+ 2-012 


+ 60 44 15-9 




4 


-17-96 


3702 


5363 


13 50 35-77 


2 


2 


+ 3010 


+ 5 47 35-5 


2 


2 


-17-76 


3716 


5377 


13 61 54-49 




4 


+ 2-381 


+ 47 46 27-4 




3 


-17-71 


3770 


5457 


13 69 16-29 




1 


+ 2-127 


+ 54 52 201 




1 


-17-40 


•nr3770 




13 59 2013 


1 


5 


+ 2-126 


+ 54 63 67-8 


1 


5 


-17-40 


3794 


5485 


14 3 22-06 




4 


+ 2-074 


+ 55 31 25-6 




4 


-17-22 


3846 


5566 


14 14 47-67 


1 


5 


+ 3-016 


+ 4 26 21-3 




5 


-16-68 


3854 


5582 


14 16 H-66 




4 


+ 2-440 


+40 U 49-3 




5 


-16 61 


3897 


5631 


U 23 7-02 




3 


+ 1-865 


+ 57 4 34-0 


1 


3 


- 16-27 


3942 


5689 


U 31 35-61 




4 


+ 2-120 


+ 49 13 17-7 




4 


- 15-82 


3956 


5701 


14 33 41-95 




4 


+ 2-987 


+ 8 50 160 




4 


-15-71 


3987 


6746 


14 39 21-09 


"l 


3 


+ 3-036 


+ 2 26 13-4 


1 


3 


-15-40 


4021 


5806 


14 64 26 54 




4 


+ 3-035 


+ ^ 19 32-7 




4 


- 14-52 


4046 


584C 


16 54-45 


i 


4 


+ 3-039 


+ 2 1 50-9 


1 


4 


-14-12 


4068 


5866 


16 3 27-90 




4 


+ 1-640 


+56 11 U-8 




4 


-13-96 


4064 


5879 


16 6 64-53 


1 


3 


+ 1-549 


+ 67 24 57-4 


1 


3 


-13-75 


4077 


5699 


16 11 4-40 


1 


2 


+ 2167 


+42 27 19-4 


1 


4 


-13-48 


4128 


5983 


15 36 2512 


1 


6 


+ 1-218 


+ 59 42 48-6 


1 


6 


-11-76 


4234 


6210 


16 39 5303 




5 


+ 2-513 


+ 24 14-2 




5 


- 6-87 


4256 


6254 


16 51 21-99 




4 


+ 3-160 


- 3 55 19-9 




3 


- 6-92 


4625 


7006 


20 56 20-78 


i 


1 


+ 2-802 


+ 15 45 7-4 


i 


1 


+ 13-95 


4670 


7078 


31 24 39-13 


1 




+ 2-899 


+ 11 41 2-7 


1 




+ 16-62 


4678 


7089 


21 27 46-90 


3 


3 


+ 3-091 


- 1 18 41-3 


3 


3 


+ 16-79 


4734 


7177 


21 55 26-23 


4 


3 


+ 2-858 


+ 17 12 301 


2 


4 


+ 17-16 


4760 


7217 


22 2 66-40 


6 


3 


+ 2-683 


+ 30 49 15-1 


4 


3 


+ 17-49 


4815 


7331 


22 32 203 


3 


4 


+ 2-737 


+ 33 50 44-2 


3 


4 


+ 18-69 
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G.O. 


N.G.C. 


Eight 

AsceDtdoD, 

1890-0. 


Number o{ 


1890. 


DediDAtion, 
18900. 


Number oE 
ObBervationa. 


1890. 


1 

k 


<^ 5) 


1 


J! 


4821 
4827 
4846 
4879 
4883 
4903 
4921 
4928 
4986 
4939 

4964 
4993 
6000 
6006 
6006 
6015 
5029 
5038 
6046 
6060 


7332 
7354 
7385 
7448 
7467 
7615 
7662 
7685 
7619 
7625 

7662 
7714 
7727 
7742 
7743 
7760 
7786 
7798 
7814 
7820 


A m I 

22 32 9-48 

23 36 14-16 
22 44 26-48 
22 54 36-18 

22 55 43-79 

23 7 17-37 
23 10 22-75 
23 12 20-73 
23 14 39-88 
23 16 0-14 

23 20 36-90 
23 30 36-54 
23 34 12-34 
23 38 39-64 
23 38 44-84 
33 43 38-45 
23 49 41-27 
23 63 48-38 
23 57 36-40 
23 68 51-17 


I 
1 

3 
1 

4 

'i 
i 


2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
2 

3 

1 

4 
3 

3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 


+2-858 
+ 2-221 
+2-988 
+ 2-969 
+ 2-863 
+ 3007 
+ 3-042 
+ 3-098 
+ 3037 
+2-995 

+2-867 
+ 3-068 
+ 3-107 
+ 3050 
+3052 
+3017 
+ 3 067 
+3-069 
+ 3 069 
+ 3-072 


+23 13 37-2 
+60 42 43-4 
+ 11 1 26-8 
+ 15 23 22-3 
+ 29 33 9-9 
+ 12 4 50-6 
+ 65 17-3 
- 6 16 31 
+ 7 36 13-6 
+ 16 37 25-6 

+ 41 65 47-6 
+ 1 32 45-2 
-12 54 12-2 
+ 10 9 230 
+ 9 19 28-6 
+ 30 22 10-2 
+ 6 18 15-6 
+20 8 21-9 
+ 16 31 66-3 
+ 4 36 1-8 


I 
2 

3 

1 

4 
3 
'l 


2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

\ 


+ 18-60 
+ 18-73 
+ 18-97 
+ 19-24 
+ 19-27 
+ 19 52 
+ 19-68 
+ 19-62 
+ 19-66 
+ 19-67 

+ 19-76 
+ 19-89 
+ 19-93 
+ 19-97 
+ 19-97 
+20-00 
+20-03 
+20-06 
+20-06 
+ 20-06 
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POSITIONS OF STARS WITHIN ONE DEGREE FROM THE 
NORTH POLE, AND OF THREE FUNDAMENTAL 
POLE-STARS. 



By L. BECKER, Ph.D., 
Late Assistant Astronomer at Lord Crawford's Observatory, Dunecht 



In the winter months of 1886-87 I measured, by means of the micrometers of 
the Transit Circle, the rectangular co-ordinates of most of the stars of BD 89°, in 
connection with a and X UrsEe Minoris and B.A.C. 4165. While it was originally my 
intention to secure at least four observations both at upper and lower culmination, 
I found myself soon obliged to abandon the plan owing to the small number of clear 
nights and to the prior claim of other meridian work on my time. The series of 
observations was finally broken off at the end of the season. However incomplete 
it is, the results may perhaps be deemed useful in connection with the photographic 
survey of that region, and they may also perhaps induce other observers to make 
similar observations, which, if extended over a longer period, will give the means 
of determining the absolute positions of Pole-stars, the motion of the Pole, and the 
constant of aberration independent of the change of latitude. 

The Transit Circle, which was made by Troughton & Simms in 1874, is well 
suited for work of this kind. The object-glass has an aperture of 215™°, and, 
although badly stained, it enabled me to observe the faint stars of the zone in an 
iUuminated field. The screws of the two micrometers at the eye-end are excellent, 
and the mounting is solid. 

The screw value of the collimatiou micrometer was determined from transits 
of a and X Ursffi Minoris, the mean value being — 

R = 19"-2873 ± 0"0004. 

As the extremes of temperature did not differ more than 18° Fahr., no correction 
for temperature was introduced. In the observations of the stars, about 30 
revolutions of the screw were used; and in the few instances where the distance 
from the centre of the field exceeded this range, I employed, instead of the middle 
wire, the outside wire of the movable system. The progressive errors of the screw 
can be represented by a regular curve. The corrections were: + 0'015 E at 
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48 Fositions of Stars wiihin One Degree from the Sorth Pole, 

- 20 K (East), 0-000 at R (centre of field), + 0014 K at + 13 R (West). The 
periodic errors did not exceed ± 0'002 E. The micrometer wire was slightly 
inclined to the vertical, the correction being 0-0032 R for every revolution of the 
declination screw. 

The screw value of the declination micrometer, 38"-279, was found by means 
of the circle and collimator. Only a few revolutions were employed. The periodic 
errors fell within ± 0-002 E. From September 27th to November 30th the 
correction for the inclination of the declination wire was — 0"021 for every 
revolution of the coUimation screw, and — 0"'016 after that date — a new wire 
having been inserted in December. These quantities are based respectively on 52 
and 139 observations of clock-stars which had been three times bisected at each 
transit. 

In correcting the circle readings I made use of Mr. Lohse's investigation of 
the periodic division errors which he derived in 1878. These errors, which 
are the mean of the corrections of four microscopes, vary about ©"OS from the 
Pole-point to a polar-distance of 4°. As to the accidental errors of division, no 
special observations were made; but as the Runs which correspond to the several 
divisions near the Pole-point agree satisfactorily with each other, it may be 
assumed that they must be very small. It may be added that the value of the 
Runs is practically the same for Pole- and equatorial stars, upwards of 700 
observations being available for this comparison. 

Method of Observing. — Particular stress was laid on making all the observa- 
tions of the stars ■vi\\h field iUamination, although the faintness of most of the stars 
made this a troublesome condition. 

Each star was bisected about ten times with the vertical wire, and after the 
first half-set of these measurements the horizontal wire was brought three or four 
times into coincidence with the star by means of the micrometer screw. The time 
was noted to about a half-second. In order to avoid systematic errors in the 
bisections of these faint objects I turned the screws alternately in opposite 
directions, after having convinced myself that there was no appreciable difference 
in the readings when the wire of the collimator was observed in the same manner. 
At the end I read the circle by the four riiicroacopes, setting the wire on the preced- 
ing as well as on the following division. 

At the beginning of each night I determined the Nadir-point of the circle 
conjointly with the vertical position of the middle wire, and, if the observations 
extended over several hours, the same determination was repeated at the end of 
the night. The error of collimation was found at intervals of about a fortnight 
by means of the two collimators ; it is not used in the reductions, except for 
deriving the clock correction from the time-stars, and, besides, it undergoes but 
slight alterations. 

After the first observing night I chose the star nearest the Pole, BD 89°, 37, 
as standard, and if possible I observed it at the beginning and end of each night. 
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SeducHom. — In addition to my own observations I made use in the reductions 
only of the positions of the clock-stars, and in the first approximation also of 
those of the three fundamental Pole-stars. Many of my observations had been 
made at a considerable hour-angle, and it therefore became necessary to derive 
special fonnulie for the reductions. The course I followed may be shortly 
described as follows : — 

The individual settings of an observation were reduced to the mean of the 
times (To) at which the declinations were measured. From the quantities reduced 
to To the Eight-Ascension and Declination were computed, and the correction for 
daily aberration was applied. The equatorial co-ordinates were next converted 
into longitude and latitude, and these were reduced to the mean equinox of 1887.0. 
Finally, I derived the corrections of the adopted values of the instrumental errors, 
and corrected the positions accordingly. 

Although the reductions to mean place are somewhat shorter for rectangular 
co-ordinates if Bessel's constants of reduction to apparent place be taken from the 
Nautical Almanac, I was induced to discard this method owing to a misconception 
as to the accuracy of my observations, which I believed required more accurate 
data than given in the ephemerides. 

. 1. Reductions of Settings to To. 

Let a be the reading of the coUimation micrometer, corrected for errors of 
the screw and inclination of wire, the reading increasing if the vertical wire be 
turned towards the west, 

d, the reading of the circle combined with that of the declination micrometer, 
and corrected for error of the screw and circle, for inclination of the wire, and for 
refraction, 

T, the clock time of observation, and AT its correction, 

T, the hour-angle, positive towards the East, 
■ D, the Pole-point of the circle, c, m, n, the errora of the Transit Circle, 

To, the mean of the times at which the star was bisected with the horizontal 
wire, 
and let the quantities corresponding to To have the suffix o ; then the spherical 
triangle, Pole, Star, West end of axis, gives (for upper and lower culmination), 

sin (o -)- e) = sia^ cob n sin (t — m) — sin » c08_p 
(A.) cos (a + c) sin (d - D) = sin^ cos {t - m) 

ooa{a + c) cos (d — D) = cosjj cos n -f- sin n sin^ sin (t — m), 

and similar equations (Ao) for the quantities corresponding to time To. Oo - a 
and dr, — d can be found from the combination of (A) and (A,). The degree of 
accuracy for a, —a need not exceed that with which the coUimation screw has 
been read, viz. 0*001 E or 0"02. Although n was in my observations smaller 
Aknau of thb EoiNBDBaH Obsebvatoby. Tol. I. o 
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than 2", I shall assume in what follows that it does not exceed 1'. a + r, i.e. the 
angular distance of the star from the line of collimation exceeded 20 R (R = 19"-3) 
■only a few times, but the third power can always be neglected. 
The first equation of (A) gives .by Taylor's theorem 

(T„ - T)» 
a.- a= - 8in i) COB (t. - m) (T. - T) + sin i» sin (r, - m) 



The imknown polar distance and (t^ - wi) can be eliminated by means of 
{Ao). Considering that (To - T) does not amount to 6" and that {d-, - D) is, in 
the case of the close Pole-stars, less than 1°, I get 

0) 



<10 . 60 . 15 . ain 1")> 



where To — T is expressed in minutes of time, do - D in minutes of arc, and 
a. - a in units of a screw revolution. The factors / and g are constant for the 
various settings made at a transit, a^ + x can be roughly interpolated, and 
rft, - D is known from the reductions of the declination readings. 

The means of Oo for eat;h transit, [a.„\ have been compiled in Table II. 

The second equation of (A) gives by Taylor's theorem 

C08((t -T>Y ' "^ '2 

But according to the definition of To, the first term disappears for the mean 
of all the readings. The correction of [(f|, the mean of the several values of d, 
therefore becomes 

(2.) ' ' " " ' ^ 



2.) ^;_t,] = .[(!i_;_iy] 



d, - D 

k = 6"-71 671 = i {10 ■ 60 . 15 sin 1")« 100 . 60, 

100 '^ ' ' 

where T^ - T and rfo — D are expressed in minutes of time and arc respectively, 
and the square brackets indicate the mean of the quantities enclosed. 
do will be found in Table II. 
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2. Polar Distance. 
The equations (A,i) can be written 

eoe ^ = COS i\a, ] + c) cos n cos (li, — D) — sin ([a. ] + e) sin n 
(B.) sin p COB (n - m) = cos ([«. ] + c) ain (rf, - D) 

sin J, .in {T -m) = Bm([a=] + c)coaM + cos ([a, ] + c) Bin » cob (d. - D). 

In the case of the fundamental stars, whose polar distance, always greater 
than 1°, can be taken from the ephemerides, the first formula can be developed in 
a aeries arranged according to powers of p. With regard to terras which may 
attain 0"01, I find 

f3 1 - ->- (d„ - m + ^t"' ] + ^)' ([a.] + »)■' / +TJpper culmination\ 

2 p 8 p^ \ —Lower culmination/ 

X = e + n, 

where in almost every case the third term may be neglected. 

This formula served to determine an approximate value of the Pole-point (D) 
of the circle, the polar-distance being interpolated from the ephemerides. If more 
than one fundamental Pole-star had been observed, the mean of D was used in the 
reductions. The values of D have been entered in Table I. 

By means of Lagrange's formula, one might rearrange the series (3) accord- 
ing to powers of dr, — D, to be used in the reductions of the dose Pole-stars 
whose polar-distances were assumed to be unknown. As, however, the hour-angles 
at which the observations were taken are often considerable, I preferred to employ 
the following more convenient expression : — 



= («.-D)^ 



,+/tllJfYif.._D>« 



/ + Upper culmination \ 



(3*j — ^_^_^_— ___ 

p^+lfaA+x) / 1 + ('— — B-Y \id.-li<a,+ X V -Lower culmination/ 

3. KiGHT-ASCENSIONS. 

The equations (B) give further 

tan ([a, ] + c) sin » 



tan (t„ - m) = - 



.(i- D) tan(<i,-D). 



In the reductions of a to Oo terms reaching 0"02 were taken into account, while 
the average difference of a, from the mean value [a^] amounted to 0"'50. In the 
computation of t one may therefore neglect terms of the order 0"-01/ sin {d^ ~ D) 
and may write 

/ \ ([«.]+*)" 
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log (sin (do — D))" was computed from log (do - D)" by means of a table which 

gives L (a) == log a" - log -: — ;; in units of the sixth decimal of logarithms, with 

argument log a" and a". 

The expression for tan (t^ — m) may also be developed in a series which is 
advantageous for the reductions of the fundamental Pole-stars. 

(4.-) « = T. + (a T + m) + ^^ ^ ^ [ ^'- ^ 

8inl" (8in(d.-D))" aainl'V (sin (d. - D))" / 

4. Ebhor of Ihstrument. x = c + n, and clock correction AT + m. 
The first formula of (A) can be developed in a series which I write thus : 



tan p. 



(6.) a - ( T. + -^^ + i { ^ l+ctanii>i = AT + m+ — -- 



For lower culmination p has to be taken negative. 

A similar equation holds good for a clock-star. Let T denote the time of 
transit over the middle wire whose error of coUimation is c, then 

(5.*) a - (T-|-ctftni(90-'^)) = AT + m -f- a; tan a, 

which may also be derived from Bessel's formula by adding and subtracting c tan S. 
The combination of the two equations (5) and (5*), as corresponding to 
observations of Pole-stars and time-stars, determine AT + m and x. x ought 
to be found at least with the same accuracy as [Oo], as is obvious from (3) and (4), 
while c affects only indirectly, by AT + m, the positions of the Pole-stars. In 
conformity with the degree of accuracy of the observations it will be sufficient to 
know c and AT + m to O'l — 0'2 seconds of time. There is no difficulty in 
attaining this limit, no matter which acknowledged system of clock-stars be 
employed, and therefore in the final adjustment of the positions it will be sufficient 
to introduce corrections only of a; and D. The values oi x and D adopted in the 
first approsimation have been entered in Table I., together with the observed 
Nadir-points of the circle. 

5. EEDDcnoN TO Mean Place. 
The correction for daily aberration in Table 11. was computed from 
(9-240) , . 

a, = a _ ^ cos U - (T, -h AT + m)) 

(6.) 6m p \ / 

Pi. =P - (9-240) cos J. sin (a - (T, + AT + wt)) 



\ 
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Let € be the true obliquity of the ecliptic, 
Xj = 90 — ?, , the apparent longitude, 
i^i = 90 - e — «i , the apparent latitude. 



then the spherical triangle, Pole of equator, Pole of ecliptic, and Star, gives 
(0.) 



™s (• + *i) = cospi ooa I — sin Pi sin I sin et] 
COB li sin (■ + ty) = ooapi sin ■ + sin^j coe isin a^ 
sin 1 1 sin (■,+ e,) = sin p, cos ttj 



in which 4 sin c and ^ are small angles which do not ezceed p. With the view 
of maintaining in the transformation the same degree of accuracy as before (0"*01), 
I develop «i in a series arranged according to pibwers of ^, and get 



, = (Pi 



a^) + -~{pt cos a,)' 

/ cot^i 



i{cot». + i)(p,coa«,)^0'.ffln«,) + 

cot I 
(Pi COS a,)" (p. sin »[)' — (oot'i + J) 0>i co8 «i)* 



The coefficients are practically constant during the short period which contains 
the observations. With « = 23° 27''10 they become,^ and e beuig expressed in 
seconds of arc, ' 



('■) 



:, = (io, dn «,) + 688"-7 



7-"85 ( 



/ Px COB a., 
^ 10000 
/ p, sin «| 



\ _ 66"- 



^ ;>i cos a, ^ 

V 10000 j 



P\ ain Oi N 



l"-86 



10000 / \ 10000 / \ 10000 / 

The complement of longitude was computed from 

(8.) log (;," - a<i,)) = log 0)t" cos o,) - L Oh) - log Bin (i + «,) 

where S (a) is the reduction in seconds of sin « to a, tabulated with -—77 as 
argument. 

The corrections for Aberration, Nutation, and Precession were computed from 
the following formulae : — 

, , Bin (© + M 



(8.) 



sin {. + «,) 

!, - e, = K cos (0 + i,) cos (i + «i) 

! - ^ = ^1 + A*. + «■ cot {» + e,) sin (Zj + A) 

S— e,= — )rC08{^ + A) 

I =l, + (J^-l,) + {l-h) 

. + « = {. + e,) + (e, - a,) + (e - <,) 

\ = 90 - f 

13^ = 90 - (. + e) 



[ referred to Equinox 1&87'0. 
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The notation employed is the following :- — 
O = longitude of the sun. 
K = 20' -454 (HarkDese). 

^1 = general preceeraoD from 1887'0 to date of observation (from Harkness). 
AA = nutation in longitude. 

E = true obliquity of the ecliptic. 
A = n. + ip, + AX, where 11 = longitude of ascending node of ecliptic at time of obeerva- 

tion on ecliptic of 18870. 
X = mutual inclination of the ecliptics. 

e and AX were (computed from Oppolzer's tables in " Bahnbestimmung der 
Planeten und Kometen" I. Vol., second edition, but in order to reduce them to 
Harkness' values, which have been adopted here, I subtracted 0"014 from the 
mean obliquity, and one 596*" part of its value from the principal term in AX, 

Table III. gives the results as found by means of (3), (4), (6), (7), (8), and (9). 

(i. Adjustment of the Results. 

In the foregoing tlie observations have been reduced on the assumption of 
approximate values of the instrumental error ,c and the Pole-point D, which were 
derived from the positions of the fundamental Pole-stars as given in the 
ephemerides. If the differences of the mean longitudes and latitudes from their 
mean values be formed and compiled for each day, it will be seen that the out- 
standing errors belonging to the same night are systematically connected. In 
accordance with No. 3 it is sufficient to eliminate the systematic differences by 
applying some corrections to the assumed values of x and D. The differentiation 
of (B) and (C) gives, if small quantities be neglected, 

,h = cos e d ic - sin e d D 
(10.) ^t\ t d t = - ain e d X ~ toB e d J). 

e = T + AT + m. 

Let [Z] and [e + e] express the mean of the co-ordinates of a star as reduced 
by X and D, and let d [/] and d [e] stand for the corrections to be applied to these 
mean values owing to errors of x and D, further, let «, and tit be the differencea 
between mean and observed values, then 

* "^ n„ = ^ d[e] -f ooa e rf a; - sin e rf D. 

Before solving the equations (II), 1 corrected by means of (10) the ecliptic 
co-ordinates for change of the zero- point of the circle, for all those nights on which 
the Nadir-point had been determined more than once. Changes of s could not, 
however, be taken into account, since there was no azimuth mark in connection 
with the instrument. 

If the errors of the mean values d [fj and d [e] were merely due to accidental 
errors in the observations, or to accidental errors in a; and D on the various nights, 
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it would be legitimate to neglect these quantities in first approximation, and to 
determine the corrections of x and D by successive approximations. However, it 
is obvious from the formulEe given above, that an error in the assumed Kight- 
ascension and Declination of the fundamental Pole-stars will affect all the observa- 
tions of the same star in the same manner, unless fundamental star and comparison 
star have been observed both together at upper or lower culmination, as well as 
one of them at upper and the other at lower culmination. In the series under 
consideration most of the stars do not fulfil this condition. Nevertheless, the 
great number of observations taken of BD 89°, 37, at different hour-angles, com- 
bined with those of the fundamental Pole-stars, gives the means of entirely 
eliminating the assumed positions taken from the ephemerides. 

To this end I eliminate d x and d D from the equations (11) which I assume to 
refer to observations of a fundamental Pole-star and of DM 89°, 37 taken on the 
same night. The result is 

n^sm« -»/8inrsin(e'-6)-M',8in(e'-e)= -d [f| Eon t-|-d[/'] am t cot (8-0)+^ e' sin{e'-e) 
n, -|-«j'8m«8m(e'-6)-»'„coB(e'-e = -d{9\ -rfp'] sin «sin(e'-9)+d«' ooa (6-6) 

where the accented letters refer to the fundamental star. 

The normal equations become 



o. Ume Min. 


X Uraffi Min. 


BD8S 


S37. 




dm^. 


JM 


<J[r]«n. 





dtqsme 

_ 

- 13-87 


d[e\ 


- 


+ 1900 








- 0-82 


+ 3-59 





+ 1900 








+ 0-82 


- 13-87 


- 1-80 








+ 9-00 





- 6-62 


-1- 1-19 


+ 1-61 











-1- 9-00 


- 1-19 


- 6-62 


+ 0-74 


- 13-87 


+ 0-82 


- 6-63 


~ 119 


-1- 28-00 





- 5-22 


- 0-82 


- 13-87 


+ 1-19 


r- 6-62 





-H 2800 


+ 0-36 



d]i\8) 



- 010 

- 0-04 



on 

0-04 



012 
012 
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The corrected positions are 





BD 89°, 37. 


\ TTnft Min. 


a XTtue Min. 


90- i 

90 -;8 


- 7-24 
23 21 34-71 


+ 1 6 48-28 
22 30 33-04 


+ 30 49-2» 
23 64 42-88 



In order to refer all the stars to the system determined by these co-ordinates- 
I computed d x and d D for each day, and, employing the mean where more than 
one of these stars had been observed, I corrected the individual positions of all the 
stars accordingly. By this method, undue weight is given to the two fundamental 
stars and to BD 89°, 37, and the accidental errors of these observations will 
necessarily aflfect all the stars observed on the same night. To avoid this, I further 
solved for each night the differential equations {11} by approximation, neglecting 
the corrections of the means of the co-ordinates. Two approximations proved to 
be sufficient. 

The sum of the corrections of the original x and D are given in Table I., and 
the corrections of the co-ordinates as due to them have been compiled in the 9th 
and 10th columns of Table HI. 

It may be inferred that the final positions reduce the outstanding errors to a 
minimum, and that they refer to a system which is demanded by the observations 
themselves. The residuals are not so small a^ I was led to expect from the agree- 
ment of the settings, and the differential equations clearly show that the Pole-point 
underwent irregular changes during a night, which I was not able to take into 
account. 

7. Pbobable Error. 

The probable errors of one observation of a close Pole-star were found 

A X COB p = ± 0"-29 A (8 = ± 0"-29, 

and for the fundamental Pole-stars 

a A. COS /3 = ± 0"-33 A /3 = ± 0"-19. 

The average differences of the observations from the final mean are O'SO and 0"-27 
for the close Pole-stars, and C^S and 0"-23 for the fundamental Pole-stars. ' 

8. Final Results expressed in Rectangular Co-ordinates. 

The connection between the ecliptic and rectangular co-ordinates, with the 
pole of the heavens as origin, is given by the spherical triangle Pole of ecliptic, 
Pole of equator at zero epoch, and Star. The formulie are 
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sin p. ain a. = — sin P« OD (. + COS ^. COB (. Bin A. 
mn p^eoa a, = OM ^,coe K 

where t^ is the mean obliquity at the zero epoch. 

Let 

i8. = 90 - «. - «. 
K=90 -I. 
thence 

«. = [* + «]-*. ;. = w 

Bin 0. cos ot f 1 

BID 1 1^ I 

Bin t>. Bio 01, f 1 / 

y = ^^ ^.. = -^«".-A[(.] l-2co6<,8inl"Bin[« + .] (^(jr 

where [« + e] and [t\ designate mean values and A (a) is the reduction of arc to- 
sine in seconds, which was tabulated with argument a. 

The precessions of x and y, as computed with 0. Struve's constant, were- 
obtained from the following formulae : — 

d x= ~ (6-349164 - 10) y - (1-303183) cos p. 
d y=z (6-349164 - 10) tc 

lOOfPsB 

100 (Py= + 000014 
XfXCtPx 

100"<?y = - 0-00013 
The results are contained in Table IV. 

9. COHPARISON WITH CaBIONQTON'S SeRIES. 

The co-ordinates published in the BedhiU Catalc^e of Circumpolar Stars- 
(p. 63) were converted into rectangular co-ordinates, and then brought forward to 
the mean equinox of I887'0. The differences between this series and my own are 
given in Table lY. The numerical means of the differences are 0'''64 and 0'''81 in 
X and- y respectively. This is in excess of what might be expected from the 
average errors of a single observation, which in Carrington's series amounts to 
0"-74 and 0'''52, and in my own to 0"-30 and O'^Z, and it may probably be traced 
to proper motions of some of the stars. 

I have annexed a comparison of my results for the fundamental stars with 
the Nautical Almanac, Berlin Jahrbuch, and the Connaissance des Temps, for 1887,. 
AmAU or thk Edimbdihih Obbbatatobt. Vol. I. h 
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aa well as with Dr. Elkin's obaervations, a Vrste Minoris and X Urs^ Minoris 
having been corrected for the proper motions adopted in the Berlin Jahrbuch. 
The distance of a and X Urss Minoris as resulting from my meridian observations 
is 0"'13 in excess of Dr. Elkin's measurements with the heUometer. 
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TABLE I. 



Date. 


sa. 

Time. 


Nadir. 


°i:. 


Pole-point 


d^ 


dD, 


1686 


Swt. 8 


22-6 


162 33 23-81 


-3-54 


299 42 58-58 


-0-67 


■^o•ll 


1880 


S«pt. 10 


21-6 


23-34 


-4-02 


67-94 


-0-04 


■^0-37 


1886 


Sept. 15 







-2-86 


59-13 


-1-04 


-0-64 


1886 


Sept. 16 


21-5 


23-33 


-S-85 


57-61 


-0-49 


-0-49 


1886 


Oct. 13 


3-2 


23-89 


-6-24 


58-77 


-0-69 


-0-26 


1886 


Oct. U 


82-4 


23-77 


-4-06 


59-83 


-0-12 


-1-82 


1886 


Oct. U 


2-7 


23-01 










1886 


Nov. 2 


22-8 


24-66 


-4-92 


60-05 


-0-60 


-0-63 


1886 


Nov. 2 


23 


24-49 










1886 


No.. 3 


220 


25-25 


-4-77 


69-61 


-0-62 


-0-72 


1886 


Nov. 3 


2-6 


24-31 










1886 


Nov. 4 


22-9 


23-86 


-4-49 


58-64 


-0-40 


-0-02 


1886 


Nov. 4 


4-0 


23-89 










1886 


Nov. 21 


2-0 


2486 


-5-15 


60-01 


-1-0-01 


-0-71 


1886 


Nov. 22 


20 


23-98 


-5-16 


68-77 


-0-27 


-0-49 


1886 


Nov. 23 


6-2 


2404 


-6-68 


59-00 


-0-32 


-0-40 


1886 


Nov. 24 






-5-28 


68-14 


-0-28 


-0-43 


1886 


Dec 4 


0-9 


24-17 


-2-47 


68-93 


-0-11 


-0-39 


1886 


Dec. 4 


3-6 


23-79 










1886 


Dec. 6 


11 


24-03 


-2-70 


68-71 


■fO-20 


-0-34 


1886 


Dec. 6 


6-5 


24-07 










1886 


Doc. 7 


22-6 


24-00 


-2-20 


59-21 


-0-25 


-0-59 


1886 


Dec. 7 


6-6 


24-07 










1886 


Dec. 10 


0-6 


23-79 


-2-80 


58-95 


-fO-18 


-0-45 


1886 


Dec. 10 


2-5 


23-97 










1886 


Dec. 10 


8-2 


2417 










1887 


Jan. 10» 


1-4 


162 34 2-92 


-3-10 


299 43 37-10 


-0-34 


-t-0-27 


1887 


Jan. 10 


4-3 


3-02 










1887 


Jan. 12 


6-4 


3-OS 


-2-58 


37-06 


-0-56 


-i-0-10 


1887 


Jan. 13 


7-2 


3-46 


-2-70 


36-78 


-0-49 


■fO-22 


1887 


Jan. 13 


9-5 


2-48 










1887 


Jan. 14 


1-2 


3-46 


-3-31 


37-36 


-0-04 


-fO-37 


1887 


Jan. 14 


9-8 


3-07 










1887 


Jan. 29 


2-9 


4-02 


-3-60 


37-89 


-0-69 


-0-82 


1887 


Jan. 29 


4-0 


3-73 










1887 


Jan. 31 


4-9 


3-05 


-3-40 


36-84 


-0-86 


-fO-06 


1887 


Jan. 31 


6-2 


3-58 










1887 


Feb. 9 


3-1 


2-21 


-2-91 


36-12 


-0-69 


-fO-30 


•1887 


Feb. 9 


10-8 


2-00 










1887 


Mar. 3 


6-4 


1-38 


-4-60 


35-51 


-^0-06 


-0-18 


1887 


Mar. 3 


8-7 


1-54 










1887 


Mar. 5 


9-1 


0-99 


-3-96 


36-56 


-i-0-20 


-0-64 


1887 


Mar. 5 


11-9 


0-10 











* Micrometer supplied with a new system <rf wires. 
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TABLE n. 

















Date. 


T^ + ^T+m. 


[aj 


d^ 








1,= 


<■(-•,= 














Polar 


90- i, 


90-A 










lt.A. 


Diatance 








A M > 


B 


. , . 




, 


. 


• . > 


. / . 


18S6 Sept. 8 
B.D. 89* 36 


















19 67 19-62 


- 0-069 


300 4 22-42 


— 


27-9 


0-00 


+0 26 29-12 


23 8 26-77 


89", H 


20 21 16-61 


+ 9-366 


299 17 31-40 


-f 


23-2 


-0-02 


-0 30 28-36 


23 49 37-60 


89°, 16 


21 64 66-68 


- 0-641 


299 13 4866 


■f 


20-8 


0-00 


-I 2 19-05 


33 43 14-97 


89°, 17 


22 69 11-48 


+ 4-883 


299 5 3-31 


+ 


16-8 


-0-01 


-I 30 mm 


33 38 66-36 


88°, 136 


23 24 37-47 


-19-841 


300 40 19-66 




10-3 


-f-0-02 


-(-3 21 16-60 


33 12 68-46 


89°, 38 


33 43 49-46 


-17-584 


300 31 39-99 


— 


12-2 


-fO-03 


-(-2 1 18-60 


23 18 46-69 


89°, 20 


4 6-43 


+ 3-030 


293 68 46-31 


-f 


13-6 


0-00 


-1 61 6-83 


23 27 52-79 


BJL.C. 4166 


24 42-42 


-H6-677 


298 2 64-96 


-*- 


6-0 


-0-01 


-4 11 6504 


23 24 39-41 


1886 Sept. 10 


















A Utsas Mil. 


19 36 23-41 


■f 1-712 


300 46 2-93 


_ 


9-6 


0-00 


+ \ 7 20-69 


22 30 61-69 


B.D. 89°, 36 


19 66 44-40 


+ 0-087 


300 4 22-62 


_ 


27-9 


OW 


+0 26 28-36 


23 8 26-83 


89°, 12 


20 23 2-37 


■(- 9-949 


299 17 31-74 


+ 


23-2 


-0-02 


-0 30 30-77 


23 49 37-61 


89°, 37 


20 49 39-36 


-10-371 


399 46 66-99 




86-8 


■fO-11 


-1-0 24-66 


23 21 62-86 


1886 Sept. 16 
B.D. 89^ 17 


















23 1 6-49 


+ 6-860 


299 6 081 


+ 


16-7 


-0-01 


-130 23-83 


23 38 68-23 


89°, 19 


23 26 14-48 


-t- 2-323 


299 6 44-19 


+ 


161 


0-00 


-1 31 66-66 


23 33 42-81 


89°, 18 


23 48 30-47 


+ 8-236 


299 16 36-62 


+ 


22-4 


-0-02 


-1 6 41-28 


23 31 15-16 


89°, 20 


9 42-46 


-(- 6-322 


298 68 44-97 


+ 


13-6 


-0-01 


-1 61 13-36 


23 27 63-26 


B.A.C. 4166 


26 29-46 


-(■16-730 


298 3 63-71 


+ 


6-0 


-0-01 


-4 12 2-23 


23 34 39-60 


B.D. 89°, 26 


46 13-46 


- 3-746 


299 39 16-68 


+ 


43-4 


-fO-01 


-0 33 23-81 


23 33 30-16 


89°, 21 


1 4 31-44 


-I- 12-066 


399 1 16-13 


-t- 


14-2 


-0-02 


-1 43 63-55 


23 19 45-91 


. Dme Min. 


1 26 19-43 


- 7-166 


301 64-89 




7-7 


-(-O-Ol 


-f3 1 13-88 


23 66 2-33 


1886 Sept. 16 


















k Una His. 


19 42 66-11 


- 3-886 


300 46 0-81 


_ 


9-6 


0-00 


+ \ 7 16-33 


22 30 51-97 


B.l).89°, 36 


20 13 6-10 


- 4-763 


300 4 16-61 


_ 


279 


+0-01 


+0 26 19-89 


23 8 28-08 


89°, 12 


20 27 36-10 


-Hl-468 


299 17 33-47 


+ 


23-1 


-0-03 


-0 30 35-14 


23 49 38-72 


1886 Oct. 13 


















B.A.O. 4166 


19 68-72 


+ 9-343 


298 2 37-09 


+ 


6-0 


0-00 


-4 12 28-01 


23 34 38-97 


B.D. 89°, 21 


47 68-66 


+ 2-883 


299 66-03 


+ 


14-2 


0-00 


-1 44 18-38 


23 19 45-69 


89', 33 


1 6 19-62 


-f 3-864 


299 6 31-78 


+ 


16-9 


0-00 


-1 31 28-16 


33 17 48-83 


a Un» Mm. 
B.D. 89°, 2 


1 18 31-69 
1 40 60-64 


-f 0-279 
- 2-021 






7-7 
11-9 


0-00 
0-00 


-fS 47-36 
-(-1 63 4-76 


33 55 0-33 
23 48 37-78 


300 33 "4-66 


89°, 25 


2 14 8-47 


+ 3-761 


299 16 62-62 


+ 


23-0 


-0-01 


-0 68 62^)0 


23 13 14-67 


89°, 4 


2 87 6-42 


-f 0-371 


300 10 43-00 




31-6 


0-00 


-fO 63 16-68 


23 44 60-33 


1886 Oct. 14 


















B.D. 88°, 126 


21 16 64-64 


- 1-679 


300 37 7-60 


_ 


11-1 


0-00 


+ 1 44 -6-80 


22 61 40-76 


89°, 16 


21 62 19-61 


- 1-980 


299 13 36-94 


-1- 


20-3 


0-00 


-1 2 68-07 


23 43 16-16 


89°, 1 


41 43-36 


- 1-947 


299 66 6-71 




46-6 


0-00 


-fO 33 41-23 


33 28 51-09 


89°, 23 


1 2 46-33 


+ 1-474 


299 6 29-67 


-f 


16-9 


000 


-1 31 34-76 


23 17 47-63 


89°, 2 


I 40 47-29 


- 2-066 


300 33 3-28 


- 


11-9 


0-00 


-f 1 62 69-80 


23 48 26-49 


1886 No». 2 


















B.D. 89°, 37 


21 41 7-30 


-13-488 


299 46 61-74 


_ 


61-7 


-(-0-16 


-0 36-08 


23 21 6O20 


89°, 16 


22 17 36-07 


-f 7-884 


299 13 38-69 


-f 


20-2 


-0-02 


-1 3 13-61 


23- 42 12-61 


89°, 17 


22 69 40-11 


-t- 4-711 


299 4 46-62 


■^ 


16-6 


-0-01 


-1 31 8-30 


23 38 52-66 


88°, 136 


23 21 37-12 


-17-772 


300 40 6-06 




10-4 


-(-0-02 


-1-2 30 34-66 


23 12 54-18 


89°, 38 


23 40 41-14 


-16-720 


300 31 16-91 


_ 


13-3 


-(-0-02 


+ 3 30-08 


23 18 40-97 


89°, 20 


6 36-16 


-t- 4-398 


298 68 26-76 


-f 


13-4 


0-00 


-1 61 68-01 


23 27 48-66 


B.A.O. 4166 


21 18-18 


-Hl-019 


298 2 32-66 


+ 


6-9 


-0-01 


-4 13 46-17 


23 24 36-28 


a Una His. 


1 28 33-23 -10-314 


301 34-83 




7-7 


-(-0-01 


+3 29-37 


23 54 66 63 
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Daily Abemtion. 






Date. 


r^ + Ar + m. 


[«.] 


d„ 








90-i, 


. + «,= 
90-ft 






Polar 










h.A. 


Diataoce 








h m , 


R 


, . . 






. 


> . > 


• . 


1886 Not. 3 


















B.D. 89°, 16 


21 59 44-25 


+ 0-769 


299 13 31-99 


+ 


20-3 


0-00 


-1 3 13-48 


23 42 12-82 


89°, 37 


22 27 42-26 


-16-020 


299 44 54-16 




41-1 


+0-16 


-0 25-45 


23 21 50-04 


88°, 135 


23 10 67-26 


- 9-646 


300 40 17-68 


— 


10-4 


+ 0-01 


+2 20 23-24 


23 12 53-34 


89°, 19 


23 30 19-25 


+ 4-129 


299 5 29-73 


+ 


16-9 


-001 


-1 32 37-96 


23 33 38-07 


89°, 17 


23 42 69-25 


+26-974 


299 5 42-67 


+ 


15-2 


-0-04 


-1 31 6-70 


23 38 6246 


89°, 20 


6 11-25 


+ 4-140 


298 58 26-78 


+ 


13-4 


0-00 


-1 51 69-02 


23 27 48-68 


BJL.C. 4165 


21 23-25 


+ 11-088 


298 2 31-38 


+ 


5-9 


-0-01 


-4 12 47-33 


23 24 36-62 


B.D. 89°, 1 


49 6-26 


- 3-287 


299 55 59-63 


— 


45-6 


+0-02 


+0 32 29-48 


23 28 48-46 


I DneUis. 


1 17 38-26 


+ 1-182 


301 38-87 


- 


7-7 


0-00 


+3 29-46 


23 64 56-79 


1886 Nov. 4 


















B.D.89°, 37 


21 5 21-63 


-11-966 


299 46 30-26 


— 


76-7 


+0-13 


-0 23-87 


23 21 49-68 


88°, 126 


21 29 27-68 


-11979 


300 36 56-33 


— 


11-0 


+0-01 


+ 1 43 50-20 


22 51 36-91 


89°, 16 


21 56 47-64 


- 0-478 


299 13 32-32 


+ 


20-3 


0-00 


-1 3 11-93 


23 42 11-42 


89°, 17 


23 6- 56-80 


+ 8-431 


299 4 47-98 


+ 


16-6 


-0-01 


-1 31 8-64 


23 38 61-97 


89°, 19 


23 25 28-84 


+ 1-629 


299 5 27-21 


+ 


15-9 


0-00 


-1 32 39-34 


23 33 37-77 


89°, 18 


23 49 40-90 


+ 8-432 


299 16 18-20 


+ 


22-2 


-0-02 


-1 6 28-86 


23 31 9-98 


88°, 1 


U 3-94 


- 1-782 


300 40 31-87 




10-4 


0-00 


+2 24 14-96 


23 30 20-13 


B.A.C. 4165 


27 16-98 


+ 19-093 


298 2 37-54 


+ 


5-9 


-0-01 


-4 12 47-84 


23 24 36-23 


B.D. 89°, 1 


49 1-03 


- 3-310 


299 65 69-32 




45-6 


+ 0-02 


+0 32 31-28 


23 28 48-16 


89°, 23 


1 8 20-08 


+ 4-292 


299 6 23-64 


+ 


15-9 


-0-01 


-1 31 49-16 


23 17 44-92 


a Un« Min. 


1 20 29-10 


- 1-856 


301 37-36 




7-7 


0-00 


+3 28-93 


23 54 56-23 


B.D. 89°, 37 


1 44 25-16 


-14-278 


299 40 30-06 


+ 


53-0 


+0-16 


-0 25-74 


23 21 49-19 


1886 Nov. 21 


















B.D.89°, 38 


23 27 5-82 


- 7-077 


300 31 23-40 


— 


12-3 


0-00 


+2 11-73 


23 18 36-82 


89°, 18 


23 46 21-83 


+ 6-998 


299 16 12-12 


+ 


22-2 


-0-01 


-1 6 43-19 


23 31 5-06 


88°, 1 


7 21-84 


+ 0-916 


300 40 27-86 




10-4 


0-00 


+2 24 1-88 


23 30 15-11 


89°, 1 


30 11-85 


- 0-111 


299 55 67-18 


— 


46-2 


000 


+0 32 16-24 


23 28 43-83 


89°, 21 


62 39-86 


+ 6-258 


299 46-89 


+ 


14-2 


-0-01 


-1 44 47-49 


23 19 36-98 


89°, 23 


1 6 27-87 


+ 3-204 


299 6 18-36 


+ 


16-8 


0-00 


-1 32 1-66 


23 17 40-00 


ctTncMm. 


1 23 21-87 


- 4-987 


301 32-06 




7-7 


ooo 


+ 3 18-32 


23 64 51-36 


B.D. 89°, 37 


2 16 6-90 


-13-114 


299 39 47-46 


+ 


66-6 


+0-14 


-0 38-03 


23 21 44-02 


1886 Nov. 22 


















B.D.89°, 37 


23 8 15-70 


-16-141 


299 43 54-73 


— 


19-4 


+0-17 


-0 41-20 


23 21 44-65 


89°, 18 


23 46 37-84 


+ 7-114 


299 16 11-78 


+ 


22-2 


-OOl 


-1 6 41-22 


23 31 6-33 


BA.C. 4165 


12 40-94 


- 1-000 


298 2 21-83 


+ 


5-9 


0-00 


-4 13 0-32 


23 24 30-86 


RD. 89°, 1 


44 63-06 


- 2-714 


299 55 53-97 




46-0 


+0-01 


+0 32 16-76 


23 28 43-37 


B.D. 89°, 37 


1 6 41-14 


-16-471 


299 41 12-10 


+ 


36-9 


+0-16 


-0 37-97 


23 21 44-23 


<■ Una Mis. 


1 24 58-21 


- 6-659 


301 29-46 




7-7 


0-00 


+ 3 16-80 


23 64 61-43 


1886 Nov. 23 


















B.D. 89°, 37 


23 10 17-27 


-16-161 


299 43 53-21 


- 


18-7 


+0-17 


-0 38-80 


23 21 44-06 


89°, 18 


23 61 28-29 


+ 8-865 


299 16 14-66 


+ 


22-1 


-0-02 


-1 6 42-60 


23 31 4-50 


89°, 20 


6 53-30 


+ 4-330 


298 58 19-90 


+ 


13-4 


-0-01 


-1 52 12-85 


23 27 43-09 


89°, 1 


43 18-31 


- 2-433 


299 55 54-41 




46-0 


+0-01 


+0 32 16-61 


23 28 42-96 


« Urm Min. 


1 19 28-32 


- 0-877 


301 31-52 


— 


7-7 


0-00 


+ 3 17-17 


23 64 60-93 


B.D. 89°, 2 


1 37 24-33 


+ 0-230 


300 32 49-49 


— 


12-0 


0-00 


+ 1 52 32-20 


23 48 18-49 


89°, 37 


3 37 26-38 


- 8-776 


299 38 28-16 


+ 


93-4 


+0-09 


-0 39-36 


23 21 43-63 


1886 Nov. 24 


















B.D. 89°, 37 


24 50-63 


-16-226 


299 42 7-57 


+ 


17-4 


+0-17 


-0 39-93 


23 21 43-73 


< Urn Mis. 


1 12 47-71 


+ 6-131 


301 29-06 




7-7 


0-00 


+3 16-60 


23 64 60-72 


1886 D«o. 4 


















• Ut» Min. 


1 16 57-73 


+ 1-487 






7-7 


0-00 


+ 3 11-90 


23 54 47-56 


B.D. 89°, 37 


1 45 52-69 


-14-645 


2994017-77 


+ 


64-4 


+0-16 


-0 46-62 


23 21 40-32 


89°, 25 


2 3 22-67 


- 0-607 


299 16 32-86 


+ 


21-8 


0-00 


-0 59 28-96 


23 13 2-20 
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Google 
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TABLE II,— CoHTmoro. 











Daily Abermtien. 






DaU. 


r.+ar+ro. 


M 


<i„ 






90-A, 


'90-/3, 


B.A. 


Potar 
Dietance. 




k n 1 


R 


. . . 






. , 


. . 


1686 D«. 6 
















. Urs> Min. 


1 21 «-70 


- 3-686 


301 27-07 


- 7-7 


0-00 


+3 U-SO 


23 64 47-00 


B.D. 89», ST 


1 49 14-66 


-14461 


299 40 13-02 


+ 65-6 


+0-16 


-0 45-44 


23 21 39-40 


89', 25 


2 10 46-63 


+ 2-233 


299 16 32-67 


+ 21-8 


0-00 


-0 59 29-14 


23 13 1-61 


89°, 6 


2 28 39-60 


- 0-994 


300 20 28-32 


- 16-9 


0-00 


+ 1 14 30-51 


23 49 45-01 


89°, 3 


2 48 8-67 


- 0-228 


30O 4 48-62 


- 27-4 


0-00 


+0 40 33-09 


23 41 42-61 


69°, 7 


3 66 17-46 


- 3-022 


300 32 11-01 


- 12-1 


0-00 


+ 1 3 67-04 


24 9 0-11 


89°, 29 


4 16 4-42 


+ 7-163 


299 24 6-69 


+ 31-2 


-0-02 


-0 26 8-13 


23 11 9 26 


89°, 28 


4 36 64-39 


+ 5-621 


298 68 28-92 


+ 13-4 


-0-01 


-0 46 24-38 


22 46 17-12 


89°, 37 


5 3 61-36 


- 3-066 


299 37-38-26 


+ 107-9 


+0-03 


-0 44-33 


23 21 39-70 


1888 Deo. 7 
















B.D. 89°, 37 


22 43 16-66 


-16-136 


299 44 29-06 


- 30-2 


+0-17 


-0 46-81 


23 21 39-91 


88°, 136 


23 3 42-63 


- 4-692 


300 40 16-56 


- 10-4 


0-00 


+ 2 20 2-83 


23 12 43-76 


89°, 38 


23 16 46-62 


- 0-713 


300 31 -26-97 


- 12-3 


0-00 


+ 2 9-67 


23 18 30-60 


89°, 19 


23 36 44-60 


+ 6-231 


299 6 24-33 


+ 16-9 


-0-01 


-1 32 69-62 


23 33 28-61 


89°, 1 


36 29-64 


- 1-689 


299 55 61-60 


- 46-4 


+0-01 


+ 32 7-19 


23 28 38-74 


89°, 21 


58 32-62 


+ 8-296 


299 43-37 


+ 14-1 


-0-01 


-1 44 57-68 


23 19 32-32 


89°, 23 


1 7 49-51 


+ 3-679 


299 6 13-16 


+ 16-8 


-0-01 


-1 32 11-09 


23 17 36-36 


. Vnm Min. 


1 28 60-49 


-11-047 


301 22-93 


- 7-7 


+0-01 


+ 3 11-06 


23 64 46-70 


B.D. 89°, 2 


1 60 63-46 


- 9-216 


300 32 40-16 


- 12-0 


+0-01 


+ 1 52 26-64 


23 48 13-69 


89°, 26 


2 8 30-46 




299 15 32-06 


+ 21-8 


om 


-0 69 31-37 


23 13 1-39 


89°, 4 


2 61 15-40 


- 5062 


300 10 20-87 


- 21-8 


+0-01 


+ 62 39-74 


23 44 36-88 


89°, 29 


4 11 28-32 


+ 6-986 


299 24 3-75 


+ 31-3 


-0-02 


-0 26 10-78 


23 11 8-80 


89°, 37 


4 47 4-28 


- 4-296 


299 37 42-65 


+ 106-7 


+0-04 


-0 45-52 


23 21 38-27 


1886 Dec. 10 
















B.D. 89°, 37 


1 9 17-07 


-15-769 


299 41 4-09 


+ 38-3 


+0-16 


-0 45-96 


23 21 38-11 


a Unn Min. 


1 27 18-04 


- 9-443 


301 23-69 


- 7-7 


+0-01 


+ 3 11-07 


23 54 46-61 


B.D. 89°, 1 


1 54 4«0 


-14-823 


299 64 67-00 


- 43-0 


+0-06 


+ 32 9-92 


23 28 37-77 


89°, 7 


3 59 40-81 


- 5-286 


300 32 8-93 


- 12-1 


+0-01 


+ 1 3 66-96 


24 8 68-95 


89°, 29 


4 22 40-77 


+ 8-860 


299 24 9-67 


+ 31-1 


-0-03 


-0 26 10-01 


23 11 7-66 


89°, 37 


7 8 36-52 


+ 6-048 


299 37 60-86 


+ 102-6 


-0-06 


-0 44-63 


23 21 37-69 


XU™ Min. 


7 36 7-48 


- 0-762 


298 40 62-28 


+ 9-6 


0-00 


+ 1 6 7-64 


22 30 35-84 


1887 J«n. 10 
















. U™ Min. 


1 27 6-70 


- 9-681 


301 56-67 


- 7-7 


+0«1 


+3 8-04 


23 54 35-67 


B.D. 89°, 37 


1 61 68-66 


-14-781 


299 40 42-66 


+ 66-0 


+ 0-16 


-0 47-14 


23 21 29-18 


89°, 3 


3 29 53-61 


-12-769 


300 4 53-78 


- 27-1 


+0-03 


+0 40 27-62 


23 41 31-55 


1887 Jun. 12 
















B.D.89°, 37 


3 44 8-43 


- 8-772 


299 38 45-19 


+ 91-2 


+0-09 


-0 51-64 


23 21 27-62 


7 


4 11 2-39 


-13-033 


300 32 29-32 


- 12-1 


+0-02 


+ 1 3 53-29 


24 8 49-90 


29 


4 31 7-36 


+ 10-883 


299 24 44-38 


+ 306 


-0-03 


-0 26 15-16 


23 10 67-74 


28 


4 60 8-34 


+ 14-015 


298 69 7-30 


+ 13-3 


-0-02 


-0 46 29-00 


22 46 6-89 


1887 Jnn. 13 
















B.D.89°, 37 


7 31 66-06 


+ 7-965 


299 38 32-98 


+ 92-6 


-0-08 


-0 60-78 


23 21 27-31 


X XTm Min. 


7 46 2-04 


+ 8-741 


298 41 23-97 


+ 9-6 


-0-01 


+ 1 6 6-03 


22 30 24-92 


B.D. 89°, 36 


8 7 7-01 


+ 6-313 


299 22 8-62 


+ 27-7 


-0-01 


+0 26 11-44 


23 8 0-27 


89°, 12 


8 34 28-98 


-11-469 


300 8 50-26 


- 23-2 


+0-03 


-0 31 46-96 


23 49 11-33 


89°, 37 


8 68 10-96 


+ 13-206 


299 39 48-77 


+ 71-0 


-0-13 


-0 49-30 


23 21 26-70 
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DaUy AbemitioD. 






Btte. 




T^ + ^T+m. 


M 


"■ 






90-i, 


« + ei= 
90-A 


EA. 


PoUr 
Distaoce 






k H I 


R 


, , , 






. . 


. . # 


1887 J.I1. U 
















• n™ Min. 


1 17 7-94 


+ 0-710 


301 1 0-64 


- 7-7 


0-00 


+ 3 9-60 


23 64 34-07 


B.D. 89° 


37 


1 36 31 92 


-15-505 


299 41 1-87 


+ 48-2 


+0-16 


-0 49-65 


23 21 26-30 


89° 


26 


3 2 9-90 


-t- 10-704 


299 39 43-37 


+ 40-6 


-0-04 


-0 34 29-71 


23 23 0-67 


89° 


6 


2 24 12-88 


+ 0-826 


300 20 58-22 


- 16-0 


0-00 


+ 1 14 26-97 


23 49 32-66 


89° 


4 


3 10 35-84 


-12-549 


300 10 34-78 


- 21-7 


+0-03 


+0 62 37-29 


23 44 24-73 


89° 


3 


3 27 63-82 


-12-216 


300 4 66-39 


- 27-1 


+0-03 


+0 40 2818 


23 41 30-67 


89° 


29 


4 19 60-77 


+ 7-966 


299 24 36-65 


+ 30-9 


-0-02 


-0 26 11-94 


23 10 58-10 


89° 


38 


4 46 3-75 


+ 11-567 


298 59 3-34 


+ 13-3 


-0-01 


-0 46 28-87 


22 46 6-86 


89° 


35 


6 1 3874 


+ 0-331 


299 31 28-40 


+ 49-2 


0-00 


-0 7 52-12 


23 16 21-36 


89° 


31 


5 21 28-72 


- 2-848 


299 23 9-36 


+ 29-2 


+0-01 


-0 6 16-61 


23 6 45-54 


89° 


]0 


6 38 18-65 


- 4-663 


300 37 59-67 


- 11-0 


0-00 


-0 18 13-02 


24 20 59-37 


89° 


11 


6 51 1663 


- 6-438 


300 40 69-49 


- 10-4 


+ 0-01 


-0 26 47-83 


24 23 32-75 


89° 


32 


7 11 43-62 


+ 15-094 


299 11-27 


+ 13-6 


-0-02 


+0 22 47-82 


22 44 19-41 


89° 


34 


7 19 47-61 


+ 9-346 


299 2 34-90 


+ 14-7 


+0-01 


+0 28 25-28 


22 48 9-36 


XUps« 


Min. 


7 40 40-59 


+ 4-239 


298 41 21-61 


+ 9-6 


0-00 


+ 1 6 5-65 


22 30 24-88 


B.D. 89° 


36 


8 4 24-57 


+ 4-647 


299 22 7-03 


+ 27-7 


-0-01 


+0 25 13-07 


23 7 59-66 


89° 


12 


8 24 2-56 


- 7-867 


300 8 69-78 


- 23-3 


+0-02 


-0 31 46-43 


23 49 11-90 


89° 


37 


9 14 8-50 


+ 14-015 


299 40 7-45 


+ 66-5 


-0-14 


-0 48-79 


23 21 26-99 


1887 Ju 


. 29 
















B.D. 89° 


4 


3 7 36-68 


-11-649 


300 10 35-02 


- 21-7 


+0-02 


+0 62 39-23 


23 44 19-74 


89° 


37 


3 31 43-65 


- 9-784 


299 38 62-78 


+ 86-4 


+0-10 


-0 46-07 


23 21 22-66 


1887 Jat 


. 31 
















B.D. 89° 


37 


5 10 57-70 


- 2-707 


299 37 56-70 


+ 102-7 


+ 0-03 


-0 44-68 


23 21 21-96 


89° 


36 


6 30 49-68 


+ 5-021 


299 31 28-26 


+ 48-4 


-0-02 


-0 7 48-56 


23 16 16-64 


1887 Fe 


. 9 
















B.D. 89° 


3T 


3 23 18-17 


-10-655 


299 38 69-28 


+ 83-2 


+0-10 


-0 36-98 


23 21 21-27 


89° 


e 


3 47 61 16 


-41-073 


300 18 30-93 


- 15-0 


+0<)« 


+ 1 14 38-14 


23 49 26-96 


89° 


3 


4 6 13-15 


-23-187 


300 3 54-51 


- 26-9 


+0-06 


+0 40 39-14 


23 41 24-28 


89° 


7 


4 26 4-14 


-22-631 


300 32 1-13 


_ 121 


+0-03 


+ 1 4 2-14 


24 8 42-24 


89° 


28 


4 48 1013 


+ 12-499 


298 58 58-28 


+ 13-3 


-0-02 


-0 46 18-68 


22 46 68-79 


89° 


35 


6 36 4311 


+ 5-699 


299 31 27-40 


+ 482 


-0-03 


-0 7 44-26 


23 15 13-28 


89° 


31 


6 63 44-11 


+ 5-897 


299 23 4-65 


+ 28-9 


-0-02 


-0 6 7-54 


23 6 38-46 


89° 


30 


6 n 52-10 


+ 11-901 


298 54 0-08 


+ 12-0 


-O-Ol 


-0 3 7-43 


22 37 22-67 


89° 


9 


6 27 1-09 


- 7-691 


300 14 49-52 


- 19-0 


+0-01 


-0 2 62-20 


23 68 24-66 


89° 


10 


6 43 32-08 


- 8-646 


300 37 47-26 


- 11-0 


+0-01 


-0 18 4-36 


24 20 62-22 


89° 


11 


6 56 56-08 


-11-003 


300 40 46-26 


- 10-4 


+001 


-0 25 36-89 


24 23 26-36 


89° 


36 


8 26 9-04 


+ 10-884 


299 22 11-03 


+ 27-2 


-0-03 


+0 25 24-61 


23 7 62-80 


89° 


12 


8 47 87-03 


-15-936 


300 8 26-51 


- 23-1 


+0-04 


-0 31 36-92 


23 49 4-37 


89° 


37 


9 16 30-02 


+ 14-273 


299 40 1-87 


+ 64-1 


-014 


-0 40-76 


23 21 20-36 


1887 Ma 


r. 3 
















B.D. 89° 


37 


6 46 17-94 


+ 4-334 


299 37 64-11 


+ 99-7 


-0-04 


-0 22-22 


23 21 16-43 


89° 


32 


7 6 52-92 


+ 11-265 


298 59 47-95 


+ 13-6 


-0-01 


+0 23 20-06 


22 44 8-39 


89° 


34 


7 17 38-91 


+ 7-907 


299 2 55-09 


+ 14-6 


-0-01 


+ 28 63 30 


22 47 68-48 


XDrs. 


Min. 


7 40 41-88 


+ 4-063 


298 41 5-01 


+ 9-6 


0-00 


+ 1 6 34-43 


22 30 14-81 


B.D. 89° 


36 


7 58 12-86 


+ 2-604 


299 21 49-03 


+ 27-4 


-0-01 


+0 25 39-66 


23 7 49-82 
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Duly Aberratioii. 






Date. 


r, + AT + «, 


["J 


rf„ 






,L\ 


« + «,= 
90-A 


B.A, 


Prfar 




h m J 


R 


o . 






, . 


• 


1887 M»r. 6 
















RD. 89% 37 


5 46 39-67 


- 0-423 


299 37 44-60 


+ 101-8 


+0-01 


-0 20-69 


23 21 14-66 


89°, 3S 


6 4 30-66 


+ 10-042 


299 31 41-87 


+ 46-9 


-004 


-0 7 24-40 


23 15 8-64 


88", 31 


6 23 22-63 


+ 13-763 


299 23 23-41 


+ 28-3 


-004 


-0 6 47-66 


23 6 33-41 


89°, 10 


6 42 D2-60 


- 8-437 


300 37 43-98 


- 110 


+0-01 


-0 17 47-37 


24 20 49-69 


89% 11 


6 68 27-67 


-12437 


300 40 39-77 


- 10-4 


+001 


-0 25 19-84 


24 23 22-87 


89°, 33 


7 22 8-54 


+ 21-017 


299 14 61-39 


+ 19-7 


-0-04 


+0 9 48-06 


22 57 60-76 


X UrsB Min. 


7 37 6-62 


+ 0-9S6 


298 41 4-93 


+ 9-6 


0-00 


+ 1 6 36-42 


22 30 14-62 


B.D. 89% 12 


7 69 7-49 


+ 0-673 


300 8 60-73 


- 23-7 


0-00 


-0 31 17-30 


23 49 0-67 


89°, 37 


8 23 10-45 


+ 11184 


299 38 67-16 


+ 81-7 


-0-10 


-0 20-70 


23 21 16-36 


89°. le 


10 20 39-28 


- 7-057 


300 12 37-96 


- 20-6 


+ 0-01 


-1 3 6-18 


23 41 38-28 


89°, 17 


10 46 37-26 


+ 4-661 


300 21 39-08 


- 16-7 


-o-oi 


-1 31 3-82 


23 38 20-10 


88% 13B 


11 12 33-21 


+12-934 


298 46 9-80 


+ 10-4 


-0-01 


+3 30 34-61 


33 13 20-69 
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B.D. 


Date. 


Aberration. 




CoiT. for 
Change of Nadir. 


. Corr. for 
dx and dD. 


1887-0. 


W-k 


«.-«! 


l-h 


«-e. 


d . 


^e. 


di 


Ae, 


90 - K 


90 -A 


89% 1 


Oct. 


U 


+ 19-30 


-17-38 


-19-48 


- 0-10 


-0-25 


-002 


+ 4-51 


+0-21 


+0 32 45-3 


23 28 33-8 




Not. 


3 


+34-36 


-13-94 


-16-97 


- 0-08 


-0-24 


-0-02 


+2-10 


-0-46 


48-7 


33-9 




„ 


4 


+3501 


-13-72 


-16-87 


- 007 






+0-26 


-0-39 


49-7 


34-0 




„ 


21 


+44-49 


- 9 37 


-14-78 


- 0-05 






+ 1-76 


+010 


47-7 


34-5 




„ 


22 


+44-94 


- 907 


-14-70 


- 005 






+ 1-33 


-0-17 


48-3 


341 




„ 


23 


+45-37 


- 8-78 


-14-60 


- 0-05 






+ 1-13 


-0-23 


48-4 


33-9 




Dec 


7 


+49-87 


- 4-46 


-12-45 


- 0-03 






+ 1-57 


-016 


46-2 


341 




" 


10 


+60-46 


- 347 


-11-93 


- 0-03 


-0-07 


-b-6i 


+0-77 


+0-38 


49-1 


34-6 


89% 2 


Oct 


13 


+ 19-38 


-17-29 


-19-53 


- 010 






+ 1-30 


-0-61 


+ 1 63 6-9 


23 48 9-9 




„ 


14 


+ 20-18 


-1717 


-19-48 


- o-io 


+0-i8 


+0-04 


+4-22 


+0-67 


4-9 


9-9 




Nov. 


23 


+ 45-34 


- 8-36 


-14-59 


- 006 






+ 1-24 


-0-13 


4-2 


9-9 




Dm. 


7 


+49-50 


- 4-01 


-12-44 


- 0-03 


-0-62 




+ 1-61 


+006 


5-2 


9-7 


89% 3 


Dec. 


6 


+49-27 


- 4-70 


-12-54 


- 0-03 


-004 


-001 


+0-30 


+0-38 


+0 41 10-1 


23 41 38-2 




Jan. 


10 


+47-51 


+ 6-72 


- 6-38 


- 001 


-0-10 


-006 


+0-26 


-0-42 


8-8 


37-8 




„ 


14 


+46-10 


+ 7-94 


- 5-86 


+ 0-02 


+0-14 


+0-07 


-0-49 


-0-31 


81 


383 




Feb. 


9 


+31-73 


+ 14-65 


- 218 


+ 0-06 


-010 


-0-08 


+0-94 


-0-64 


9-5 


38-4 


89% 4 


Oct. 


13 


+18-63 


-17-42 


-19-53 


- 010 






+ 1-56 


-0-37 


+0 53 17-2 


23 44 32-4 




Dec 


7 


+49-43 


- 4-32 


-12-43 


- 003 


-0-04 


-o-6i 


+ 1-60 


+0-22 


18-2 


32-7 




Jan. 


14 


+45-94 


+ 8-00 


- 6 86 


+ 0-02 


+0-13 


+0-06 


-0-65 


-0-30 


17-0 


33-5 




" 


29 


+38-64 


+ 1216 


- 3-78 


+ 0-04 


+018 


+008 


+ 2-65 


+ 0-13 


16-9 


32-2 


89% 6 


Dec. 


6 


+4913 


- 4-52 


-12-54 


- 0-03 


-0-04 


-001 


+0-38 


+036 


+ 1 15 7-4 


23 49 40-8 




Jan. 


14 


+45-66 


+ 8-09 


- 5-86 


+ 0-02 


+0-10 


+0-03 


-0-69 


-0-26 


6-2 


40-6 




Feb. 


9 


+ 3117 


+ 14-75 


- 218 


+ 006 


-013 


-0 08 


+0-84 


-0-57 


7-8 


41-1 


89% 7 


Dec. 


6 


+48-49 


- 4-55 


- 12-54 


- 003 


-004 


-002 




+0-39 


+ 1 4 330 


24 8 65-9 




„ 


10 


+49-23 


- 3-26 


-1191 


- 0-03 


-0-17 


-012 


+o-i7 


+0-48 


33-3 


560 




Jan. 


12 


+ 45-86 


+ 7-44 


- 6-04 


+ 002 






+ 114 


-0-35 


34-2 


57-0 




Feb. 


9 


+ 30-88 


+ 14-68 


- 2-18 


+ 005 


-OOS 


-o-os 


+ 1-06 


-0-52 


31-8 


56-4 


89% 9 


Feb. 


9 


+ 31-80 


+ 14-49 


- 217 


+ 005 


+0-01 


-003 


+ 1-65 


-0-23 


-0 2 21-0 


23 58 38-9 


89", 10 


Jan. 


14 


+45-23 


+ 7-65 


- 5-85 


+ 002 


-0-09 


+0-24 


+0-26 


-0-36 


-0 17 33-6 


24 21 6-9 




Feb. 


9 


+ 31-50 


+ 14-40 


- 217 


+ 005 


+001 


-002 


+ 1-69 


-018 


33-4 


6-6 




Mar. 


6 


+ 1312 


+ 17-97 


+ 0-12 


+ 0-08 






-0-71 


+0-50 


34-8 


8-1 


89°, 11 


Jae. 


14 


+4520 


+ 7-61 


- 5-85 


+ 0-02 


-013 


+0-26 


+0-30 


-0-36 


-0 26 8-3 


24 23 40-3 




Feb. 


9 


+ 31-53 


+ 14-37 


- 2-17 


+ 0-05 


+0-01 


-002 


+ 1-63 


-014 


5-9 


40-6 




Mar. 


6 


+ 13-19 


+ 17-96 


+ 012 


+ 008 






-0-82 


+0-47 


7-3 


41-4 


89% 12 


Sept 


8 


-12-59 


-18-12 


-2208 


- 015 






-1-54 


-0-30 


-0 31 4-6 


23 49 190 




„ 


10 


-10-92 


-18-27 


-21-91 


- 014 






-0-61 


+0-28 


4-2 


19-4 




„ 


16 


- 5-84 


-18-58 


-21-75 


- 0-13 






-0-24 


-0-68 


30 


19-3 




Jan. 


13 


+46-59 


+ 7-34 


- 5-91 


+ 0-02 


-0-52 


+0-27 


+ 1-29 


+0-14 


4-5 


19-1 




„ 


14 


+46-23 


+ 7-64 


- 5-84 


+ 0-02 


-0 46 


+0-25 


+ 0-62 


-0-28 


4-9 


19-6 




Feb. 


9 


+ 32-24 


+ 14-43 


- 2-16 


+ 05 


-0-05 


+002 


+ 1-60 


+0-18 


4-3 


191 




Mar 


5 


+ 13-64 


+ 18-03 


+ 0-13 


+ 008 






-110 


+0-37 


4-7 


19-2 


89% 16 


Sept 


8 


-1306 


-1810 


-2208 


- 0-16 






-111 


-0-51 


-1 2 68-3 


23 41 66-2 




Oct. 


14 


+ 17-72 


-17-56 


-19-49 


- 0-10 


-1-25 


+0-34 


+ 3-71 


-1-06 


57-4 


66-8 




Nov. 


2 


+32-22 


-14-49 


-1712 


- 008 


-0-33 


+0-07 


+0-78 


-0-81 


681 


67-3 






3 


+32-90 


-14-29 


-16-99 


- 007 


-1-47 


+0-35 


+0-80 


-0-90 


68-2 


67-9 




„ 


4 


+ 3367 


-14-08 


-16-88 


- 0-07 






-0-47 


-0-35 


66-7 


56-9 




Mar. 


5 


+ 13-97 


+ 1801 


+ 0-15 


+ 008 


-1-08 


+0-21 


-1-44 


+0-06 


64-6 


66'6 


Aknu 


« or THE 1 


Sdinbdboh 


OfiaBBTATO 


RY. Vol. 














I 
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Positions of Stars within One Degree from the North Pole, 
TABLE III.— Continued. 



Rteduction to 18870. 



Corr. for 
Cluuige of Nadii 



Corr. for 
dx and dD. 



Sept 8 



Sept. 8 



„ 23 

Sept. 15 
Oct. 13 
Nov. 2) 
Dec. 7 

Oct. 13 



89°. 30 

r, 31 



Jan. 14 
Feb. 9 
Mar. 5 



-13-45 

- 7-53 
+ 31-99 
+ 32-71 
+ 33-36 
+ 14-39 

- 7-18 
+ 33-83 
+ 43-65 
+ 4411 
+44-67 

- 7-67 
+ 32-80 
+ 3347 

+ 49-22 



+ 32-72 
+ 44-33 



+ 43-70 
+ 49-65 

+ 1«-88 
+ 17-72 
+ 33-89 
+43-87 
+ 49-77 

+ 17-43 
+ 49-27 
+49-82 
+50-06 

- 6-70 

+ 47-16 

+50-82 
+ 4911 
+48-39 
+ 33-94 

+ 50-04 
+50-28 
+5090 
+ 48-18 
+ 47-46 



+47-45 
+3297 
+ 13-61 



-1807 
- 18-53 
-14-69 
-14-38 
-1417 
+ 17-98 

-18-57 
-14-09 

- 9-84 

- 9-65 



-18-07 
-1854 
-14-67 
-14-47 

- 9-48 

-18-67 
-17-78 
-10-01 

- 5-19 

-1776 
-17-65 
-14-19 

- 9-95 

- 5-12 



+ 14-46 

- 5-06 

- 4-74 

- 3-76 
+ 7-04 
+ 7-65 

+ 14-63 

+ 7-77 
+ 14-57 
+ 18-16 



-22-07 
-21-78 
-17-12 
-16-98 
-16-88 
+ 015 

-21-77 
-16-88 
-14-79 
-14-71 
-14-60 

-21-77 
-16-99 



-22-07 
-21-78 
-17-11 
-16-98 
- 14-60 

-21-78 
-19-54 
-14-78 
-12-45 

-19-64 
-19-49 
-16-87 
-14-79 
-12-45 

-19-54 
-12-72 
-12-55 
-12-44 

-21-77 



-12-64 

- 6-03 

- 5-85 

- 2-17 

-1254 
-12-43 
-11-91 

- 6-03 

- 5-85 



- 0-16 

- 01 4 

- 0-08 

- 0-07 

- O-07 
+ 0-08 

- 014 

- 0-07 

- 0-05 

- 0-05 

- 0-05 

- 014 

- 0-07 

- 07 

- 0-03 

- 0-15 

- 014 



- 0-14 

- 0-10 

- 0-05 

- 0-03 

- 0-10 

- 0-10 

- 0-07 

- 0-05 

- 003 

- 010 

- 0-04 

- 0-03 
~ 0-03 



- 0-03 
+ 0-01 
+ 002 
+ 0-05 

- 0-03 

- 0-03 

- 0-03 
+ 002 
+ 0-02 

+ 0-06 

+ 0-02 

+ 0-05 

+ 008 



-0-15 
-0-63 



+0-24 
-002 
-0-03 



+O-06 
-0-04 



-003 
-003 
-0-17 



+0-14 
+ 0-01 
+ 0-08 



+0-03 
+003 



+002 

-0-04 

+0-14 
-007 

-0-03 
-002 
-0-15 

'+oi2 

-0-04 

+0-18 
-005 



-0-71 
+0-90 
+ 1-14 
+ 1»69 
-0-18 
-1-44 

+ 147 



+0-97 

+ 1-19 
+ 1-58 
-010 
+ 1-40 

-025 
+ 1-70 
+ 1-62 
+ 1-85 
+ 1-02 

+ 2-27 
+0-97 
+ 1-73 
+ 1-59 

+ 1-08 
+ 4-45 
+ 0-34 

+ 1-70 
+ 1-60 

+ 1-47 
+0-98 
+0-44 
+ 1-58 

+ 209 
-0-74 

-0-15 
+ 1-26 
-0-19 
+ 1-18 

-008 
+ 1-23 
+0-05 



-0-05 
■f 1-46 
-0-64 



-0-02 

-1-07 
-0-40 
-003 
-0-30 
-0-34 

-1-13 
-0-70 
-0-40 
-031 

-0-67 
-1-01 
-0-58 
-0-60 
-0-31 



-0-63 
+ 0-17 
-0-09 

-0-59 
+ 0-37 
-0-37 
+ 0-22 
-007 

-0-43 
+ 0-11 
+ 0-35 
+ 010 



+ 0-39 
-0-26 
-0-36 
-0-46 

+ 0-39 
+0-42 
+ 0-48 
-0-30 
-0-36 

-0-27 



60-1 
62-3 
63-1 



10-6 
11-7 

-1 32 23-8 
21-6 
22-8 
21-4 

-1 51 420 
41-3 
41-6 
42-1 
42-1 

-1 44 2 



-0 58 52-6 
51-2 
51-5 
52-2 



5 360 
35-3 
34-5 
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Aberration. 


Keduction to 1887-0. 


Con-, for 
Change of Nadir. 


Corr. lor 
dx. and dD. 


1887-0.. 


B.D. 


Date. 




















h-l. 


Cs-e, 


l-k 


«- e, 


A I. 


Ae. 


A I. 


ie. 


90 - K 


90 - A 


89% 32 


Jan. 


14 


+47-97 


+ 7-96 


- 5-85 


+ 002 


-0-22 


+0-26 


+ 0-39 


-0-34 


+ 23 30-1 


22 44 27-3 




Mar. 


3 


+ I5-U 


+ 18-08 


- 0-23 


+ 008 


-0-02 


+ 0-03 


-0-27 


+ 0-15 


34-7 


26-7 


89% 33 
89°, 34 


Mar. 
Jan. 


14 


+ 13-43 

+47-81 


+ 18-20 
+ 7-98 


+ 012 
- 5 84 


+ 0-08 
+ 0-02 


-0-24 






-0-94 
+ 0-40 


+ 0-44 
-0-34 


+0 10 0-7 
+ 29 7-4 


22 58 9-5 
22 48 17-3 


f-0-25 




Mar. 


3 


+ 1501 


+ 18-08 


- 0-23 


+ 0-08 


-001 


+ 0-01 


-0-28 


+ 0-16 


7-8 


16-8 


89% 36 


Jan. 


14 


+47-19 


+ 7-75 


- 5-85 


+ 002 


+0-11 


+0-16 


-013 


-0-37 


-0 7 10-8 


23 15 28-9 




„ 


31 


+38-73 


+ 12-48 


- 3-65 


+ 0-04 


+010 


+0-29 


+ 2-08 


-0-16 


11-3 


28-2 




Feb. 


9 


+ 32 81 


+ 14-54 


- 2-17 


+ 005 


-0-01 


-0-05 


+ 1-39 


-0-36 


12-2 


27-5 


89°, 36 


Mar. 

Sept. 


5 

8 
10 

16 
13 


+ 13-57 

-12-12 
-10-40 
- 5-16 
+47 56 


+ 1814 

-18-29 
-18-43 
-18-72 
+ 7-66 


+ 0-12 

-2208 
-21-91 

-21-74 
- 6-92 


+ 0-08 

- 0-15 

- 0-U 

- 0-13 
+ 0-02 


'-0-23 


H 




-0-53 

-1-60 
-0-54 
-0-35 
+ 1-33 


+0-64 

-0-23 
+0-30 
-0-68 
+ 0-07 


11-2 

+0 26 53-3 
56-6 
52-6 
54-2 


27-4 

23 8 8-1 
7-6 
8-5 
8-2 








h0-i5 






14 


+ 47-17 


+ 7-96 


- 6-84 


+ 002 


-0-40 


+0-26 


+0-67 


-0-30 


54-6 


7-5 




Feb. 


9 


+ 32-50 


+ 14-70 


- 217 


+ 005 


-003 


+002 


+ 162 


+0-11 


56-4 


7-7 




Mar. 


3 


+ 14-83 


+ 18-03 


- 0-22 


+ 0-08 


+ 0-03 


-002 


-0-36 


+0-13 


63-8 


8-0 


89% 38 

88<', 1 
88% 126 


Sept. 
Not. 

Ifec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


8 
2 
21 

7 

4 
21 

14 


-10-51 

+ 34-86 
+ 45-42 
+ 50-49 

+ 3616 

+ 45-24 

+ 20-69 


-18-39 
-13-87 

- 8-97 

- 4-02 

-13-30 

- 8-84 

-17-33 


-22-06 
-17-10 
-14-78 
-12-45 

-16-87 
-14-78 

-19-48 


- 015 

- 0-08 

- 0-05 

- 0-03 

- 007 

- 006 

- 010 


-'0-23 
+0-03 

-1-20 


H 




-0-40 

+ 1-46 
+ 1-76 
+ 1-33 

+0-10 

+ 1-78 

+ 3-21 


-0-66 
-0-65 
-0-09 
-0-36 

-0-40 
+ 0-03 

-1-29 


+2 45-6 
49-1 
44-1 
49-0 

+ 2 24 34-3 
341 

+ 1 44 »-0 


23 18 26-4 
26-4 
26-7 
26-1 

23 30 6-4 
6-2 

22 51 22-4 












I-0-38 


88°, 136 


Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 


4 

8 
2 


+ 36-61 

-10-27 

+35-21 


-13-55 

-18-43 
- 13-81 


-16-88 

-2205 
-1710 


- 007 

- 0-15 

- 0-08 


-0-25 


H 




-0-57 

-0-63 
+ 1-31 


-0-33 

—0-64 
-0-70 


9-4 

+ 2 20 43-6 
43-8 


22-0 

23 12 39-2 
39-6 




hO^oi 




„ 


3 


+3587 


- IJ-59 


-16-97 


- 0-07 


-MO 


+0-08 


+ 1-44 


-0-76 


42-5 


390 




Dec. 
Mar. 


7 
5 


+50-76 
+ ll-2i 


- 392 

+ 18-35 


-12-45 
+ 0-15 


- 0-03 
+ 0-08 


+004 
-1-92 


H 




+ 1-29 
-1-42 


-0-38 
-009 


42-6 
42-6 


39-4 
39-2 


ho-is 


89", 37 


Sept 

Nov. 


10 

2 


-10-66 
+ 33-37 


-18-37 
-14-32 


-21-91 
-1712 


- 014 

- 0-08 


-0-35 


H 




-0-69 

+0-45 


+ 0-24 
-0-86 


-0 8-6 

87 


23 21 34-6 
361 


h'o-io 






3 


+34-08 


-1410 


-16-99 


- 0-07 


-1-42 


+ 0-24 


+ 1-06 


-0-85 


8-7 


36-3 






4 


+34-71 


-13-89 


-16-88 


- 0-07 







-0-65 


-0-30 


6-7 


36-3 




„ 


4 


+34-84 


-13-85 


-16-87 


- 0-07 












+0-48 


-0-35 


7-3 


34-9 




„ 


21 


+44-49 


- 9-51 


-14-78 


- 005 












+ 1-47 


+0-41 


6-9 


34-9 






22 


+ 44-87 


- 9-26 


-14-71 


- 006 












+ 103 


-0-37 


10-0 


350 




„ 


22 


+ 44-91 


- 9-23 


-14-70 


- 0-05 












+ 1-37 


-012 


6-4 


34-8 




„ 


23 


+45-32 


- 8-97 


-14-61 


- 0-06 












+0-81 


-0-39 


7-3 


34-6 




„ 


23 


+45-40 


- 8-91 


-14-58 


- 0-06 












+ 1-23 


+0-13 


7-3 


34-8 




„ 


24 


+46-77 


- 8-66 


-14-46 


- 0-05 












+ M6 


-0-23 


7-5 


34-8 




Dec. 




+49-26 


- 5-69 


-12-72 


- 0-03 


+ 0-16 


+0-03 


+0-99 


+ 0-08 


7-8 


34-8 








+49-76 


- 496 


-12-65 


- 03 


-0-02 




+0-63 


+ 0-34 


7-7 


34-8 




„ 




+49-80 


- 4-90 


-12-54 


- 003 


-0-02 


-0-04 


-0-28 


+0-38 


7-4 


35-1 




„ 




+4996 


- 4-67 


-12-46 


- 003 


+0-05 


-0-01 


+ 1-19 


-0-43 


7-1 


34-8 




„ 




+50-02 


- 4-59 


-12-43 


- 003 


-0-03 


-004 


+ 1-06 


+0 48 


6-9 


341 




„ 


10 


+50-60 


- 3-66 


-11-94 


- 0-03 


+007 


+0-01 


+0-91 


+0-30 


6-3 


34-7 




" 


10 


+ 50-64 


- 3-58 


-11-88 


- 003 


+0-18 


-0-24 


—0-75 


+ 0-38 


6-3 


34-1 
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B«duGtion to 1887-0. 



CoiT. for 
Chang* iS Nadir. 



Sept. IS 
Oct. 13 
Nov. 2 



B.A.C. 
4165 



14 

Sept. 10 

„ 16 

Dec. 10 

Jan. 13 

14 
Mar. 3 



Sept. 8 

» 15 

Oct. 13 

Nov. 2 



'■ 



+48-39 
+47-71 
+ 47-29 
+ 47-27 
+47-01 
+ 46-89 
+39-74 
+38-51 
+32-66 
+ 32-48 
+ 1611 
+ 13-42 
+ 13-33 

- 3-40 
+ 20-20 
+34-72 
+ 35-36 
+ 35-98 
+ 44-78 
+ 46-19 
+46-67 
+ 4594 
+ 48-»0 
+ 49-30 
+49-49 
+ 4996 
+ 46-36 
+ 44-83 

-1006 

- 468 
+62-64 
+48-55 
+48-15 
+ 14-66 
+ 12-82 

-15-85 

- 9-94 
+ 14 48 
+ 30-42 
+ 31-14 
+ 31-86 
+ 42-83 I 



+ 6-51 
+ 7-15 
+ 7-50 
+ 7-52 
+ 7-73 
+ 7-83 
+ 11-97 
+ 12-50 
+ 14-54 
+ 14-59 
+ 17-96 
+ 18-13 
+ 18-14 



-17-14 
-13-57 
-1334 
-1311 

- 8-62 

- 8-32 

- 8-03 

- 7-73 

- 4-62 

- 3-98 

- 3-65 

- 2-67 
+ 7-39 



- 3-24 
+ 7-89 



-17-86 
-18-42 
-18-01 
-15-14 
-14-95 
-14-75 
-10-42 



- 6-39 

- 6-04 

- 5-92 

- 5-91 

- 5-86 

- 5-84 

- 3-78 

- 3-65 

- 2-18 

- 216 

- 0-23 
+ Oil 
+ 0-13 

-21-75 
-19-62 
-1709 
-16-96 
- 16-86 
-14-77 
-14-70 
-U59 
-14-44 
-12-72 
-12-65 
-12-44 
-11-93 

- 6-40 

- 5-86 

-21-91 
-21-74 
-11-87 

- 5-92 

- 5-84 

- 0-23 
+ 012 



-2179 
-19-66 
-17-12 



+ 0-01 
+ 0-01 
+ 0-02 
+ 0-02 
+ 0-02 
+ 0-02 
+ 0-04 
+ 0-04 
+ 0-06 
+ 0-05 
+ 0-08 
+ 0-08 



- 0-U 

- 010 

- 008 

- 008 

- 007 

- 005 

- 0-06 

- 0-05 

- 0-06 

- 0-04 

- 003 

- 0-03 

- 0-03 
+ 0-01 
+ 0-02 

- 014 

- 014 

- 0-03 
+ 0-02 
+ 002 
+ 0-08 
+ 0-08 

- 014 

- 0-13 

- 010 

- 0-08 

- 007 

- 0-07 

- 0-05 



+0-09 
-0-90 
+002 
-0-68 
+0-32 
+ 009 
-019 
-OKM 
-0-02 



+0-23 
+0-17 
+0-18 
-0-09 
+0-03 
+0-05 



+0-26 
-001 



-0-19 
+ 102 
+ 1-34 
+ 1-25 
-O-80 
+0-76 
+ 2-60 
+ 2-04 
+ 0-70 
+ 1-53 
-0-24 
-0-42 
-1-20 

+ 2-43 
+ 1-16 
+ 204 
+ 2-26 
+0-39 
+ 1-66 
+ 1-37 
+ 1-21 
+ 125 
+ 101 
+ 063 
+ 1-62 
+0-88 
-0-31 
-0-83 

-0-47 
-058 
-0-86 
+ 1-34 
+0-49 
-0-33 
-1-00 

-0-10 
+ 1-87 
+0-77 
+ 1-71 
+ 1-94 
+017 
+ 1-26 



-0-43 
-0-39 
-0 01 
+ 0-20 
-0-19 
-0-21 
+0-26 
-0-23 
-0-6O 
+0-25 
+0-17 
+0-55 
+0-32 



-034 
-0-36 
+0-27 
-0-07 
-0-16 
-0-14 
+003 
+0-31 
-001 
+0-34 
-0-42 
-016 

+0-31 
-0-66 
+0-34 
+0-02 
-0-31 
+013 
+0-41 

-0-67 
-0-96 
-0-67 
-0-64 
-0-66 
-0-39 
-0-24 



7-7 
60 



8-4 

+3 51-2 
49-1 
49-0 
60-1 
48-4 
600 
48-7 
49-4 
49-3 
491 
48-7 
49-7 
600 
47-7 
47-7 

+ 1 6 481 
48-3 
47-8 
490 
48-0 
48-5 
47-4 

-4 12 33-1 
32-1 
32-3 
30-3 
31-7 
32-7 
30-9 



23 21 36-3 
34-4 
34-7 
34-8 
33-9 
34-9 
351 
34-5 
35-2 
36-3 
34-7 
33-4 
34-9 

23 54 42-8 
42-5 
42-7 
43-0 
42-7 
43-0 
43-0 
42-7 
42-8 
42-9 
433 
43-0 
43-2 
42-7 
42-5 

22 30 33-3 

32-4 
32-7 
32-9 
33-0 
33-2 
33-4 

23 24 20-7 
20-1 
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TABLE IV. 







No. 
of 


1887-0. 






Precession. 






B-CairingtoD.! 


Star. 


SS: 














































Obs. 


«. 


y- 


dx. 


lOftPa!. 


lOO**?*. 


dy. 


lOOiV- 


lOO^A- 


Slx. 


^V- 


B.D. 89°, I 


9-6 


8 


+ 783-95 


+ 76-48 


-20-0701 


+0-0040 


+0-0119 


+0-1752 


-0-4483 


-0-0005 


-0-7 


-0-5 


2 


9-2 


4 


+ 2737-87 


+ 1214-35 


-20-3224 


+0-0068 


+0-0120 


+0-6117 


-0-4637 


-0-0007 


+ 0-7 


-0-2 


3 


8-8 


4 


+ 992-20 


+ 858-51 


-20-2446 


+0-0026 


+ 0-0120 


+02217 


-0-4522 


-0-0005 


-0-6 


-1-4 


4 


9-4 


4 


+ 1287-27 


+ 1029-10 


-20-2825 


+0-0008 


+ 0-0120 


+ 0-2876 


-0-4630 


-0-0005 


+ 1-7 


+0-2 


6 


9'5 


3 


+ 1820-71 


+ 1328-35 


-20-3488 


+0-0075 


+0-0120 


+ 0-4068 


-0-4544 


-0-0006 


+0-2 


-0-1 


7 


9-3 


4 


+ 1584-42 


+ 2488-40 


-20-6072 


-0-0011 


+ 0-0122 


+ 0-3640 


-0-4602 


-0-0006 


+0-4 


+ 0-6 


» 


91 


1 


- 67-3 


+ 1884-5 


-20-4735 


+ 0-0087 


+ 0-0117 


-0-0128 


-0-4575 


-0-0004 


+ 1-1 


-0-6 


10 


9-5 


3 


- 434-67 


+ 3231-82 


-20-7728 


+00107 


+ 0123 


-0-0971 


-0-4642 


-0-0003 


+0-3 


-1-9 


11 


9-6 


3 


- 622-49 


+ 3384-31 


-20-8066 


+ 0-0118 


+0-0123 


-0-1391 


-0-4650 


-00003 


-0-3 


+ 1-8 


12 


9-1 


7 


- 752-98 


+ 1321-88 


-20-3480 


+0-0129 


+0-0121 


-0-1682 


-0-4648 


-00003 


+ 0-3 


+ 0-2 


16 


9-5 


6 


-1517-83 


+ 869-99 


-20-2468 


+0-0175 


+0-0120 


-0-3391 


-0-4526 


-0-0002 


-0-4 


-0-2 


17 


9-0 


6 


-2186-17 


+ 656-97 


-20-1987 


+0-0215 


+0-0120 


-0-4886 


-0-4616 


-0-0001 


+0-9 


+3-2 


18 


8-9 


6 


-1684-35 


+ 207-04 


-20-0989 


+0-0180 


+0-0119 


-0-3540 


-0-4493 


-0-0001 


+0-2 


+0-7 


19 


9-5 


4 


-2214-77 


+ 341-54 


-20-1283 


+0-0217 


+ 0-0120 


-0-4949 


-0-4600 


-0-0001 






20 


9-6 


5 


-2667-51 


- 20-65 


-20-0469 


+0-0246 


+0-0119 


-0-5960 


-0-4483 


-00000 






21 


8-8 


4 


-2477-84 


- 501-79 


-19-9395 


+00234 


+0-0119 


-0-5636 


-0-4459 


-00000 


-'o-4 


+0-8 


23 


9-4 


6 


-217110 


- 610-49 


-19-9166 


+ 0-0216 


+ 0-0118 


-0-4851 


-0-4453 


-0-0001 


-1-5 


-0-6 


36 


9-0 


4 


-1392-17 


- 868-66 


-19-8585 


+00170 


+0-0118 


-0-3111 


-0-4439 


-0-0002 


-0-8 


-0-9 


26 


9-5 


2 


- 806-60 


- 248-56 


-19-9975 


+0 0134 


+ 0-0119 


-01800 


-0-4469 


-0-0003 


-0-8 


-0-6 


28 


8-7 


4 


-1039-46 


-2467-64 


-19-5001 


+ 0-0151 


+ 0-0116 


-0-2323 


-0-4359 


-00002 


+ 0-7 


0-0 


29 


9-4 


5 


- 602-81 


- 971-61 


-19-8358 


+ 0-0123 


+ 0-0118 


-0-1347 


-0-4433 


-0-0002 


+0-6 


+0-5 


30 


93 


1 


- 69-4 


-2977-1 


- 19-3859 


+0-0094 


+ 0-0116 


-00133 


-0-4332 


-0-0003 


+ 2-0 


+ 1-0 


31 


9-5 


3 


- 131-48 


-1221-63 


-19-7799 


+00096 


+0-0117 


-00294 


-0-4420 


-0-0003 


+0-2 


-1-9 


32 


9-5 


2 


+ 646-0 


-2568-8 


-19-4776 


+ 0-0057 


+ 0-0116 


+ 01220 


-0-4351 


-0-0004 


-0-6 


-0-9 


33 


9-5 


1 


+ 234-4 


-1745-0 


-19-6626 


+ 0-0075 


+ 00117 


+ 00524 


-0-4393 


- 0-0004 


+0-3 


+ 1-7 


34 


9-3 


2 


+ 677-36 


-2339-76 


-19-5290 


+ 0-0049 


+0-0116 


+01513 


-0-4363 


-0-0004 


+0-2 


+0-1 


35 


9-3 


4 


- 170-34 


- 706-38 


-19-8952 


+ 0097 


+ 0-0118 


-0-0381 


^0-4446 


-00003 


+0-3 


+ 0-1 


36 


96 


7 


+ 610-72 


-1148-37 


-19-7962 


+ 00052 


+ 0-0117 


+0-1365 


-0-4422 


-00004 


+0-6 


+ 1-2 


37 


9-3 


31 


- 3-01 


- 339-46 


-19-9773 


+00087 


+ 0-0119 


-0-0007 


-0-4464 


-0-0004 


+0-3 


+ 1-2 


38 


9-0 


4 


+2866-76 


- 674-02 


-19-9228 


-0-0083 


+00118 


+0-6406 


-0-4448 


-0-0007 


+0-3 


+0-6 


88", 1 


9-6 


2 


+3468-06 


+ 105-38 


-20-0739 


-00119 


+00119 


+0-7727 


-0-4480 


-0-0008 


+ 1-8 


0-0 


126 


9 5 


2 


+ 2426-94 


-2186-71 


-19-5623 


-0-0066 


+0-0116 


+0-5423 


-0-4368 


-0-0007 






136 


9-5 


6 


+ 3326-60 


- 937-38 


-19-8410 


-0-0110 


+0-0117 


+0-7433 


-0-4429 


-0-0001 


+01 


+0-1 


aTJreseMin. 


20 


15 


+ 4396-60 


+ 1642-56 


-20-3924 


-0-0177 


+0-0121 


+0-9821 


-0-4550 


-0-0009 


+0-1 


+ l-3» 


XTJrseMin. 


6-5 


7 


+ 1634-36 


-3414-76 


-19-2870 


0-0000 


+0-0114 


+0-3428 


-0-4307 


-0-0006 


-0-6 


-0-6* 


B.A.C.4165 


6-6 


1 


-6013-60 


- 376-69 


-19-9605 


+0-0444 


+0-0119 


.-1-3436 


-0-4468 


+ 0-0004 


+ 1-1 


+ 1-3 



• Corrected for proper motion. 
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Positions of Stars within One Degree from the North Pole. 



TABLE V. 





B-N.A. 


B-B.J. 


B-C.<i.T. 


4 1. 


Ay. 


4tc. 


Ay. 


Ax. 


■ij- 


a Urate Min. 
XTJn. Min. 
B.A.C. 4166. 


+0-25 
+017 


+ 0-63 
-0-32 


+0-42 
-029 


-007 
-003 


+0-67 
-007 
-0-80 


+0-26 
-0-74 
-0-82 





18870. 


B-N.A. 


B-B.J. 


B-C.d.T. 


B-EIkin. 


a. 


S. 


Ao. 


AS. 


Ao. 


AS. 


A a. 


AS. 


A a. 


AS. 


a Fraie Min. 


K 
1 


ir 2M3 


88 


42 21-28 


+ 1-60 


-0-4S 


-0^0 


-0-38 


+0-14 


-0-6 


-0-66 


-0-28 


iTJraeMin. 


19 


36 46-97 


88 


57 3615 


+ 0-09 


-0-37 


-103 


+009 


-1-37 


-0-6 


-0-62 


+0-15 


B.A.C. 4165. 


12 


14 20-25 


88 


19 33-87 










+ 1-75 


-0-8 


-0-79 


-0-73 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF THE SUN. 



Natura nihil agit fruatra, et frustra sit per plura quod JUri potest per pauciora. 
Natura enim simplex est, et rerum causia superfiuis non Itixuriat. Newton — " Begulte 
Philosophandi." 



INTKODtJCTION. 

It is a strange fact that in the numerous theories which have been propounded in 
explanation of the periodic changes of the solar phenomena, no account has yet been 
taken of so important an element as the light- and heat-absorbing envelope surrounding 
the photosphere. The attention which this so-called solar atmosphere has hitherto 
received, on the part even of our most eminent investigators, in connection with the 
economy of radiant energy on our luminary, is utterly disproportioned to the 
importance of the subject. It is no doubt well-known that this atmosphere prevents 
a great part of the solar energies from radiating into space, and we are even 
in possession of measurements which enable us to compute pretty accurately the 
enormous quantities of light and heat which, by the interference of this envelope, are 
preserved to the stock of energy in the sun, instead of being dissipated and lost to it 
by radiation. 

One would have thought that such an important fact as this quite enormous light- 
and heat-absorbing faculty of the solar atmosphere would have led solar physicists to 
inquire whether, in view of the stupendous changes going on , incessantly at the sun's 
surface, we can possibly rely on the absolute constancy of the solar envelope, or whether 
the density of the absorbing matter might not rather be exposed to variations which 
would lead to serious consequences as regards the maintenance of the thermal 
equilibrium in the solar body. 

So far as we know, however, such an attempt has never been made. In spite of the 
fact which was first reliably established by Langley's observations, and was afterwards 
confirmed by others, that the sun, if deprived suddenly of this protecting screen, would 
radiate into space as much as double its present amount of energy, solar physicists failed 
to perceive that changes in the density of the absorbing envelope must entail con- 
sequences of the most far-reaching character with respect to the thermal conditions on 
and in the sun. That such changes — and these, too, of no inconsiderable magnitude — 
must inevitably occur, is a conclusion which it is hardly possible to evade when it is 
remembered that the supreme control over the dispensation of solar energy depends 
entirely on a thin, shallow layer, the matter of which is constantly tossed about by 
vehement eruptions, and acted upon by a most complicated system of convection 
currents to and from the sun's centre. 
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The possibility of such variations was indeed strongly urged, more than twenty 
years ago, by one of the greatest authorities on this question. Langley, in 1875, shortly 
after hia well-known researches into the absorbing faculty of the solar envelope, pointed 
out the decisive influence on the sun's radiation into space of these changes in the 
transmissive power of the atmosphere. But, unfortunately, his attention was at the 
time solely directed towards their probable effects on the temperature of our own 
planet, and it did not occur to him to take into consideration the disastrous results 
which such variations of density as he assumes must produce on the sun itself. What 
he says is, however, so well adapted to impress upon our minds the importance of the 
line of research on which it is proposed to enter, that it may be well to quote the 
passage referred to in the author's own words : — 

" If it be true, then, that the sun is surrounded by an atmosphere whose principal 
action in obscuring the heat radiation is due to a thin stratum which cuts off" one-half 
of the heat which should reach us, and in whose absence this radiation should be 
doubled — an atmosphere not independent of the interior of its globe in such a degree as 
our own, but one to and from which matter is constantly being added and withdrawn — 
it follows that any change in the ratio of supply and withdrawal, or other cause which 
should increase its absorption by so much as 25 per cent., would diminish the mean 
surface temperature of our globe by 100° Fahrenheit, whilst a like diminution in the 
envelope would produce a corresponding change in the opposite direction." (Langley, 
" The Solar Atmosphere, an Introduction to an Account of Researches made at the 
Alleghany Observatory." American Journal of Science and Art, 1875.) 

Now, if the influence of a change in the density of the solar atmosphere is so 
enormous in the case of a planet at a distance of almost a hundred millions of miles, of 
what inconceivable importance must it not be for the sun itself ? Drawing the very 
natural inference that a dejidi of outside radiation means a surplus of energies working 
on the sun, and vice versa, we are forcibly led to conclude that even slight changes, 
such as would elude our most refined observations, are bound to greatly influence the 
state of equilibrium on our luminary. 

The following considerations may give some idea of the enormous quantity of 
radiation which by the interference of the solar atmosphere is prevented from escaping 
into space, and which thereby naturally reduces the rate of the sun's secular cooling. 
It can be shown by computations founded on sound reasoning that the incessant loss of 
energy by radiation would gradually lower the temperature of the whole sun at the rate 
of about 3° Cels. per annum,* unless there be some force which would compensate for 
the loss by means of a continuous generation of heat. 

As we go back, however, in the history of our planet, no reliable traces are 
discernible of any change in the amount of solar heat received by it. It would, 
therefore, seem certain that such a compensating force must actually be at work 
in the sun, and that, moreover, this force is sufficiently intense to fuUy make good 

* The nnmerical data are taken from a paper by Professor Scheiner — " The Temperature of the Sun 
11." : Publication of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, Vol. X,-No. 65. 
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the loss by radiation under existing conditions. We may assume, then, with confidence 
that since the days of the Pharaohs up to the present moment there has existed what, 
within the limits of human perception, we may call a complete equilibrium of these 
heat-dispensing and heat-creating forces. But what, on the other hand, would have 
been the present state of matters if the sun, some 4000 years ago, had been suddenly 
deprived of its protecting envelope, and thus had been forced to throw off during all 
these centuries, day by day, and year after year, twice the present amount of energy ? 

Let us, according to the latest researches, assume the temperature of the photo- 
sphere to be about 7000°-8000° Cels., and let us also keep in mind the fact that, without 
the atmosphere, each element of the whole solar body must lose every year about 3° 
Cels. of its temperature, which can no longer be compensated for by the heat-generating 
force. Then, according to Scheiner, the temperature of the radiating photosphere 
would have faUen, so early as the time of Christ, to less than half its original intensity. 
And even if we assume (what is all but impossible) that, at the beginning of the period 
under consideration, organic nature on the earth might have escaped annihilation from 
the fierce heat produced by such an excessive solar radiation, there cannot at any rate 
be the slightest doubt that the store of energy in the sun, and along with it the 
temperature of our planet, would by this time have sunk so low as no longer to afford 
the conditions required for the existence of organic life. Thus, without the heat-con- 
serving power of its atmosphere, the sun, within a few thousand years, would have 
cooled down into a body devoid of light and heat, and with it the whole solar system 
would have been plunged into night and cold. 

Speculations such as these must tend to convince the investigator that the solar 
atmosphere has to be looked upon as a most important regulator of the continuous and 
enormous output of energy which the sun is forced to transmit to outside space. 
Moreover, they give us an a priori feeling of certainty that a research into the causes 
of the variability of the forces which we see acting at the solar surface, if not identical 
with, is yet at least closely akin to, the investigation of the origin and the physical 
properties of this protecting envelope. To attempt a solution of the solar problem from 
such a point of view is the main object of this paper, which is published in the hope 
that the simplicity of the principles expounded, and the relative completeness of the 
results derived therefrom, may justify our boldness in attempting the solution of so 
difficult a question. 



SECTION I. 

The Solar Atmosphere, and its Importance for the Maintenance of the 
Sun's Radiation. 

Helroholtz's 1. There is perfect unanimity amongst astronomers as regards the nature of the 

theory. force which by a continuous generation of heat compensates for the loss of energy into 

space, Helmholtz's theory, which attributes this heat-generation to the progressive 

contraction of the sun's mass as a consequence of gravitation, may certainly be regarded 
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aa one of the most pi-obable hypotheses ever propounded in the history of physical 
science. The theory is so well known that we may limit ourselves to a brief 
exposition of it, sufficient for the purpose of our investigations. 

Observations show that over the whole surface of the sun there are scattered 
thousands of minute, grain-like, bright patches seemingly floating in a darker medium. 
The general opinion respecting the physical nature of these peculiar formations is that 
they represent the products of condensation in gaseous currents, which, starting from 
the interior of the solar body, rise to the surface and there begin to cool down. This 
cooling process is sufficient to cause the liquefaction of some of the gaseous elements. 
Since, however, the radiating power of these liquefied elements becomes very consider- 
able, they rapidly throw out their heat into space, and consequently soon become less 
luminous and at the same time denser. This increase in density is shared by the gases 
in which they are suspended, and this cooler and denser surface matter must eventually 
fall towards the sun's centre, thereby generating return currents in that direction. 

But such a system of continuous interchange between the hot matter of the 
interior and the cooled elements at the surface — quite familiar to us in the 
phenomenon of boiling water— however strong and efficient it may be, does not 
yet explain the unvarying constancy of the radiating , power of the sun. The 
quantity of heat at present existing in the solar body could by no means suffice to 
maintain the thermal equilibrium for any length of time. Hence, unless there be a 
force which, whilst heat is radiated into space, by some means or other generates a 
new supply, there would be no possibility whatever of the sun's keeping up its present 
temperature and radiating power. Without such a force the matter lowered in 
temperature at the surface, in sinking towards the centre, woidd more and more tend 
to cool the interior layers, and thereby weaken the intensity of the ascending currents. 
The heat supply to the surface would in this way steadily become less, thus entailing 
the gradual cooling of the whole solar body. 

That our sun, however, is not hurried with such speed towards its final extinction 
is due, according to Helmholtz, to gravitation — to the same force which maintains and 
governs the stability of the universe. The influence of this force by which every 
single element of the whole solar mass is moved towards the centre causes a 
continuous contraction of the solar body, and it is the vast amount of heat generated 
by the impacts between these elements which prevents the exhaustion of the store of 
radiant energy. 

2. Now, if it were possible to assume that this heat is sufficient to neutralise fully Changes in the 
the loss of energy caused by radiation, our question as to the stabiUty of the gun's "'***'™ ^'^®*'° 

1- . . 1 ,. , IT. 11 1 p ^ the radiating and 

radiating power would of course be answered. But whether the amount oi he^t^j^j^j.^^^. 

generated in this way is really equal to the loss sustained by radiation, or whether the forces during a 

conditions of contraction peculiar to the sun may not perhaps produce more or kssf-tax's life. 

heat than is just required for compensation, are questions to which Helmholtz's theory 

gives no immediate answer.* 

* For a most lucid and sdentific exposition of Helmholtz's tbeoty the reader is referred to Sir Robert 
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It is indeed scarcely conceivable that the conditions of contraction remain the 
same throughout the whole life of a star. The Spectroscope has revealed the fact 
that the photospheres of diiferent stars exhibit widely different stages as regards 
temperature. No doubt, there are suns hotter than ours, and others considerably cooler. 
Further, if, as we may confidently assume, the various conditions of temperature now 
recognised in thp different types of star-spectra represent the phases which successively 
appear in the evolution of each of these bodies from its origin as a far-extended nebula 
down to its complete obscuration, we are forced to conclude that the ratio between 
radiation and contraction can by no means be a constant, but must vary very greatly 
during the lifetime of a celestial body. 

As long as the temperature of a star is rising, we may be sure that more heat is 

being generated by its condensation than the amount necessary to compensate for loss 

into space. If, on the other hand, its temperature is decreasing, then the loss by 

radiation must be greater than the gravitational force is able to replace. 

Posititai of our 3. Here we find ourselves at once face to face with the question — What place does 

sun in the curve the sun occupy at present in this scale of star-temperatures ? 

repreaentii^ the ipj^g tendency of modem astronomical research has been to bring about an almost 
teniDeiat rain ftS®^®^*^ *^^®"^^^ °'^°P'^^^ '° ^^® ^^^'^^ ^^^ "^"^ luminary, notwithstanding its still 
gtar. ■^ast store of potential energy, has already passed its maximum temperature, and is now 

Objections to gradually though slowly approaching extinction. 

Dr. See's theory In the following we adopt this hypothesis, which is, as will presently be shown, 

that the Bun is supported by the existence of a cooler absorbing atmosphere above the photospheric 
growing o . jg^ygpg^ jt }j^^ however, been recently attacked by Dr. See, who, from theoretical 
considerations, arrives at a contrary conclusion. But at least one of the inferences 
brought forward by this eminent astronomer, and indeed the inference whi<'.h has the 
most important bearing on the question under consideration, appears to me highly 
improbable, if not altogether impossible. 

Br. See contends that, as long as a star is gaseous, free contraction goes on in every 
particle at a rate proportional to the attracting mass and inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance of the element from the centre. Under this assumption the author 
deduces his law that the temperature of a gaseous star is inversely proportional to its 
radius. Thus, the more a celestial body shrinks under the influence of gravitation, the 
higher will be its temperature. 

Ball's "Stoiy of the Sun," chap. xiv. One passage relating to the important question raised above tobj 
be here quoted : — " It appears from this discussion of the problem that the temperature of the sun may 
remain absolutely constant during vast time periods. This is, however, a matter as to which we have no 
assurance, either from observation or from theory. If the heat genemted by contraction in the way we 
have described were exactly the necessary amount to compensate for the losses incurred by daily radiation, 
then, of course, the solar temper«ture would remain invariable. If, however, the quantity of heat generated 
by the augmentation of the molecular velocity due to contraction shodld exceed the loss of heat due to 
radiation, then the temperature must on the whole rise. Of course it might also happen that though the 
production of heat by the transformation of mechanical effect was partly sufficient to neutralise the loss 
incurred in radiation, it might not be completely sufficient. If this be the case, then, of course, the solar 
temperature must be, on the whole, declining." (Pp. 275-76.) 
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Clearly, however, this process caDaot go on indefinitely, otherwise the star's 
temperature would rise to infinity. There must then be a certain limit to it, and Dr. See 
argues that, as condensation goes on, a point is at last reached at which the whole mass 
becomes so dense that it begins to liquefy. " After the mass has condensed so far that 
liquefaction sets in, free contraction is obstructed by molecular forces, or practically 
ceases; the temperature falls, and the body eventually cools down to obscurity." 
(A. N., No. 3540, p. 180.) 

Dr. See consequently supposes a star which has already passed its state of highest 
temperature to be in a condition of liquefaction, and that therefore, since " all observa- 
tional evidence goes to show that our sun is wholly gaseous, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion .that he is growing hotter from age to age." (p. 181.) 

Now, quite apart from the disputable point that "obstruction by molecular forces" 
does not begin until the body becomes "liquefied," it is difficult to understand, according 
to our knowledge of the present temperature of the solar matter, that any such gaseous 
body could ever reach the state of liquefaction by an increase of density, so long as this 
increased density is, as Dr. See asserts, accompanied by an increase of temperature. 

In his book on " The Sun " (2nd edition, p. 329), Professor Young remarks on 
this very point that " the researches of Andrews and his successors have shown that 
to liquefy a gas two things must go together — increase of pressure and diminution of 
temperature. For each gas there is a so-called ' critical temperature,' and so long as 
the temperature does not fall below this point no pressure whatever can reduce the gas 
to the liquid form. Now, on or in the sun the temperature can not be supposed to be 
below the ' critical temperature ' of several of the gases found there, and hence their 
liquefaction is out of the question." 

On these grounds it seems impossible to imagine that the sun, or in fact any gaseous 
star at the sun's temperature, can ever be liquefied by increase of pressure if the 
temperature increases at the same time. Thus Dr. See's argument that the gaseous 
state of the sun at present is to be considered a proof of its being still on the ascending 
branch of the temperature curve appears to be untenable. This theory, coming 
into conflict, as it does, with one of the fundamental laws of nature, leads to uo 
result which can be adduced against the generally adopted opinion that our sun, 
although gaseous, has already passed the point of culmination, and belongs to what 
may properly be called the class of " cooling " stars — viz., to those celestial bodies 
in which, according to our former explanation, the heat-generating power of con- 
traction is no longer sufficient to fully compensate for the loss of energy by 
radiation into space. 

4. Having thus adopted a definite assumption regarding the present stage ofThe solar 
temperature-development in the sun, let us revert to a closer consideration of the *''"*^''^''''~^'* 
so-called solar "atmosphere." luiure, an 

1113 5111- 111 « effoots OD Boha 

It must be clearly understood that by this term we comprehend those superficial ii^t radiatjon 
layers where the general absorption of light and heat takes place. For some time this 
atmosphere was identified with what is known as the " reversing layer " ; but Professor 
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Hastings in 1881 gave strong reasons for refuting this idea,* and for assuming that the 
general absorption originates in a stratum composed of dust-like matter formed, by 
cooling, from the luminous clouds of the photosphere. That this substance cannot be 
gaseous is, in his opinion, absolutely certain, inasmuch as no gas at the sun's high 
temperatiire can possibly absorb otherwise than selectively. What we actually observe, 
however, is a general weakening of all the rays throughout the whole spectrum, a fact 
which undoubtedly points to the presence of solid or liquid absorbing particles. 

Indeed, it seems obvious that these particles, which, while ascending in the currents 

from the interior to the surface, are precipitated so as to form tEe luminous clouds of the 

photosphere, must " rapidly cool on account of their great radiating power, and form a 

fog or smoke which settles slowly through the spaces between the granules " ; and that 

" it is this smoke which produces the general absorption at the Umb." 

Analogy between 5. Such an envelope encircling the photosphere must act on the suns radiation in 

terreBtnal and [j^g game way as do our atmosphere and its clouds on the radiation from the soil. We 

**, * , are quite familiar with the fact that clear nights are, as a rule, cooler than cloudy ones, 

spheres aa heat- ^ ■ ■ . ■ . , , . , ■ i i ■ i i- ■ /■ 

conserving *"" ^^ explain this phenomenon by the hypothesis that on clear nights radiation from 
^ents. the soil into space goes on more freely than when clouds offer an effective impediment to the 

dissipation of radiant energy. How all-important the protection from excessive radiation 
afforded by our atmosphere is may be inferred from Professor Langley's result that, 
without this screening envelope, the temperature at the earth's surface would probably 
be not much above the absolute zero point, and that therefore the existence of organic 
life on our globe is made possible only by the absorptive faculty of its atmosphere. 

It must, then, be accepted that the cooled, dark envelope surrounding the sun is 

of the greatest moment for the preservation of energy in the solar body, in so far as it 

immensely reduces the rate of dissipation of energy into space. Whatever fraction of 

the total radiation, which originally left the photosphere, is thus stopped in its outward 

progress, will be in part absorbed by, and in part reflected from, the obstructing 

atmosphere, and there can be no doubt whatever that some at least of this arrested 

energy will ultimately be thrown back towards the layers from which it originated. 

Alterations in 6. Adopting this explanation of the nature and effect of the absorbing atmosphere 

the absorbing on a body like our sun, it becomes of the utmost moment to inquire whether the 

power of the absorptive power of this layer may not be subject to alterations during the lifetime 

atmoq,here dur-^f jjj^ Star. 

lug the star B _ ,, • ^ ■, , -■ • • p ■ i 

lifetime. ^^ "^ assume that the generation of heat by contraction in a star is inferior to the 

dissipation of energy by outward radiation. 

If radiation were to go on at a constant rate, that is to say, if it were not hindered 
by any absorptive impediment, the temperature of every layer in the star's mass would 
decrease uniformly with time. In particular, the surface of the star must be subject to 
pronounced secular cooling ; for whenever contraction is not suflBcient to compensate 
for the whole loss of outward radiation, the currents circulating between the centre and 

• " A Theory of the Constitution of the Sun," Americ. Jour, of Science — Third Series, Vol. xxi,, 
pp. 33-44. 
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the surface of the sun can no longer be strong enough to carry back to the interior all 
the matter as soon as it has cooled by exposure at the surface. Part of this cooled 
matter must in that case coDect above the photosphere, and spread out so as to form a 
cooler and darker envelope above the radiating layers. 

But the very production of such an envelope, together with its gradually increasing 
opacity, gives the conditions of outward radiation an entirely different complexion, and 
renders altogether untenable the supposition that its amount can remain constant. The 
thicker this " cloak " of opaque elements round the radiating layers, the more effectively 
will photospheric radiation be prevented from escaping into space. Such an increasing 
augmentation of absorbing elements must cause a progressive reduction in the amount of 
outward radiation from the photospheric layers beneath, and must therefore tend to 
diminish the original disproportion between the heat-diapensing and heat-creating forces. 
FinaUy, a moment will arrive when the heat-preserving power of the ever-increasing 
absorbing envelope becomes sufficiently great to reduce the total amount of heat 
dissipated from the photosphere into space to such an extent as to admit of its being 
exactly compensated for by the amount generated by the contractile force. All 
disproportion then vanishes, and the two forces completely counterbalance each other. 

7. This may be very simply demonstrated. Let Oj be the level of the photosphere — Proof of the 
or, as it is more properly expressed, the level of maximum incandescence, and therefore sequence of 
also of maximum radiation — at a certain epoch ^ of the star's life. In consequence of'^**™*''"^"' 
deficient contraction the temperature of this layer must decrease, and the materials « jl^ 

composing it must cool down, so that, at a subsequent epoch ^, the level of atmosphere, 
maximum incandescence will have shifted towards Oj where the temperature is still Ultimate estab- 
sufficiently high to maintain the liquid state of all the precipitated matter. lishmont of a. 

The space between ai and Oj will then be occupied by those particles which, ^eing^'^'f.'^.*^"™*' 
no longer luminous, act as an absorbing screen on the radiation emanating from Oj. As a^ . .^ 
result of the heat-conserving property of this layer, Oj will now radiate less heat into space 
than did Oj at the former epoch i,. But if, notwithstanding this diminution, the amount 
actually radiated into space by Oj still exceeds what is produced by contraction, then Oj 
also will be progressively cooled, and, at a later epoch (,, the level of maximum 
incandescence will be found at Oj. The absorptive layer has now increased in 

Oi thickness, and extends from Oj to Og : hence a, can 

^ dissipate still less energy than Oj and a^ did at the earlier 

^ — stages. Should this amount, however, still be greater than 

... . j.j^^j. supplied by contraction, there will be a repetition of 

" the whole phenomenon. Thus the opacity of the cooled 

atmosphere gradually increases as time goes on, and hence the rate of radiation from 
the underlying photosphere becomes less and less. Since no force is present to interfere 
with the cooling of the outside layers, a moment („ must eventually be reached, at which 
the net radiation into space from the photosphere at 0^ is so far reduced by the increase 
of absorbing particles in the superincumbent atmosphere that it is exactly compensated 
for by the heat produced through the contraction of the sun's mass. 

Anrals of thz Esinbuboh Obsbbvatobt. Vol. I. l 
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Theinereuiiig 8. From these considerations we see clearly the important part played hy the dark 

reflectiTO power absorbing envelope as regards the conservation of energy in the sun. It would, however, 

"'"'^"^^"be affainst reason to assume that the action of this atmosphere could altogether prevent 

cannot proTent, , ^' , _ , , . - , , , - - «. ^ > . 

but (Wily ntatds, *^^ ^^^^ ^ ^""^ extinction ; for whatever may be the economising effect of the protecting 

th« star's final screen, the star by continually dissipating its energy through radiation and producing 

extinction. a fresh supply by contraction must eventually exhaust its stock of potential energy. 

But the approach of such a consummation would be immensely hastened, did the 

atmosphere not possess this inestimable heat-conserving property. 

We have to conclude, then, that on a cooling star, such as our sun is supposed to be, 

' the rate of progressive cooling must decrease from the surface towards the centre, 

owing to the interference of the atmospheric particles ; that the layer a^ must cool more 

rapidly than Oj, this again more rapidly than Og, and so on, till finally the layer a„ is 

reached at a certain distance from Oj where the total dissipation of enei^ towards 

space is completely counteracted by the combined effects due to contraction and to 

the heat-reflecting property of the overlying envelope. 

state of tbennal 9. We are now confronted with a question the answer to which is of fundamental 

eqaflibriam not importance for the following research. Can this state of thermal equilibrium, eventually 

P®"'*"'**'*^ attained by the layer a_, be permanent ? Obviously this could only be so, provided 

Subseqaectorer- , -, , , .,. ■>, . 

heatiiuE of the *'°**' °^™ ''°® moment to onward no alteration took place in the heat-conserving 

pbotoBphere. power of the layers outside a„. But, as we have seen, these layers are progressively 

cooling, and this process is bound to go on. Consequently, the ability of the 

atmosphere to absorb and reflect heat must still further increase even after the 

establishment of thermal equilibrium at a„. 

Owing to this greater amount of reflection towards it the layer a^ will now dissipate 
less energy than is required for the maintenance of thermal equilibrium, and therefore 
will become overheated. It thus comes to pass that, while the function of the absorbing 
envelope is that of reducing as much as possible the waste of energy from the photospheric 
layers beneath, it is, by the very nature of the process, compelled to overdo its work, 
and to finally preserve too much energy within the star. 

It is this peculiarity of the absorbing envelope on which is based the development 
of the subsequent theory of solar eruptions and spots, and which we beUeve to be the 
prime cause of all those marvellous phenomena exhibiting their periodic evolutions 
on the solar surface. 



SECTION n. 

The Sun's Atmosphbee and the Peeiodic Changes of Solae Acnvrrr. 

A. — The Eleven Years' Period. 

Anticipation of 10. With a view to the clearest possible discussion of the problems before us we shall 

some iwuhe of first consider analytically the periodicity of the chief solar phenomena, although this 
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coune necessitates the anticipation of some results derived in later parts of this paper. Sectioti III. 
What is required for our present purpose is a precise explanation both of the nature "^""^ '"^ *''* 
and of the origin of solar " eruptions " and " spots " — the chief surface manifestations of^^**^ 
the forces at work in the sun. As will afterwards be found, the gradual overheating ^^^^j^jj^j-j, 
of the photosphere consequent on the increased reflective power of the overlying 
atmospheric layers, by causing an unstable equilibrium, must lead to dynamical 
displays at the solar surface which are exhibited in the form of eruptions. An attempt 
shall also be made to demonstrate that such eruptions are the prime cause of solar 
spots, and that these, in accordance with Fa,ye'8 theory, represent vortex motions 
generated by the interaction of oppositely directed photospheric currents. 

Postulating meantime these preliminary statements, we may proceed to. formulate 
the following propositions : — 

1. The outbreak of eruptions and formation of spots are the consequence of an 

unstable equilibrium in the photospheric layers, and take place whenever the 
supply of heat from the interior is so supplemented by the continuous 
reflection of heat from the overlying atmosphere that the photospheric layers 
receive more heat than is required for the maintenance of their thermal 
equilibrium. 

2. The number and the intensity of eruptions and spots are proportional to the 

quantity of reflected heat. 

3. The function of eruptions, consisting, as they do, in the ejection of overheated 

photospheric matter, is to produce a general heating and clearing up of the 
cooled absorbing layers of the solar atmosphere. 

4. The action of spots consists in drawing down the cooled portions of this 

atmosphere into the hotter regions of the photosphere. 

Of these propositions, the second is the direct consequence of the first, and there- 
fore needs no special proof. The .third is so obvious that it may be accepted a priori. 
Thus only the first and the last remain to be proved, and will be fully discussed later. 

II. Now, it wUl be noticed that from the moment when the overheating of the Antagonism 
photosphere causes unstable equilibrium to set in, a decided antagonism must arise ^^^^•'t'l® 
between the acting forces. For, according to the third and fourth propositions, the^***^"^"*^ 
action of the eruptions and spots is directed towards heating and clearing up tliej^,^j.[jj^^^ 
atmosphere. Thus we have, on the one hand, a gradual increase of heat-reflection envelope, and th© 
towards the photosphere, in consequence of the progressive cooling of the absorptiveaotioaof erup- 
atmospheric layers above it; and, on the other, the very opposite phenomenon — viz.,*"">^""<*^Pot8' 
an increase of heat-radiation into space from the photosphere, due to the simultaneous 
" clarifying " action both of eruptions and spots. 

This very singular antagonism may, however, be accounted for by a simple 
mathematical demonstration. All that is required is that an analytical expression shall be 
found for the alteration which the solar radiation into space undergoes through each of 
these two factors — the absorption of the atmosphere, and the action of eruptions 
and spots. 
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Mathemfttical 12. Let A denote the quantity of radiation which, during a certain unit of time, is 

wqiression for emitted from the photosphere, and let / be the quantity of radiation which, during the 
IS antagonism, g^^jg interval, leaves the upper limit of the atmosphere. Then we have, according to 
Fimdammtal ti > ■ ' -o 

e^t^aHonofth. Bouguer 8 equation, 

problmt. J = j«-«^ (1) 

where a represents a certain constant peculiar to the solar atmosphere, and where e is 
proportional to its density. 

Now, as this density increases with time, in consequence of progressive cooling, 
we may assume 

. = «„ + *(, (2) 

8^ and b being constants, and ( representing the time. By substituting this value in (1), 
and by differentiating the equation with regard to t, we obtain 

dl= -ab.Ae-<»dt. = - ab . I tU. (3) 

This relation represents the change during the infinitely small interval dt, to which 
the energy radiated from the sun to any point in the universe is subjected in consequence 
of the increasing reflective power of the solar atmosphere. The expression on the right 
of (3), taken with the opposite sign, then indicates the increase of radiation prevented 
from leaving the sun. 

This increase of reflected energy, or decrease of radiated energy, is counteracted by 
the action of eruptions and spots in clearing up the atmosphere and thereby strengthening 
the power of outward radiation. If we denote by S the amount of radiation which by 
this action is allowed to escape into space during a unit of time, then the total change in the 
amount of energy radiated by the sun towards space may be expressed by the equation: 

dl = -oJ(U + Sdi, (4) 

where ab in (3) is replaced by a. 

It now only remains to discover how .S may be represented as a function of /. 
According to our second proposition, the number and intensity of eruptions and spots, 
and therefore the quantity of radiation, S, may be taken to be proportional to the amount 
of reflected heat. Let us take two moments, t^ and t, and let S^ be the special value of 
S at the moment t^. The heat reflected during the interval t^— t will then be repre- 
sented by the integral 

af /(&. (S> 

■'w 

Consequently the total action of eruptions and spots during the same time must likewise 
be proportional to this integral. Now the difference between the amount of energy 
S^ radiated away in unit time at the beginning of the interval and the amount 5 radiated 
away in the same unit time at the end of the interval must be proportional to the sum 
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of the forces which have acted upon the atmosphere during the whole space of time 
(„— (. This difference is therefore also proportional to the integral (5), and thus we have 



S = S^ + i 



^L' 



(6) 



There is only one objection which may perhaps be urged against this consideration. 
As long as the interval of time (__ — He supposed to be finite, it may be difficult to per- 
ceive how the whole amount of radiation expressed by the integral (5) could have been 
reflected towards the photosphere. For it is obvious that during this finite interval the 
reflection is continuously being modified by the " clariiying " process going on at the 
same time in the atmosphere. But any doubts on this score may be removed at once 
by making the interval *„ ~ i infinitesimaUy small. S — S^ also becomes infinitesimally 
small, and thus the above equation assumes the form 

dS = ap Idt. 

Now by differentiating equation (4) according to i we obtain 

<?/ dl dS 

whence 



which in this form may be taken to represent the fundamental equation of our problem. 
13. The integration of (7) leads to the following result : we obtain 



where \, \ are the roots of the quadratic equation 

X' + oX - a^ = o. 



(8) 



Analytical 
formula for the 
variation of solar 
radiation into 



■ = -J n/t^ 



"For a certain initial instant of time, i = o, we have 

/„ = J + 5, (9) 

and by subtracting (9) from (8) our integral becomes 
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■bI^-i) (10) 



i[M- 



Let us now look somewhat more closely at the constants in this equation. From the 

fact that a and ^ are cert^nly positive quantities, we infer that \ must invariably be 

positive and \ negative. Hence the function (e^' — 1) is always positive, whereas 

(«^t — 1) is clearly negative. Thus as ( increases the first of these functions gradually 

attains larger positive values, while the second attains larger negative values. The tw& 

functions therefore tend to neutralise each other, thus expressing the action of just such 

an antagonism as was to be expected. We may conclude, then, that the arbitrary 

constants A and B have the same sign, and from (9) it follows at once that this sign 

must be positive. 

Proof that this 14. From equation (10) a very important conclusion may be drawn, inasmuch as 

formula must jj. ^g^^ ^ demonstrated that the curve represented by it has a minimum for a Jinite 

^^^""^^ value of *. By forming the first two differential quotients, we obtain 

— = A . V^' + B . V^ 



— = A. V«^* + -B . V"^ 



By putting "j- = o, the time, {(„), either of a minimum or of a maximum, is found from 



dl 

the relation 



<X,-X,) *„ B v^a'/. + ajS+a/. 



Now {Xi - Xj) is positive under all circumstances : hence, in order that t„ shall be 
infinite, it is necessary that the expression on the right in the above equation should also 
be infinite. But this can never occur so long as ^8 > ; consequently t^ must have a 

finite value. Since, moreover, the expression Ak,* e + 5v e is positive, whatever be 
the value of *, it is clear that the curve under discussion has a minimum at a finite 
value of t 

So far, then, the following peculiarity of the curve represented by (10) appears 
to be established : — 

Whatever be the values of the constants A, B, a, (8, this curve, starting from zero 
for ( = 0, gradually descends into the negative region of the system of co-ordinates, 
where, at a certain point, it attains a minimum. The presence of a minimxmi of course 
involves the return of the curve, from this moment, towards the positive side, so as 
again to approach zero. 
The aolar radU- 15. Considerable interest attaches to the question as to whether the curve does 

tion must revert actually vanish again, or, in other words, as to whether the outward radiation from the 
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-SUB, after having passed tlirough a certain minimum, will ultimately attain the sametoite»w(ta^ 
Talue from which it started. Equation (10) gives a clear answer to this question. ^™ «■**"■ * 

It has already been shown that the expression (eV-l) increases towards the^*** *P®** ''^ 
jxmtive side with increasing values of t, and becomes infinite when t is infinite. 

On the other hand, the function (eV — 1) attains larger and larger negative values 
as ( increases, and since e^ = when t = + co, the function has the finite value — 1 when 
t is infinitely great. 

Hence, while the first of these functions tends towards positive infinity, the other 
■can never be otherwise than a Jimte negative quantity. Thus it follows that our curve, 
which is the component of these two branches, must attain its original value, zero, 
iefore t becomes infinitely great. 

16. Before we can decide whether or not the curve eventually passes through zeroThe solar radia- 
te positive values, we must define more precisely what we assume to be the initial '^''"^to^paoe 
instant of time t^ adopted in derivation of equation (10). This initial moment is to be""^"'.^"^*!^ 
understood as that at which the atmosphere is just sufficiently absorptive to prodiice™™, 
the state of thermal equilibrium in the photospheric layers. According to the first 
of our propositions, the outbreak of eruptions and formation of spots can only occur 
as long as the absorptive power of the atmosphere is still further increased. Hence 
the existence of the function S in equation (4) is possible only when / < /„. So long, 
then, as / is equal to or greater than 1^, it naturally follows that S=o, and our 
differential equation, in these circumstances, reduces to 

dl= - <ildt; I- l^ = A{e^-l). 

Hence, since 5 disappears as soon as / > /^, equation (10) is applicable only for the 
time during which / < I^. The curve, therefore, represented by this equation can 
never extend so far as to pass over into the positive region ; for, were it to do so, we 
should then have, instead of (10), the relation 

I ~ I^~A {r^ - 1), 

from which it must be inferred that the curve must immediately begin to descend 
again. 

Thus, as soon as the expression on the right hand side of equation (10) reverts 
to its original value zero, the applicability of the equation to the problem before 
us ceases, owing to the disappearance of 5. That is to say, the action of eruptions and 
spots dies out, and for some time thereafter the absorption of the outside layers of the 
atmosphere is the only force affecting the intensity of the solar radiation. This 
absorption, as has been shown, increases with the time, and consequently there will 
again be a greater ireflection of heat towards the photosphere, leading iu time to a 
recurrence of the phenomenon which has been described as an overheating of the 
photospheric layers. As soon as this fresh process of overheating sets in, it produces 
the conditions necessary for a renewed outbreak of eruptions and spots. The 
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antagonism of forces is repeated, and equation (10) again becomes applicable for 
anotber period, lasting until the limiting condition / = /^ is once more attained. In 
this way, changes in solar radiation, apparently parta^ng of a periodic character, 
will follow each other in infinite succession. 

17. It must, then, be clearly understood that this investigation does not furnish us 
with a strictly periodic function, in the proper sense of that term, bat rather with a 
series of single branches of curves immediately succeeding one another, each of which 
starts from a certain initial value, and after a certain lapse of time returns to the same 
value. Thus, instead of one and the same cycle constantly and endlessly repeating 
itself, we observe an apparently coherent chain of individual appearances, which must 
in fact be taken as perfectly separate and independent — a result, as will subsequently 
subsequently be found, in perfect accordance with observational evidence. 

18, Equation (10) represents the successive changes of solar radiation into 
tion proportio gp^^g . j^^^ since, as a matter of course, whatever radiation is prevented from escaping 

outward must be preserved to the sun itself, the right-hand expression in (10), if taken 
with the opposite sign, will represent the variations of radiant energy acting on the 
photospheric layers. But, in accordance with our second proposition, the number and 
intensity of eruptions and spots is directly proportional to the amount of this energy. 
Hence we may express the successive changes in the frequency of solar spots — which 
frequency may be denoted by the letter r — by the following formula : 



Fimdamental 
formula not 
jariodie iu thi 
proper seiuie. 



Ths epot-Taria^ 



curve of solai- 
radiatiou. 



.(-!-,*.'; + i.fi-.>^; 



(11) 



ObeervatioDal 
evidence that 
tlie Bpot-curve 
cannot be 

ptjriodic iu the 
proper sense. 



Theoretical 
proof that the 
aaoent in the 
spot-curve must 
be more rapid 
than the decent. 



19. From the above remarks it will appear that the spot-curve also is not periodic 
in the true sense of the word — viz., that it cannot be represented by a single equation 
with alternate maxima and minima, but consists of a series of detached branches- 
connected in the manner just described. We should therefore be led to expect that the 
last feeble manifestations of spot-life dying away at the close of a so-called " cycle," 
should, as far as their originating forces are concerned, have nothing in common with 
the first reappearance of spots at the beginning of the following cycle. Now, 
observation shows that the first spots of a new cycle make their appearance in high 
solar latitudes, whilst the last vanishing members of the previous cycle are found in 
close proximity to the equator. This fact seems to indicate that the period 
commencing must be, diflerent from that just ending, and that, therefore, each 
period constitutes a perfectly independent phenomenon requiring a new branch of the 
curve for its geometrical representation. 

20. Since the expressions on the right-hand sides of equations (10) and (11) are 
identical in all but sign, it follows that if the curve represented by (10) be inverted, we 
obtain that represented by (11). Hence, the spot-curve, starting from zero, reaches 
eventually a maximum value, and from that point gradually descends again to its 
initial value, zero, which is attained after an interval of time to be denoted by p^ 
This quantity, being the length of the period, is determined by the equation 
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from which we obtain 

b= -a ■ 

By substituting this value in (11) we find 



'=»l'-^'-h^('-^)l 



(12). 



It has been clearly established by observation that in the spot-curve the ascent from 
one minimum to the next maximum takes place in a shorter time than the descent to 
the subsequent minimum ; or, in other words, that the time which elapses between a 
minimum and the following maximum is less than half the period p. We shall 
endeavour to elicit this peculiarity also from our theoretical equation. 

dr 
For this purpose, the first differential quotient -- must again be derived. If this 

at 

be equated to zero, we obtain as the equation of condition for determining the time of 
ma yiTn imi, f„, 

\ 1 _e^ 
But if f„ < P/j, as we want to prove, we should also have the inequality 

Hence, taking (13) into account, we have to show 



A, e — e 
X, ' pAj -pK, 



< 1. 



Now, by developing the exponential functions in series, the following relation is 
obtained : — 

i^V p*v p'V 

1 H + + + 

2'3! 2*51 2 71 



p'V . P*V . p'V 
1*71 
Akhals of the Edinbuboh Obsbbvatobt. Vol. I. 



(U) 
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this inequality being true so long as Xj' < X,'- But we know that 

where a and fi are positive quantities. The condition X,* < X,' will therefore be s 
under all circumstances. Hence the conclusion that in equations (11) and (12) the 
majrimum must always occur before the middle of the period. Thus theory leads to a 
curve showing the same peculiarity as that derived from observation. 
Representation 21. Unfortunately no material can be obtained from spot observations sufficient 

, to determine all the constants which appear in equation (12). These constants 

mean curve of '■^ ^ * ' 

aun-8pot« by the*^® ****"■ ^ number, namely, a, p, X, and Xj ; whilst observational results afford only 

theoretical three sufficiently accurate data, viz., the length of the period, the time of maximum, 

formula. and the spot-intensity at the epoch of maximum. Owing to this insufficient 

determination there will be an infinite series of equations of the form of (12) capable of 

satisfying the three observational data. This series, however, is reduced to a single 

equation as soon as a definite value is assumed for one of these constants. 

Now, in an investigation such as this, undertaken in absolute ignorance of the 
numerical constants employed, it is of importance to show this much at least, that our 
theoretical equation, under certain conditions regarding the constants, can represent 
the observations, though we may not be able to ascertain whether or not these assumed 
conditions are really in accordance with fact. 

Let us, for instance, take t„ = 3*2 years, p = 9*2 years,* and the relative frequency 
of sun-spots at maximum, r« = 100. Equation (13) may be re-written in the form 



If in this equation we insert the above values for („ and pi and then give to \ the 

successive values + 001, + 002, + -|- 0-10, we obtain a corresponding series 

of values for Xg, as subjoined in the following table : — 



* This number differs from WoITb sun-spot period inaemucli as it does not represent the duration <rf 
one complete cycle of sun-spota for the whole surface, but only the time occupied by the appearance 
of spots in a relatively small part of the solar surfaoe, as will be seen further on. 
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A, A, 

+0010 -0-460 

+0-020 -0-472 

+0-030 -0-486 

+0040 -0-498 

+0060 -0-611 

+0-060 -0-624 

+0-070 -0-638 

+0-080 -0-661 

+0-090 -0-666 

+0100 -0-579 



The value of a may be found from the equation 

100 = « -I l-«^*« + — (l-e^) 

If for the present we restrict our attention to three out of all the possible cases, and 
assume 

A, = + 0-010 1 \= + 0-050 1 X, = + 0100 1 

A, = - 0-460 J A, = - 0-611 1 X,= - 0-579 f 

we determine for each pair respectively the values 

a = 2342-0 ; a = 333-3 ; a = 111-4 

By introducing these numerical quantities into equation (12) the following table of 
values for r is obtained : 





r 






0-0 


00 


00 


00 


0-6 


36-3 


35-8 


36-6 


10 


60-8 


61-5 


62-3 


1-5 


78-7 


79-2 


79-8 


8-0 


904 


90-6 


90-9 


a-6 


97-1 


97-3 


97-3 


3-0 


100-0 


1001 


lOOK) 


36 


99-6 


99-9 


99-8 


4-0 


96-9 


97-2 


97-3 


4-6 


92-2 


926 


930 


6-0 


85-8 


86-4 


87-2 


6» 


78-3 


79-1 


80-2 


8-0 


69-6 


70-6 


721 


6-6 


601 


61-3 


630 


70 


BOO 


51-3 


631 


7-6 


39-3 


40-6 


42-4 


S'O 


281 


29-2 


30-8 


s-e 


16-7 


17-3 


I8'4 


9-0 


48 


5-0 


6-5 
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It will be perceived that the differences between the single values are quite insignificant. 
For this reason our further investigation' may be confined to a consideration of the 
curve belonging to Ai = + 0'050, given as the middle series in the above table. 

The curve representing these values cannot, however, as it stands, be taken as the 
true expression of the changes in the general development of spots. 

For it has to be remembered that this phenomenon is spread over an entire central 
zone of the sun's surface extending to the parallels of ± 40°. Thus it is only to be 
expected that at the end of a period spots situated on different parts of this vastly 
extended area will not disappear all at once, and that the generation of new spots at 
the beginning of the subsequent cycle will not take place at the same time in different 
localities. 

There will, as a rule, be districts where the last spots of one period have not yet 
vanished, when, in other places, the first signs of a ft*e8h outbreak have already made 
their appearance. The general effect of this overlapping of periods will be that, even at a 
minimum, the mean spot-curve does not quite descend to zero, and that the transition 
from one cycle to the next does not take place abruptly, as theory would seem to 
require, but so gradually as to necessitate for its representation a smooth and rounded 
curve. The existence of such an encroachment of one period upon another is placed 
beyond all doubt by observational evidence. {Cf. Sporer, " Sonnenflecfcenbeobach- 
tungen " ; Publ. d. Astrophys. Observatoriums zu Potsdam, Band IV., II. Theil, pp. 412- 
414.) Now, the theoretical equation deduced above takes no account of this 
phenomenon, but in fact represents the course of the spot development only in one 
particular part of the spot-zone. The mean spot-curve, on the other hand, as derived 
from observation, must be taken to be the component of a series of this kind of 
district-curves partly overlapping each other. Hence, in order to represent the 
actual mean spot-curve by our theoretical equation, we must make allowance for this 
effect of overlapping. To this end the following method has been adopted. The 
first curve of the annexed plate represents the values of the theoretical equation for the 
particular case X^ = 4- 0'050. In order, however, to bring the time of maximum into 
accord with observation, the ordinates have been displaced by 1-3 years, this quantity 
having accordingly to be added to the times given in the above table, to reduce the middle 
series of values shown therein to agreement with the curve A. The zero-value con- 
sequently appears at 1*'3 and at 1(F'5. To fill up the remaining gap of about 1'9 
years between the mean period of 11-1 years and the particular district-period of 9'2 
years assumed above, we assume the eruptive forces in the special district considered 
to be too weak during that interval of low atmospheric reflection to produce spots 
in any appreciable number. Such an assumption seems perfectly warranted ; it simply 
means that, in a certain district, after the spot-generating forces have died out, some 
time is required before a revival of eruptive energy attains sufficient strength to produce 
fresh spots. 

We thus take the curve A as a representation of the changes in the develop- 
ment of spots within a certain district of the spot-area. Now, as already stated, there 
will be other districts earlier and others again later in their stage of spot-development 
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than the particular area under discuseion. To represent the successive changes within 
these various districts, the curve A must be repeated in positions respectively in 
advance of and behind the central curve. To this end, the ordinates of the curve A 
are tabulated in column IV. of the following scheme, while these same values are 
arranged in columns I., 11., HI. at intervals of ^, 1, and 1 J years before, and in columns 
v., VI., Vn. at intervals of the same extent after, the times / corresponding to the 
%ure8 of the central column. 
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I. 
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According to Wolf, the period is X\\ years, but to simplify our computations we may 
safely adopt 11-0 years, this value being within the probable error of Wolfs period. 

The above scheme may thus be explained in this way. We assume seven 
eruptive districts, L, n., - - - - Til., distributed over the whole spot region of the 
solar surface. The district VJU. is supposed to be the first on which the spot- 
phenomenon appears. It is followed haif-a-year later by VI. ; after a similar 
interval, V. becomes affected, and so on. Comparing L with VII., we see that the 
old cycle at I. has not yet expired when a new period has already set in at Vil. 
In fact, the phenomenon of spots in district I. does not cease till one year after the- 
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new mean period has begun ; whilst (FS before the end of this cycle, a fresh develop- 
ment again appears at VII. Thus these two extreme districts overlap each other to the 
extent of 1'3 years — an amount in accordance with the observations of Carring- 
ton and Sporer. A very clear idea of this peculiar phenomenon of overlapping may be 
obtained from an inspection of a table published by Spttrer in the " Publicationen des 
Astrophysicalischen Observatoriums zu Potsdam," IV. Band, It. Theil, p. 414. This 
interesting table shows to evidence that a sub-division into separate groups of the 
observed spot-material leads to a result similar to that embodied in the rows of figures 
deduced above from our theoretical discussion. 

The choice of seven eruptive districts is of course an arbitrary one, as is also 
the interval of half-a-year at which they are supposed to follow each other as regards 
their development of spots. A larger number of districts might have been chosen, and 
also a much smaller interval of time ; the only effect, however, would have been to 
make the final numbers somewhat more regular. But the adopted sub-divisions are 
sufficiently numerous to furnish accurate ordinates for the final theoretical spot-curve. 
These ordinates are derived at once by forming the sura of the figures in each horizontal 
row, as given in column 2. 

To admit of a direct comparison with Spbrer's curve, as deduced in his paper 
" Periodicitat der Sonnenflecken, Haufigkeitscurven, Epochen und mittlere I^nge der 
Periode," (Astr. Nachr. Nr. 2335) from the material so carefully compiled by R. Wolf, 
the figures given under 2 have been reduced to SpOrer's scale by dividing them by 
6'78. A comparison of the two curves is exhibited in diagram B of the annexed plate 
(Fig. I.), where the full curve represents the figures given in the last column of the 
above table, while the dotted one is formed from Sporer's figures as deduced in the 
paper just referred to. The differences between the two curves are so slight that their 
general agreement may be taken as practically perfect. 



B.~~77ie Great Period of Sunspots. 

22. Whilst the object of the foregoing discussion was to propound a physical Difference in the 
explanation of the available observational facts regarding the eleven years' fluctuations diflpUy of 
of solar activity, another peculiar feature of the sunspot curve has still to be accoimted*™**'^"* ""^^ 
for before the new theory can presume to claim a serious consideration on the part of j^ WoITb 
astronomical science. There remains the question as to how far the theory can offer a « great" period 
sufficient explanation for that other periodic Auction generally known as the greatoi sunapots. 
period of sunspots. 

An examination of Uie data collected by Wolf shows that in different cycles the 
development of spots may vary considerably in intensity. Thus, for example, in 1817 
the maximum shows a relative number of only 39, while that of the year 1837 gives no 
less than 138. An investigation of the whole of the then available material led Wolf to 
-conclude that besides the eleven-years' cycle there exists another and greater cycle 
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which, as he was inclined to believe, embraces about six of the ordinary periods. 
The reality of this greater period, first pointed out by Wolf, has, we think, been amply 
corroborated by the great differences of relative activity exhibited in the spot-develop- 
ment of more recent cycles. Obviously, then, while the disturbing forces at work in 
the sun are sometimes relatively weak, they must at other times display a vastly greater 
amount of energy. 
Oawieeofthe 23. It has hitherto been tacitly assumed that the intensity of the currents 

ffFwt BUDspot circulating between the surface and the interior of the sun remains constant whatever 
cycle. Influence jn^y \^ [he changes in the temperature and opacity of the atmosphere, or the consequent 
o pen. ure- yj^^jj^tJong in the temperature of the pbotoapheric layers. On this point, however, our 

ohuigee in the , - , . . i .^ ■ mi • - ■ ■ > 

superficial layers ''^®**'7 evidently requires some modincation. ihe contmuous vanations in the temper- 
on the intensity atureofthe superficial layers, caused, as we have tried to show, by the changing opacity 
of thecii-culatingof the atmosphere, cannot but exercise a certain influence upon the intensity of these 
currents. currents. If a process of cooling is really going on in the layers of the solar 

atmosphere, and if at the same time, in consequence of this cooling, a certain 
quantity of heat is prevented from escaping into space, and is returned to the 
photospheric regions, the oscillations of temperature brought about by the antago- 
nistic action of these two phenomena must have an appreciable influence on the 
convection currents to and from the sun's interior. In fact, as a consequence of this 
antagonism these currents must exhibit periodic changes in their intensity, quite 
similar to those already shown to exist in the case of outward radiation. 

By no means, however, does it follow that the length of the period is the 
same in both cases. For as regards the convection currents, the varying forces afiect 
a very much greater part of the solar mass than the relatively thin superficial stratum 
which we had under discussion in the previous investigation; and hence the cycle- 
of convectional activity may be expected, in all probabihty, to be greater than that 
of eruptive activity. 

As a natural consequence of the previous part of our theory, it would thus follow 
that the intensity of the currents circulating between the surface and the interior 
of the solar body must imdergo periodic fluctuations. To what extent can these 
fluctuations affect the phenomena of eruptions and spots P 

From what has been stated, these outbreaks must be expected to occur the 
more vigorously, the stronger the reflection of heat towards the photosphere, or, 
what is the same thing, the greater the rate of cooling in the absorbing envelope. 
Now, if the convection currents are relatively feeble, there will be a diminished heat- 
supply from the interior. Outward radiation must therefore be followed by a more 
rapid exhaustion of the store of radiant energy present in the surface layers, and, && a 
result, the rate of cooling must become greater. 

In the case of energetic convection, on the contrary, radiation into space is more 
efficiently counterbalanced by heat from the interior, and thus the rate of suriace- 
cooUng must become smaller. Hence it appears that at those times when the- 
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circulating curreDts are weak the inteDeity of eruption- and spot-phenomena must be 
great, and vice versd. 

These considerations afford a simple explanation of Wolf's ao-called "great" 
period — i.e., of the fact that the intensity of the development of eruptions and spots 
varies in successive cycles, the period of this variation being much greater than eleven 
years. 

24. It will be remembered that the theoretical equation derived on p. 89 proves Theoretical proof 
the existence of this pecuUarity in the spot-curve, that it rises from a minimum to the*''**' *''® *^°'^ '•^ 
next maximum in less time than it requires to descend to the subsequent minimum. J"*"™"'" mue 
We may now go a step further in the interpretation of inequaUty (13), for obviously —^(^pjij^ 
this inequality becomes the greater, and consequently the maximum occurs the activity of 
sooner, the larger the difference V — ^i*- Now, inasmuch as a weak circulation of the eruptions and 
convection currents involves a rapid cooling of the atmosphere, it foUows that in our^P**** — iJuring a 
former relation {see p. 84} _ cyce. , 

« = «„ + Jf 

the co-efficient b will, in such a case, be larger than at other times when the circulating 
currents are more powerful. Hence the quantity a in differential equation (7), which 
is proportional to b, will have a greater value when the circulation is weak. 
Now 



' = 2-n/t 



+ »^J 



this difference therefore increases as a increases, and hence the result, that the maximum 
must occur earlier in periods which are characterised by a copious development of 
spots, than in those where the number of spots is small. 

We have thus reached by a theoretical demonstration two very important 
conclusions regarding the time of maximum in a sunspot cycle. 

(i.) The maximum always occurs before the middle of the period. 

(ii.) It is reached the sooner, the stronger the development of eruptions and spots in the 
cycle under consideration. 

25. The first of these results has already been shown to be amply corroborated by^^^^ ^ 
observational evidence. As regards the second, sufficiently strong indications of its observations. 
truth may also be discerned in the long series of spot-waves which B. Wolf's tables 
have placed at our disposal. The simplest way in which to illustrate this result from 
the observations might perhaps have been to ascertain the exact times of maxima and 

• • . L 1 A • c ^1 ^- Time of max.— Time of precedinc' min. ... 

minmia m each cycle. A comparison of the ratio =: ^ — : i= t^ — jF^ with 

■' * Timarf nun,— Time of preceding max. 

the intensity of spot-development at the time of maximum should then yield the observa- 
tional confirmation which we desire. This method, however, is not entirely free from 
objection, as the determination of the exact times of maxima and minima is usually a 
matter of some uncertainty, especially when small accidental oscillations are present. 
This drawback may, however, be partially avoided by adopting a somewhat different 
Anhau of the Edinbubgh Obsbbvatobt. You I. » 
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method. For this purpose let the straight lines AB, BC be drawn parallel to the axis 
of abscissffl, and respectively close to the points of minimum and maximum in the sun- 
spot curves representing the values tabulated by Sporer (Astr. Nachr., 2335). Then 
the smaller the quotient eg the earlier does the maximum occur relatively to the middle 
of the period. 

Now, if the theoretical result (u'.) be correct, 
A . /i :\ *^^ quotient must vary inversely with the intensity 

of the spot-display in the single periods. That such 
a remarkable law does actually disclose itself in the 
observations may be seen from the following figures 
^' ^- derived from SpBrer's tables. The intensity of the 

spot-phenomenon is here expressed by the number of spots given by Sporer for die 
time of maximum in each period. To facilitate the comparison of the two sets of 
numbers, the quotients are arranged according to the corresponding spot-intensities 
instead of in chronological order. 

Spot-int«nflity r ^^^ _ Time requirea for itscent. 

&t time of m&zimuii. Vfa en — r^^^ required for descent. 

138 0-46 

126 0-46 

123 0-60 

98 0-67 

96 0-64 

94 0-65 

89 0-63 

68 0-90 

67 0-8& 

64 118 

61 0-96 

38 100 

These figures would seem to leave no doubt as to the general correctness of our two con- 
clusions. As regards the result stated in (i.) we find an exception at r = 64, where the 
quotient is greater than unity. Although such a value is at variance with the theory, no 
objection can reasonably be raised against our deductions from a single exceptional 
case. It ought, moreover, to be mentioned that this exception appears in the spot- 
cycle whose maximum occurred in 1829 ; and, as it happens, there are great 
discrepancies in the results of different observers regarding the moment of maximum 
in this particular period. 
Denvation of 26. The consecutive changes in the spot intensity r at the time of maximum in 

^*f^^ difierent cycles will give us an idea of the nature of the " great " period of solar spots, 
from obeei-va- Indeed, by drawing a curve with these intensities as ordinates and the times as abscissffi 
tions. we obtain a clear notion of the successive variations in the force of the circulating 

currents. 

It may, however, be preferable for this purpose to adopt Wolf's plan of forming 
the sums of the monthly relative spot-numbers between each two neighbouring sunspot 
maxima on the one hand, and minima on the other. The quotients obtained by dividing 
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these sums by the number of months elapsed in each case, give approximate values 
for the differences in the intensity of the spot-development in the different eleven-years* 
cycles. Thus, the peculiar curve formed by these quotients (which are designated as p) 
is the representation of the "great" sunspot period — the smallest quotient corresponding 
to a minimum of this cycle, and the largest to a maximum. 

The subjoined table contains the values of p from 1750 to 1898. Up to 1870, the 
figures are taken directly from the last two columns of Table V. in Astr. Mitth. XTJ., p. 
46 ; the figures for the years subsequent to 1870 were computed from the relative spot- 
numbers published by Prof. Wolf and by his successor, Prof. Wolfer, in later parts of 
the same valuable collection. 



Epoch. 



1760- 
1755- 
1761 
1766- 
1769 
1776- 



)-1761 
S-1766 
1-1769 

S-1775 
3-1778 
S-1784 
S-1788 
1784-1798 



Epoch. 
1823-1833 
1829-1837 
1833-184:3 

1837-1848 
1843-1855 
1848-1860 
1865-1867 
1860-1870 
1867-1878 
1870-1884 
J 878-1 889 
1884-1893 



Fig. 2.— GrMt Wave of Solar Activity. 
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The periodic character of these figures is unmistakable. They rise from a minimum 
near the middle of last century to a high maximum in 1783, then rapidly descend to a 
low minimum in 1816, attain subsequently another high maximum in 1838, and so on. 
These values are laid down in Pig. 2, and are connected by a smoothed curve, 
which may be accepted as indicating the changes from one value to the next. 
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In accordance with our theory, this curve, taken inversely, represents the 

changes in the intensity of the currents circulating between the surface and the interior 

of the sun. 

VarUtjonsmthe 27. It has already been stated that it is impossible to determine aU the constants 

length of the of equation (12). In particular, we can obtain no theoretical information regarding the 

Bunspot period : absolute length of the sunspot period. But there is one point in this connection on 

eirexp n ^jjj^jj^ ^g j^g ^jqj. jg^j entirely in the dark. 
TairinKintensity ^^ ^^ knowu from Wolf's researches that the various cycles differ considerably as 
of the circulating regards the length of their periods, the range of which is found to be from 7 to 16 years. 
-currentB. The possibility of this difference being due to the influence of the long-period 

fluctuations of solar activity was likewise first pointed out inductively by "Wolf. 
By a graphic process he proved the reality of a connection between the length 
of the period and the intensity of spot-development in the individual cycles. His 
investigation led him to conclude that the spot-period was shorter according as the 
development of spots was more vigorous. But the necessity for such an inter-relation is 
also clearly indicated by the foregoing theoretical considerations. It will be remembered 
that the cessation of eruptions and spots at the end of a cycle indicates a restoration of 
the state of thermal equilibrium in the photospheric layers. This condition, however, 
is only transitory. The deficiency of heat-supply from the interior, due to slow con- 
traction of the sun's mass, promptly re-creates the conditions of unstable equilibrium, 
thereby giving rise to a fresh outbreak of eruptions and spots which signalise the 
commencement of a new cycle. In the light of these facts, we cannot well avoid the 
belief that the time required for the reproduction of the conditions of unstable equilibrium 
in the photosphere depends on the rate at which heat is supplied to the surface from 
the inner parts of the sun. If tJiis supply is relatively small, the cooling of the super- 
posed atmosphere increases rapidly, consequently the outward radiation of heat from 
the photosphere and from the layers immediately above it suffers greater retardation, 
and thus the new state of unstable equilibrium sets in at a time comparatively soon 
after the expiration of the old cycle. 

If, on the other hand, the heat-supply from the sun's interior is relatively large, 
the secular cooling of the atmosphere takes place more slowly, and hence an appreciably 
longer time is required for the genesis of those conditions conducive to the beginning 
of a new era of the spot-phenomenon. We therefore conclude that at times when the 
convection currents are relatively feeble, the spot-cycles will foDow each other in more 
rapid succession than at other times when these currents are more powerful. 
Agreement 28. Now, we have seen that the curve of Fig. 2, taken inversely, represents graphi- 

between theoi? cally the varying intensity of the convection currents ; whence it follows that the curve 
■*■ showing the variations in the lengths of the periods must run parallel to this inverted 
curve. 

There are, of course, two ways in which the lengtTi of the period can be determined: 
(Ist) as the interval elapsing between two successive minima, and (2nd) as the similar 
interval between two successive maxima. But in the latter case* it has to be borne in 
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mind that the position of the maximum itself varies with respect to the middle of the 
period. This influence naturally tends to still further augment the diflferences 
in the lengths of the periods, so that the cusrve representioe these has a greater range 
than that obtained from the corresponding differences determined by means of the 
minima. 

The following table shows the lengths of the sunspot period for various epochs, 
as obtained from observation. It is transcribed from Wolfs table in Astr. Mitth., XLI., 
p. 40, and from later numbers of the same collection. 



Epoch. 


IjengtnoJ pe 
deduced from 


1755 


KP-S 


66 


11-3 


76 


9-0 


811 


9-2 


98 


13-6 


I81I 


12-3 


23 


12-7 


U 


106 


44 


9-6 


56 


12-6 


67 


11-2 


79 


11-7 


90 


10-7 



Length of period as 





deduced from 


1762 


ll'-2 


70 


8-2 


78 


8-7 


88 


»-7 


1804 


161 


16 


12-2 


SO 


13-6 


87 


7-3 


48 


10-9 


60 


120 


71 


10-5 


84 


12-4 



The curves representing these data are given in Fig. 3 in comparison with the inverted 
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curve of the great wave of suospots. The close connection between the two phenomena 
ie thus rendered evident to the eye. 
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Ooncluding 



29. We have now arrived at the end of this investigation concerning the periodicity 
of solar phenomena. 

It has been attempted to show how the fluctuations of the solar forces find a satis- 
factory explanation on the single assumption that the action of the gravitational forces 
within the sun is insufEcient to compensate for the loss of energy by outward radiation 
without the aid of the light- and heat-conserving power of an absorptive atmosphere. The 
proposed theory does not, however, confine itself to demonstrating the law of periodicity 
in a merely general way ; it goes farther, and enables us to theoretically derive, by 
means of a simple analytical deduction, the principal features peculiar to the periodic 
waves, which, although long known empirically from the researches of Carrington, 
Wolf, and Sparer, have hitherto eluded all attempts to refer them to one fiindamental 
principle. As regards the further discussion of our problem, we have still two questions 
to answer: — 

(t.) How does the heat reflected from the atmosphere towards the photospheric 
layers give rise to the formation of eruptions and spots ? 

(m.) What are sunspots in the light of this theory ? 

A consideration of these important questions will be attempted in the remaining 
sections of this paper. 



SECTION III. 

The Causes of Solae Eruptions and Spots and their Heliographic Distribution. 

SoUr eruptions 30. It is well known that the maintenance of stable equilibrium in an atmosphere 

caused by an is possible only so long as the temperature-gradient does not exceed a certain maximum 
unstable equiii- ^f steepness. When this limit is reached, the state of equilibrium becomes neutral, and 

for a still higher gradient it is unstable. 

As we have seen, the conditions engendered in the superficial layers by the sun's 

temperature reaching this last stage are those directly associated with the phenomenon 

of eruptions on the solar surface. 

The causal agency in the case of these eruptions must therefore be considered as 

closely allied to the generally assumed origin of terrestrial cyclones, particularly of those 

occurring within the tropical zone. Eminent meteorologists as Ferrel, Reye, Mohn, 

and Blanford are agreed that " the primary cause of cyclone formation is the production 

and ascent of a large quantity of vapour, which is condensed, with the liberation of its . 

latent heat, over the place of its production, instead of being carried away to some 

distant region."* 

Most of these cyclones originate in the belt of calms, viz. in that region where, 

under the influence of a tropical sun, the air near the surface gets heated and saturated. 

• Blanford — "The Indian Meteorologist'a Vade-Mecum," Part II,, p. 155. 
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As long as the fi^e ascent of this heated air and its subsequent outflow towards the 
poles is not interfered with, there is nothing to cause a disturbance of the equilibrium. 
But supposing that some force were to partly obstruct the upward motion of the particles 
and thereby prevent the cooling which would otherwise result from their expansion, 
then the heated and saturated air, instead of being carried away, would be forced to 
accumulate over the surface, until, by the progressive increase of the vertical temperature- 
gradient, the equilibrium of the atmosphere in that locality eventually became unstable. 
The stronger the obstructing force happened to be, the more would the gradient be 
increased, until at last the tendency of the over-heated surfiice layers to break through 
those overlying them would become so intense that even the slightest disturbance in this 
direction would suffice to set the whole mass suddenly in rapid upward motion. When 
this motion has once begun, the amount of aqueous vapour contained in the ascending 
column becomes a matter of the highest importance. For it is this vapour which, by 
its condensation, liberates heat, and thereby tends to increase the energy developed in 
the ascent. The upward velocity nf the air in a cyclone depends, therefore, mainly on 
two factors: (z.) on the excess of the temperature-gradient, and (ii.) on the amount of 
moisture in the ascending current. 

Let us now consider the corresponding conditions prevailing on the sun. 

The amount of heat supplied to the surface is continuously kept up by a powerful 
system of currents circulating between the interior and the superficial layers of the solar 
body, and the velocity of these currents must be the principal agency in regulating the 
momentum of the individual particles floating in them. Thus, even when the tendency of 
such particles to expand is strengthened through their becoming overheated by reflection, 
they yet cannot respond freely to this increase of molecular force, but must be irresistibly 
swept along in their path with just that impulse which is imparted to them by the 
velocity of the surrounding current. In this way these currents act upon the particles 
contained in them as a most powerftJ impediment to their increased upward tendency. 
Thus, in exact analogy to the conditions produced in our own atmosphere during 
the preparatory stages of the generation of a cyclone, the overheated particles on the 
sun are forcibly detained in levels inconsistent with their state of increased temperature, 
so that their state of eqmlibrium is rendered unstable. 

It is obvious that the degree of steepness in the temperature-gradient thereby 
produced depends in great measure on the power of the circulating currents. Although 
this power must certainly be very great, a time must at last come when the ever- 
strengthening upward tendency of the overheated particles will counterbalance the 
action of the currents ; and when even a slight disturbance will be sufficient to bring 
about the upward motion so long restrained, thus giving rise to a solar eruption. 

31. It is far from our intention to represent this explanation as entirely new, A Cyclonic theory 
somewhat similar theory was, for instance, suggested almost thirty years ago by Prof. S"* propounded 
Reye, in his excellent treatise " Die WirbelstUrme, Tornados und WettersSulen in der^ Rtiye. 
Brd-AtmosphSre mit BerUcksichtigung der StUrme in der Sonnen-Atmosphare, 1872." 
But Prof, Reye at the time was unable to demonstrate definitely the existence on the 
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solar surface of the first and fundamental essential demanded by the cyclonic theory — 
viz., the frequent occurrence of a state of unstable equilibrium in certain areas. He 
assumed the existence of such a state as highly probable, but did not go so fer as to 
venture a hypothesis regarding its origin. For this reason, probably, his theory did 
not receive sufficient attention on the part of astronomers. 

Our present considerations give a different aspect to the question. The existence 

in the sun from time to time of regions in a state of unstable equilibrium appears to 

follow as an inevitable necessity in the light of our theory. Thus we are impelled to 

the conclusion that the natural consequences of such a state — viz., sudden and forcible 

exchanges of matter between the lower and higher layers — are just as certain to exist 

on the sun as in our own atmosphere. 

Itis theory 32. This explanation at once removes the great difficulty which has always been 

reconcilikble with experienced in understanding how eruptions can take place in a body which is certainly 

e gaseoiie ^^^ ^^^ most part gaseoua The fiict that the velocity exhibited in these eruptions is 

conatitutioD of i i-t it p j -i 

the son The often SO stupendous as to be quite beyond the grasp or human conception, cannot be 

▼elodtioa in brought forward as an argument against the cyclonic theory. For the enormous amount 

aolar eniptionB. of mechanical enei^ evolved even in the case of our terrestrial cyclones often far 

exceeds the scale to which we are accustomed in ordinary meteorological phenomena. 

Prof Reye has computed the work done during the three days from the 5th to the 7th 

October, 1844, in the carrying of the air towards the centre of the disturbance occasioned 

by the great Cuban hurricane of that date. He finds that it amounts to no less than 

473"5 millions of horse-power, or, as he adds: — "mindestens 15 mal so viel als alle 

Windmtihlen, Wasserrader, Dampfinaachinen und Locomotiven, Menschen- und 

Thierkrafte der ganzen Erde in der gleichen Zeit leisten." (Reye, " Die WirbelstUrme," 

etc., p. 121.) 

Now, if such vast mechanical force can be generated under the very moderate 

temperature-conditions prevailing on our globe, how vastly more stupendous must be the 

power developed in a solar outbreak, where perhaps thousands of degrees of temperature 

difference come into play, and where the disturbed medium is not moisture-laden air at 

70° — 80° F., but glowing gases saturated with metallic vapours at a temperature 

absolutely unimaginable by us. In view, then, of such a gigantic scale, our incapacity to 

realise the extreme velocities observed in so many solar eruptions can assuredly not be 

used as an argument against the theory, for such an immeasurable cause must obviously 

give rise to an altogether immeasurable effect. 

Influence of the 33, Having thus explained the existence of cyclonic outbreaks on the sun as a 

Bune rotation °^ j^Qf^ggg^Yj coDsequeuce of the interaction of the solar atmosphere and the layers adjoining 

^ *■ the photosphere, we shall now proceed to trace the distribution of these eruptions on the 

Explanation of solar surface. 

the preponder- If the sun did not rotate on its axis, and if it were uninfiuenced by bodies outside 

ance of equatorial itself, the probability of the occurrence of an eruption would be the same for every point 

(mtbimka some ^^ -^^ surface. On a rotating globe, however, the conditions are altogether different. 

of ^ Owing to the greater centrifiigal force at the equator, the reflecting atmosphere in this- 
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region must be somewhat deeper, and the total number of reflecting particles correspond- 
ingly larger, than in higher latitudea This circumstance will a priori tend to enhance 
to some extent the conditions favourable to the occurrence of outbreaks in the equatorial 
regions. The centrifugal force on the sun is no doubt small, but the intensity of this 
force has no important bearing on our question. However small may be the advantage 
possessed by the equatorial regions in this respect, it is quite sufficient for our purpose 
to know that there is such an advantage at all. 

For, as an immediate consequence of an upheaval at any point, there will obviously 
be an indraught of gases from every side towards the centre of rarefaction. This is true 
not only of the photospheric layers, but also of the overlying atmosphere, which is like- 
wise penetrated by the eruption. Hence, if equatorial outbreaks show a preponderance, 
however slight, in frequency and intensity, they must induce an inflow of reflecting 
atmospheric matter from higher latitudes towards the equatorial regions. 

Since, then, by this influx of absorptive matter, the amount of heat-reflection 
towards the photosphere must steadily increase at the equator, the conditions requisite 
for subsequent outbreaks will become more and more favourable there, whilst in higher 
latitudes the very opposite will be the ease ; and however insignificant the excess of 
equatorial disturbances may be at first, it is bound in course of time to become gradually 
more and more prominent. 

34. As has been stated, one eflect of an eruption must be that the photospheric Explanation of 
matter is drawn with great vehemence towards the centre of the cyclonic disturbance. Janssen'e 
This explains a very remarkable phenomenon first recorded by Janssen,* for which, so . " ^, ** 
far as we are aware, no explanation has yet been offered. 

The phenomenon in question is the so-called " r^seau photospherique." In the annexed 
figure (4a), suppose an eruption to originate 
and to attain its maximum intensity at the 
centre of each circle, while the circumference 
bounds its sphere of effective activity. All 
the points not included in one or other of the 
circles must then be supposed to remain 
unaffected by the eruptions in question. If 
several of these happen to take place in such 
close proximity to one another that their 
fields of action overlap, we obtain the forma- 
tion represented in Fig. 4a. 

All the points within the small spherical 
^"'S- **• quadrilaterals a, b, c, d remain undisturbed by 

any of the outbreaks, and the solar surface in these places shows the appearance of 
normally developed granulation, in which the bright, well-defined granules contrast 
sharply with the dark interstices. On the other hand, the nearer we approach the centres 
{e, e) of eruption, the more diffuse and indistinct does the granular structure become. 

* " Annales de I'observatoire d'aatronomie physique de Paris," Tome premier. 
Aknau of thk EDiNBUKaa Obssbvatoet. Vol. I. o 
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ut especially peculiar is the appearance of the surface within the lunes /, /, J. 
ice these areas fell at one and the same time within the spheres of action of two 
ouring eruptions, a secondary depression must evidently occur near /, Hence 
rrents starting from a, h, c, and tending towards the centres of eruption, will to 
xtent be first directed towards the seat of this secondary depression, thus presenting 
pearance of bright and dark trails pointing in the direction of the major axes of 
unes. 

'^e have tried to illustrate roughly this explanation of the phenomenon in Fig. 4b, 
tse resemblance of which to M. Janssen's photographs, and particularly to that of 
[V. of the " Annales," cannot fail to be recognised. 



Fig. 4b. 

5. Let us now consider more closely the conditions existing at the moment when the 
(rial outbreaks have clearly begut to outnumber those in higher latitudes. 
3ver an eruption occurs, the ejected masses mast be supposed to fall back towards 
lotosphere. But in consequence of the sun's rotation they wiU not strike the 
iphere at the same point from which they were thrown up, but must impinge on a 
somewhat to the east of the starting point, as viewed from the earth. In the 
jn 5, let the plane of the paper represent a portion of the solar surface, and 
se that the matter ejected from an eruptive district at C on the equator arrives 
nore on the photosphere at C, lying farther east. It is practically certain that 
18 C, there will be other districts situated along the equator which are simultane- 
in a condition favourable to the formation of eruptions. Let C?" be one of these, 
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the ejected matter from which reaches the photosphere again at a point still farther 
east. 

When the material ejected from C impinges on the photosphere at C, it will 
spread out in all directions, forming a net of currents emanating from C. The diagram 
shows how these currents are influenced by the general inriwh of matter towards the 
partial vacua produced at C and C". Obviously the currents arising from impact at C 
will tend to be deflected towards the cyclonic centres, and the more so the smaller the 
inclination of the current to the equator. Thus those currents setting out from C in the 
line of the meridian will be least aflected by the lateral suction caused by the eruptions 
at C and C", and will deviate but Uttle from their origmal course carrying them 
from the equator towards the poles, that is to say, away from the sphere of influence of 
cyclonic disturbances altc^ether. Now, owing to the conflux of reflecting matter 
towards C and C", the conditions necessary for outbreaks at these localities will 




gradually become more pronounced, and eruptions will occur more frequently. 
Consequently, impacts at C and other similarly situated places grow more intense, and 
the meridional currents setting out therefrom will therefore gain strength continuously. 
Hence it appears that the impacts of matter on the photosphere caused by neighboxiring 
eruptions must eventually give rise to currents flowing in a decidedly meridional 
direction from the place of impact towards the poles. 

Let us next consider the opposite case of an eruption flanked by two impacts. 
When the outbreak takes place, for example at C, there must be an inrush of matter 
from every side towards the vacuum produced there. As regards the directions 
east and west of C. this inrushing matter is readily supplied by the impact matter 
moving from C towards C But in the case of the directions north and south of C 
there is no such supply of impinged matter available to fill up the gap ; consequently 
the store of matter in the photosphere beyond the equatorial belt of eruptions must 
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needs be laid under contribution to supply the necessary inrushing matter. Thus the 
vacuum is filled by a rush of impact matter from the east and west, and by a rush of 
matter belonging to the outside photosphere from the north and south. The presence 
of this impact matter lying east and west of C obviates the need of drawing, to 
any great extent, for the indraught supply upon the part of the photosphere lying 
beyond the belt of eruptions in the directions from which the impact matter ia already 
flowing. Hence this phenomenon also necessitates the formation of currents flowing in 
a decidedly meridional direction, though in this case their course is from the poles 
towards the centre of disturbance at the equator. 

It is to these two systems of currents that we invite the attention of our 
readers. For, taking into consideration the stupendous forces exhibited in the solar 
eruptions, as well as the fact that the conflux of reflecting matter supplies a district 
of outbreaks, once established, with the conditions favourable for frequent repetitions of 
its tremendous convulsions, we must consider these currents as most important factors 
in the dynamical processes going on at the solar surface. 

36. Here the question arises as to whether the two currents are of equal 
velocity, or whether they must not rather be assumed to differ in this respect. As 
regards the absolute amount of these velocities we can of course know nothing, seeing 
that their determining factors form a system of the utmost complexity. 

But, in accordance with the laws of ordinary impact, it seems clear that the ejected 
matter, when eventually coming into contact with the photosphere, must lose a con- 
siderable amount of mechanical energy. The assumption thus seems warranted that the 
velocity with which this matter afterwards spreads out from the place of impact along 
the solar surface will be less than the velocity with which the masses drawn towards 
the vacua approach the centres of outbreak. This conclusion, as we shall find, is 
of great importance as regards the peculiar phenomena of the sun's axial rotation 
deduced from observation. 

37. When the fact of this rotation is taken into account, our conclusions with 
regard to the directions of the two currents have to be somewhat modified. Neither 

NORTH of them can move exactly along a meridian 

such as A B (Fig. 6), but each will deviate 
from that course in a manner analogous to 
our trades and anti-trades. The pole-equator 
current, as seen from the earth, will appear 
as a north-west current in the northern and 
a south-west current in the southern solar 

hemisphere; while the equator- pole current 

^**"'" ~ WEST on the northern hemisphere will move from 

south-east to north-west and on the southern 

SOUTH hemisphere from north-east to south-west. 

Fig. 6. If the currents were of equal strength 

their directions would be parallel ; but since 

the quicker current undergoes more pronounced deviation owing to the greater change 
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of latitude of its elements in a unit of time, the pole-equator current must evidently 
assume a direction represented by A" B", and the equator-pole current a direction 
indicated by A' B'. Hence the two currents set up by one and the same district of 
eruptions cannot meet under ordinary circumstances. 

38. Suppose, however, that there comes into play another outbreak-locality Conditioiw 

immediately to the west of the one whose resulting currents we have just considered. noceBsary for the 

Tiiis is indeed a very probable occurrence, since, as has already been mentioned, there '^'^^f" *^ **"* 

is sure to be more than one district in eruption at the same time on the solar equator. °PP^ ^ 

„ airected cur- 

Granting this assumption, a conflict between the two currents A" B and C 1/ will in ^^jg^ ^ ^^^ 

course of time become inevitable, provided the eruptive power in the two districts isspotthereeultof 

maintained long enough. From our previous investigation we know that such aauchacoUiaon- 

condition is likely to be satisfied at the beginning of a cycle, when the heat reflected to 

the photosphere grows more and more intense every moment, and the eruptive forces 

are continually on the increase. It is, then, to the encounter of two such currents 

that the formation of a solar spot is due, which, so far in accordance with Faye's theory, 

has to be considered as the result of a vortex motion generated by the concourse of two 

oppositely directed currents. The question of the physical nature of sunspots from 

this point of view will be investigated in a later section of this paper. For the present 

moment, however, we are more concerned with the explanation of their peculiar helio- 

graphic distribution, and with the possibility of doing so by means of the theory just 

given as to their origin. 

39. "We have seen that when an eruption takes place, there ,is a conflux not only Reaaon why the 
of photospheric matter but also of parts of the reflecting atmosphere towards the first spots mn»t 
centre of the outbreak. By this removal of the superimposed reflecting material from^PP®*'' "• '"8*' 
the districts adjacent to the scene of eruption, the potency of these localities to produce ° ^ 
similar outbreaks is greatly reduced. Thus, at a time when the reflecting power of 

the atmosphere is feeble, viz., at the beginning of a cycle, the establishment of one 
district of cyclonic disturbance may be assumed to counteract the formation of others 
in its near vicinity. Indeed if the reflecting power of the atmosphere over such a 
neighbouring district only slightly exceeds that which is required for the maintenance 
of thermal equilibrium, then the eruptions close at hand may not only carry ofi" all this 
surplus, but may also, for some time after, prevent any increase in the absorbing 
power of the atmosphere in the Localities neighbouring the outbreak. As a consequence 
of such circumstances a state of unstable equilibrium cannot weU be produced in 
these localities. 

Hence, at the beginning of a cycle, the conditions favourable to the formation of 
another district of cyclonic disturbance can only be found at a considerable distance 
from the one first estabbshed. Under aU circumstances the two districts must be so far 
apart that the reflective power of the atmosphere overlying the second suflers little or 
no diminution from the outbreak' in the first, and thus increases progressively in 
accordance with the law previously laid down. 

Let us now turn to account these conclusions, viz., that two eruptive districts are 
requisite for the generation of a spot, and that the distance between them will be 
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greatest at the begimung of a cycle. Obviously the greater is this lateral distance 
between the two equatorial centres of eruption, the farther removed from the equator 
will be the point of collision of the two approximately meridional currents A" B" and 
C IX. But since it is this collision which leads to the formation of a spot, it follows 
that the first spots of a new cycle must make their appearance in high latitudes. More- 
over the fact that these early indications of renascent spot-life are generally very slight 
as compared with the intensity exhibited in its subsequent development, finds a ready 
explanation in the relative feebleness of the first eruptions, combined with the great 
distance traversed by the two currents before they come into conflict. "With the 
increasing reflective power of the atmosphere the lateral distance between the districts 
will gradually be diminished, with the result that the points of colhsion, and therefore 
the position of the spots, will more and more approach the equator. 
The vicinity of & ^0. It must be confessed, however, that the conclusions drawn from the foregoing 

spot mofltbecoine considerations regarding the changes in the heliographic distribution of spots will not 
the seat of altogether account for the phenomena actually observed on the solar surface unless we 
eruptive «^ur- modify them in accordance with a further very important circumstance. Observation 
air" and ahows clearly that the neighbourhood of a sunspot is always the seat of violent 

" Secondary " eruptions. Indeed if it be true that a spot is a vortex, its immediate action must be to 
diatrictfl of out- draw the surrounding atmosphere towards its centre. Thus the reflecting matter must 
**"*^' be denser over the vortex than over the spotless parts of the solar surface, whence 

the conditions for the formation of fresh eruptions must be greatly enhanced 
in the neighbourhood of a spot. As soon, therefore, as spots appear they give rise to 
what may be called "secondary" districts of eruption, in contradistinction to the 
"primary" districts on and near the equator. 
Inflnence of Uie 41. Such a secondary district of eruption will in its turn originate currents towards 

secondary the poles and towards the equator, and through their collision will occasion the forma- 

distncta of i\qjh q{ new spots. Though the earlier spots on account of their relative feebleness 
erupbom on t «j^^y jj^j. gj^g j.jgg ^^ currents of great intensity, yet as time passes and the development 
jg becomes stronger, their influence on the formation of subsequent spots will become 

more and more appreciable, entailing at the same time an important modification of 
the heliographic distribution of spots. 

"'"*''** One remarkable effect of this 

i I i I secondary formation of eruptions will 

*'C ^ ~^ b' be at once apparent. Let A B 

t t J f represent a primary district of 

f I I /" / eruptive disturbance at the equator, 

a^;'i'"i T f i-.j, ^' S' ^ secondary district in a high 

EQuATOB !>*^- -t^ F qinT/>a northern latitude caused by the action 

WEST of spots within A'B'(Fig. 7). The 
arrows indicate the direction of the 
currents flowing towards these dis- 
tricts. Since the directions of the 
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currents between A B and A' B' are mutually opposed to one another, their velocity 
must become weakened. Thus the force of the currents passing from 0, 0, etc., to A B is 
less than that of the currents coming towards A B from C in the southern hemisphere. 
Hence A B, that is the locality where atmospheric reflection is greatest, must gradually 
move towards A' B', or from the equator towards the north.* So far, it is true, no reason 
has been brought forward to explain why the formation of spots shoidd be different on 
the two hemispheres of the sun. It might therefore be objected that the chances for 
spots and consequently for the formation of secondary districts of cyclonic disturbances 
on a particular meridian should be the same for both hemispheres. If this were so, the 
equatorial eruptions would be subjected to the equal and simultaneous influences of a 
northern and a southern current, and a change in the position of the equatorial district 
would of course be impossible. 

We are, however, justified in assuming that such a coincidence can rarely 
happen. The phenomena north and south of the equator will not, as a rule, appear at 
the same time ; and if, by any chance, they should occur simultaneously, they will not 
at any rate be of the same dynamical power. 

Let us suppose, then, that one has, at the beginning, some small advantage over 
the other, either as regards time or intensity. As the development of each proceeds, 
this advanti^e will become more and more pronounced, and, in the end, must entail a 
decided preponderance of that' phenomenon which made its appearance earlier or with 
greater intensity. 

To Ulu&trate this let us take the spot-display in the northern hemisphere at A' B' 

as the earlier or stronger of the two, through _*: ^i. 

whose influence the equatorial primary seat of 
disturbance at A B has been removed to a i (Pig. 8). 
Let E C be a pole-equator current rushing towards 
the vacua at a b, and D E a neighbouring equator- 
pole current, E being their point of collision. Then 
on the southern side of a 6, E' C will represent the 
pole-equator current, D E' the equator-pole current, 
E' being their point of encounter. Now, when E' C 
crosses the equator it changes from a S.-W. to a 
S.-E. current, and similarly D E' becomes a N.-E. 
current south of the equator. If CD' be points on 
the southern hemisphere corresponding in latitude 
to C D, then the distance C T^ is equal to the 
distance C D. Hence, when the equator-pole 
current D E' has reached IV it is still no nearer its 
neigbouring pole-equator current E' C than it was at the beginning of its coiu-se, and, 
since the curves E C C E' and E D IV E' must be symmetrical with reference to 
the equator, the point E', where these currents collide, must be, so to speak, the 
image of E in A B. 
* This phenomeDOD is altogether aualagous to the seasooAl displacement of the b«lt of calms on the earth. 




Fig. 8. 
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The current D I/ has therefore a greater distance to traverse before it encounters 
E' C than has D E before it encountera E C : consequently D E' and E' C cannot meet 
60 soon; nor will their collision be so forcible as that at E in the northern hemisphere, 
seeing that D E' must lose more of its original intensity by the prolonged resistance 
of the photoapheric medium through which it has to force its way. 

Thus the formation of new spots will take place earlier and more rapidly at E 
than at E'. The same reasoning applies to the secondary districts of eruptions formed 
at these two places. Those at E being stronger will weaken the current E C, so that 
the current E' C will tend to push the line a b still farther north. But with every 
further change of this line in a northerly direction the conditions conducive to spot- 
production on the southern hemisphere become less and lees favourable ; so that, in 
course of time, there will be a predominance of spots and secondary eruptions on the 
northern hemisphere on this particular meridian. 
The simultaiie- 42. There are two interesting results to be derived from this discussion : — 

ouB appeaxance (j.J When, on a particular meridian, spots have developed strongly in one hemi- 

of spots m both gpjiere, there can only be a weak development of spots and eruptions on the other. As a 

*'°"^ *"* matter of fact the spot maps of Carrington and Sporer show that this is almost 
must DO scatco. ' -"^ " ■'^ 

Explanation of invariably the case. 

the temporary (zV.) We may now understand why the average number of spots is not always the 

preponderance of game on both sides of the equator — a phenomenon to which Sporer has repeatedly called 
one hemiapherw attention, and which is placed beyond all doubt by observation. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears that there must always be a tendency 
for the reflecting atmosphere to move somewhat more rapidly and in greater force 
towards that hemisphere on which the first spots of a cycle appear. 

However slight and insignificant this tendency may be at the outset, it must 
steadily increase, since with every new addition of atmosphere the conditions requisite 
for further eruptions become more and more favourable. Thus the development of 
spots and eruptions in this hemisphere will eventually preponderate to such an extent 
as to maintain its superiority for a considerable length of time. 

Throughout the whole argument it is. of the utmost importance to remember this 
remarkable principle — that every spot, by drawing towards its centre the reflecting 
matter of the athaosphere, increases the state of unstable equilibrium in its vicinity, 
and consequently enhances the fertility of the surrounding district in the production 
of eruptions. 

43. This principle also explains a curious phenomenon recently made known by the 
observations of Prof. Wolfer,* viz. — that sunspots evince a remarkable tendency to 
cluster along two meridians about 180° apart. 

Owing to the conflux of reflecting atmospheric matter towards it, that meridian 
on which the first spots appear must from the outset have a distinct predominance 
over all others in regard to the development of eruptions and spots. 

* Fublicationen der Stemwarte des eidgenoss. Polytechnicums zu Zurich, Band I., 1897. 
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The districts in which afterwards eruptions' occur will be impeded in their 
explosive development by the removal of the atmosphere drawn towards the first 
Bpot-meridian. But obviously they will be the less so, the farther they are removed 
from the initial spot-meridian. It is therefore to be expected that on the meridian 
diametrically opposite to the primary district there will exist the most favourable 
conditions for another great centre of solar activity. 

44, We. may now proceed to trace out the changes in the heliographic distri- Changes in the 
bution of spots during a whole sunspot period, as they appear to follow from the^ioliogrftphic 
theoretical views here proposed. dktrihution rf 

The comparatively sparse distribution in longitude of the first equatorial eruptions, Xj^ ^^ 
along with their imperfect development, will, at the early stage of spot-development, 
give rise to but a few feeble collisions at a great distance from the equator. But with 
the steadily increasing frequency and intensity of these eruptions, their longitudinal 
distance from one another becomes lessened, and the collisions of the currents will 
occur oftener and, at the same time, nearer the equator. This, however, does not 
involve the complete disappearance of the spots in high latitudes ; for the secondary 
eruptive districts originated in the neighbourhood of the first spots will, by generating 
currents in opposite meridional directions, give rise to collisions in the direction of the 
pole as well as of the equator. Thus, while the chief zone of spots and secondary 
eruptions moves in the direction of the equator, a possibility still remains for the 
formation and perpetuation of spots in high latitudes — at least, as long as the general 
intensity of eruptive power is on the increase. Now, while the maximum zone of 
spots and secondary disturbances gradually approaches the equator, the zone of 
primary disturbance travels, as has been shown, in the opposite direction. Hence, 
instead of one equatorial belt of eruptions such as we observed at the beginning of the 
cycle, there will appear in course of time two ranges of cyclonic disturbance on each side 
of the equator, tending to approach one another. 

The conditions most favourable to collisions must evidently occur in those locaUties 
where oppositely directed currents are present in greatest abundance. Prominent in 
this respect are the areas between the primary and secondary districts, and it is here 
that the chief development must accordingly be looked for. 

In the annexed diagram (Fig. 9) let a b 
indicate the' zone of primary eruptions and ^ north pole ^ 

a' b' that of spots and secondary eruptions at ^ ^ 

a given moment: then the space between these 
two lines wiU be the principal area of the 
conflicting currents, and, as a consequence, the 
district where new spots will most frequently 
appear. This increasing development of 
spots on the equatorial side of a' h' must 
necessarily move the line of maximum spot- 
formation in the direction of the equator, 

AnNALB of the EdIKBURQH OBSKBYATOBr. VoL. I. 
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whereas the increase of secondary Eruptions will cause the line a J to move farther 
from the equator. The gradual approach of the two zones of activity will continue 
until these zones coalesce, which may be expected to happen about the time of the 
spot-maximum. 

The existence of spots between a' b' and the pole depends entirely on the activity 
of the secondary erujftions grouped along a' b'. What might be supposed is that since 
this line is moving towards the equator the poleward limit of spot phenomena ought 
to change in the same direction. It must be remembered, however, that during the 
earlier part of a cycle the intensity of the outbreaks along a' b' is steadily on the 
increase, so that their sphere of influence is widening — whence it follows that the pole- 
ward limit of spots need not move towards the equator as quickly as a' h' does, but may 
even remain stationary as regards latitude right up to the time of maximum. 

It remains to consider the conditions of spot-formation in the zone between a b 

and the equator. Let us suppose two currents C D and E F (Fig. 9), of which, by 

■our previous reasoning, C D has the greater velocity, and therefore suffers the larger 

deviation from the meridian. These currents may, indeed, come into collision on or 

near the equator, and produce a spot there. But. seeing that the meridional deviation 

near the equator cannot but be comparatively small, the collision could only take place 

if the currents originate very close to one another — a condition only fulfilled when there 

is a great display of eruptions along a b. We may consequently conclude that spots 

near the equator are not likely to originate in the first stages of a cycle, but will 

probably appear later, about the time of maximum spot-development. 

Theoretical 45. As a general result of the preceding enquiry, it follows that at this time of 

concladonsas tojj^a^jjQyn;^ the spot-density will be greatest at a certain distance from the equator, 

t e eiograp ic gQQjg^iiei.g between a b and a' b' (Fiff. 9), and that from this zone the frequency of 

distnbubon of ,„ , . , , ,. . ° ' . , . ., -...,, .■ . • 

spots at the time spots Will decrease m both directions — a precisely similar distribution taking place in 
of maximum, both hemispheres at the same time. 

All these theoretical conclusions find ample verification in the results derived from 
observation, and it will be well known to all who have taken part in such research that 
the observed changes in the heliographic distribution of sunspots up to the time of 
maximum regularly occur in the precise manner outlined above. 
Changes in the 46. Let US now briefly consider the further development after the maximum has been 

heliographic passed. In accordance with the first part of our theory, the quantity of reflected heat 
distribution of j^ ^^^ decreasing, and therefore the spot phenomenon must decrease correspondingly. 
^*"^ ^ The question then is — at what parts of the two spot-zones will a reduction in the 

j>g,^ye number of spots first become noticeable ? On general grounds it may be expected that 

influence of such a falling off may be expected to take place at the extreme verge of each zone — 
centrifugal force, either on the polar limits, or on the equatorial boundaries. On closer examination it 
will appear that the spot phenomenon must begin to die away on those edges of the 
two belts lying towards the poles of the sun ; whilst the Hfe of the cycle will be most 
prolonged on the edges next the equator. 
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The reason is that the elements of the photosphere and of the overlying atmosphere 
are subjected to a greater centrifugal force on the equator than at any other part of 
the solar surface, a condition which, as we have seen, facilitates the generation of 
cyclonic outbreaks. Thus, the currents on the equatorial side of a spot-zone will be 
stronger than those on the polar side, and the outcome of their collisions wUl be more 
considerable. 

Owing to this decisive influence of the solar rotation, the eruptions will tend to 
become more intense towards the equator, and less so towards the poles. Hence, on 
the one hand, a gradual decay of spots wiU now be observed in high latitudes, and, on 
the other, a steady approach towards the- equator on the part of the existing mazimum- 
ring of eruptions and spots. 

The last visible signs of spot-activity must therefore appear in the region where 
the centrifugal force is most eflective, i.e., in the vicinity of the equator. 

Of that great zone of solar activity — exte'nding, at the time of maximum, from the 
equator almost to the parallel of 40° — there remains at ih% minimum nothing but a 
thin ring near the equator, itself doomed to ultimate extinction through the gradual 
ebbing away of the currents to which it owes its vitality. 

Then, with the disappearance of the last spot, would come tKe time when the 
solar surface has once more arrived at a state of thermal equilibriimi. This state, ■ 
however, as we have seen, is not attained by the whole surface at one and the same time, 
a new cycle of spots having already begun in high latitudes before the last traces 
of the old phenomenon have completely died away at the equator. 



SECTION IV. 

The Law of the Sun's Axial Rotation, and the Changes of its Apparent 
Velocity durino a Sunspot Cycle. 

47. From their long series of sunspot observations, Carrington and Spiirer drew state of present 
certain empirical conclusions regarding the law of rotation of the solar surface. Within knowledge 
recent times further evidence on this point has been amassed through Prof. Duner's"«*''^8 *'^ 
spectroscopic observations on the rotation of the photosphere, and through M. Stratonoffs 
photographic researches regarding the period of rotation of solar faculse. 

The chief results arrived at by these investigators may be thus summarised : — 
Carrington found that the whole of the sun's surface did not rotate uniformly, but 
that spots near the equator exhibited a shorter period of rotation than did those in 
higher latitudes. This result he eventuaUy expressed by one or other of the following 
formulfie for the daily angular rotation of the solar surface m different latitudes : 



: 166' Sin '/, /3 

: 156'SinV,(/3 - 1"). 



whe^ j3 is the heliographic latitude. 
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Sporer fully confinned Carrington's discovery, proposing, however, to sDbstitiite the 
simpler formula 

f = « + y Cos A 

which, he found, most closely represented his own observatioDs when 

^ = 512-9 + 347-9 Cos p. 

By spectroecopic obaervations of the velocity in the line of sight of the metallic 
vapours near the photosphere on both limbs of the sun, Prof. Duner established the feet 
that the diurnal angular rotation of the sun's general surfiice (photosphere) is somewhat 
smaller in all latitudes than that of the spots — the ditference at the equator being 12'. 

M. StratonofiF, on the other hand, by measurements of photographs of faculse, found 

that the strata represented by these formations rotate more quickly than even the 

spots do ; with this peculiarity, that as the latitude increases the velocity diflfers from the 

e<juatorial velocity in a njanner which shows systematic deviations from the general 

formula used by Sparer. 

Rotational 48, The question therefore arises as to how far the theory here propounded is 

anomalies due to capable of eiplaioing satisfectorily the peculiarities in the movements on the solar 

ion H *<»gyrfjyje, which must be taken as the cause of these singular rotational phenomena. 

In the light of the preceding discussion it appears evident that the apparent 

anomalies in the sun's rotation are mainly due to the system of currents, which in their 

circulation exchange surface matter between different latitudes. Now, although the 

complexity of these currents is such that an exact scientific analysis of their action and 

effects seems at present altogether impracticable, it is nevertheless possible to obtain some 

idea of the manner and degree in which they must affect the rotation iu different latitudes. 

Preponderating Reasons have already been given for the fact that the intensity of the currents 

influence of flowing towards an eruptive district is greater than that of those moving in an opposite 

to"^^^ th'""* direction. Hence, since the greatest and most enduring districts of eruption are to be 

equator, found at a more or less close proximity to the equator, the rotation of the photosphere 

must be chiefly governed by the. pole-equator currents. 

By constantly transferring surfece matter from higher to lower latitudes, these 
currents will to a certain extent act as a retarding force on the rotational velocity of the 
districts through which they pass. 

Such an effect finds a general expression in the formula 



£ = fp + <»Co8/3+68in/3 + tfCoe2^ + dSin2/3+ . 



where f represents the angular velocity of rotation for the latitude fi, and ^, a, h, etc., 
are constants. 

Although theory is unable to pronounce definitely as to the values of the different 
constants in this expression, their evaluation can nevertheless be effected empirically from 
observations. Now, as has been stated, Sporer found that the simple formula 

f = f , + a Cos /3 
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perfectly represents his observationfl, and therefore we do not hesitate to accept this 
expression as at least a very approsimate representation of the actual phenomena, and 
to make it the basis of a special inquiry into the changes which the solar rotation under- 
goes during a sunspot period. 

49. The quantity a in Sporer's formula must be proportional to the intensity of Variation of the 
the meridional currents. If a were zero we should have the case of a constant »ngle a in 
angular rotation over the whole solar surface, thereby indicating the absence of any^P**f®^' '*'™"''* 
transference of material from one latitude to another. . ^ ^"^ 

The stronger the currents the greater does a become. But the frequency and 
strength of these currents depends on the number and intensity of the eruptions : 
whence we may conclude that the quantity a will vary with the intensity of eruptions 
and spots, and will attain its maxima and minima simultaneously with them. The 
data by which this conclusion can be tested are contained in the various publications 
of sunspot observations made by Sporer from 1861 to 1893. In order to make the test 
as rigorous as possible, only such spots have been selected as were observed in at least two 
solar rotations. This material is here divided into three groups ; the first comprising all 
observations made during a time of copious displays, the second those obtained at times 
of medium activity, and the third those made when the spot phenomenon was at its 
feeblest. As a further step, what may be termed the mean number of spots for each 
group has been deduced in the following manner. 

Suppose the group of observations contains a, spots observed during the year 
yi, Oi during the year yj, etc., the relative spot numbers of the several years taken 
. from Sporer's observations being denoted by Ki, n,, . . . Then the mean number 
of spots for the group is derived from the relation 



From the single diurnal angles of rotation in each group, arithmetical means have 
been formed, each of which comprises about 5 degrees of latitude. By substituting the 
numerical values thus obtained for ^ and j8 in Sporer's fonnula 

£ = f , + a Coa j8 

the probable value of ^^ and a have been determined by the method of least squares. 
The following Tables show the results of this computation ; — 



+ C-OOB 

- 0°015 

+ o'on 

- o°-oos 

- 0''012 

+ o-ou 





MAXIMTJM-QROTJP. 


n 


JOM. 


fCompd. 


28''-20 


13°-690 


13«-6e6 


22°-43 


13--923 


13"-938 


17°-38 


14°132 


14''-I]5 


12°-85 


14'-232 


14°-237 


8°H 


U°-308 


14°-320 


ru 


U"-3e8 


14°-377 



i = 8''-511 + 6°-874 (± 0°100) Coaj8. 
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MEDITJM-GROUP. 

« = 70S e f ObBd. f Compd. - c 

27^-66 IS'-TSa 1S°-718 + 0°034 

21°-66 IS-'SSO 13°-962 ~ 0°022 

17°-50 14°-042 14''082 - 0°-0« 

IS"!© 14°169 14°191 - 0°032 

8°-42 U''-293 14'-273 + O'-OSO 

4''-24 U^-Sff? 14=-317 + 0°-040 

f = S^-DJS + 6''-373 (± 0.280) Cos j8. 
MINIMTM-GROUP. 





£0b8d. 


£ Compd. 


0-0 


13°-813 


13--821 


- 0°008 


17'-66 


U^-OTT 


14°-069 


+ 0°008 


iru 


H°-220 


14"-184 


+ 0°036 


8'-63 


14°-206 


14°-236 


- 0-030 


**-92 


l*°-266 


14''-271 


- 0'-006 



oonfirm change 
o during 



f = 9''-661 + 4°-728 (± 0-240) Cos )3. 

Sporei'a 50. These computations show most unmistakably the change of value which a under- 

goes during the course of a sunspot period, and coniirm the conclusion arrived at in our 
theoretical discusaion, viz., that this value is greatest for the maximum group and smallest 

^dJ~i^her for the minimum group. 

tests. To make quite sure, however, that this result is not accidental, we have extended 

the computations over two other sets of data, sufficiently reliable to serve for our purpose. 
These are obtained from Carrington's observations,* embracing the period immediately 
previous to that taken up in Sporer's researches, and from a very valuable series of 
observations made at Toulouset during the five years, 1874-78. Carrington's observa- 
tions give : — 

n = 987, i = 8''-486 -f- 5°-907 Cos j8, 

while from those made at Toulouse there results : — 

n = 335, f = 9''-474 + 4°-829 Cos )3, 

which values entirely corroborate those previously obtained. 

By arranging all the diflferent values of a according to the mean spot-number we 
get 



987 


5°-907 


6-916 


- 000*9 


977 


6° -903 


6-895 


+ 0008 


703 


6''-373 


5-372 


+ 0-001 


335 


4° -829 


4-829 


0-000 


260 


4° -728 


4-727 


-1- 0001 



* Observation of the Spots on the Sud from Kovember 9tb, 1863, to March 24th, 1861, made at Redhill. 
t Annales de t'Observatoire de Toulouse, tome premier. 
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The figures of the columns headed a^ are derived from the empirical formula 

a, = 4°-478 + 0°-000839 n + 0''00000O626 n'. 

Since the agreement between a and a„ is practically perfect, we may assume that 
this numerical expression represents a very close approximation to the actual facts. 

51. But there is still another result to be derived from these observations which Explanation ot 

also proves the correctness of the conclusion that the currents flowing towards the f*<* *•»* *'•* 

eruptive districts are the cause of the peculiar law of solar rotation. ^ * ^ ■ 

i^^ '^ of rowaon w 

We know that at a tmie of maxunum the densest 
region of eruptions is about 15° distant from the equator, /^ ^\ ofapot-maiiina. 

and that this zone gradually approaches the equator as 
the solar activity attains its minimum. If in the annexed 
diagram {Fig. 10), the parallel .ee' represent the region of e [■ 
maximum eruption, the spherical segment of the photo- 
sphere between «' and the pole will be influenced by 
pole-equator currents, and consequently there will be a 
decrease of angular rotation with every increase of latitude 
from ee' towards the pole. Fig 10. 

But between «' and the equator the predominant currents will flow in the opposite 
direction, i.e. from the equator towards e^, and thus, by carrying matter from lower to 
higher latitudes, wfll tend to accelerate the angular rotation in this particular area. 

On the other hand, at the time of minimum the parallel ee' coincides with the 
equator, and hence pole-equator currents will then predominate over the whole surface. 
A spot making its appearance near the equator ought therefore to exhibit a greater 
rotational velocity at times of maximum than at times of minimum — a phenomenon 
which is clearly shown by the observations. 

If in Spbrer's formula we equate j8 to zero, we obtain the following values for $a, 
the diurnal angular rotation at the equator : 

n A» 

987 14'-392 

977 14''-385 

70S 14°-331 

336 li-'SOS 

250 U''-289 

From these figures it is evident that the diurnal angular velocity of a point on 
the sun's equator is fully one tenth of a degree less at a time of minimum than at that 
of maximum. This corresponds to about 750 miles, or 1200 kilometres, per day. 

The fact that the apparent solar rotation* is influenced to such an extent by the 
action of surfece currents has always been a great obstacle to the determination of 
the true period of solar rotation. This difficulty, however, may now be almost entirely 
overcome by the following simple consideration. 

Obviously the sun's true atial rotation will be shown at places where the retarding 
influence of the one set of currents is exactly counterbalanced by the accelerating effect 
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of the other. This condition will be approxiinately satisfied at all points along cf' 
(Fig. 10). Whatever the distance of this line of maximum activity from the equator, 
spots situated on or near it must always show the same angular velocity of rotation. 

Thus, if we knew, for each of the above formulse for ^, the heliographic latitude of 
ee' in that particular instance, we should, by substituting this value for jS, obtain the 
same angular rotation from all these different formulae. Now, from Sporer's observa- 
tions (Publ. d. Astron. Gesellschaft, xiii., p. 138; and Publ. des Astrophysik. Observ. 
zu Potsdam, x., p. 142) the latitude of «' at different stages of spot activity can be readily 
determined. Some of these are given in the subjoined Table : — 

Relative Spot Number {Sporer). Latitude of Greatest Activity, «'. 

1197 15° -6 

784 12° -2 

568 n°i 

350 10° 

148 8°0 

34 7° -5 

By means of these values, and ihe preceding formulfie for f, we obtain the following 
results : — 

BeUtive Spot Number. Latitude of Pwallel of Diurnal Angular Rotation of Spots 

'^ Greatest Activity. m this Parallel. 

987 IS"? 14''-224 

977 la'-e 14°-220 

70S ir-7 14''-220 

335 9° -9 14° '231 

260 9° -5 14° -224 



Mean = 14°-224 

The constancy of the angular rotation as given in the last of these columns is 

certainly tiaost striking, when compared with the systematic diflferences previously 

shown to exist in the values for the equatorial rotation ^„. Such a result clearly 

lends additional support to the contention that the apparent anomalies in the law of solar 

rotation must be attributed to currents flowing in a quasi-meridional direction towards 

the temporary seat of maximum development of eruptions and spots. 

Change of ^2. That the possibility of a connection between the quantity a and the spot period 

rotation during a had already occurred to Sporer may be inferred from some of his remarks, though it 

cyde already does not seem that he ever attempted to pursue the subject farther. It may suffice to 

suspected by |^fgj. jq ^}^^ following passage in " Publ. der Astr. Gesellschaft," xiii., p. 153 : — 

*^^' " Der Nachweis dass innerhalb der el^ahrigen Periode bei den Jahrescurven der fUr 

verschiedene Breiten aufgestellten Mittelwerte der Rotationawinkel charakteristische 

Verschiedenheiten (vor und nach dem Mtnimum) auftreten, schliesst voUstandig den 

Gedanken aus, dass an der Sonnenoberflache eigentUmliche Rotationsverhaltnisse nach 

feststehenden Parallelzonen atattfinden konnten, und werden wir darauf hingewiesen, 

die vermittelst der Flecke gefundenen Rotationsverhaltnisse solchen Stromungen 

zuzuschreiben, welche mindestens ebenso veriinderlich sind, wie die Haufrgkeit der 

Flecke und deren Verteilung nach der heliographischen Breite." 
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53. From the hypothesis that the currents flowing towards eruptions exceed incau»ofthe 
velocity those moving in the opposite direction, an important conclusion may be derived, peculiar displace- 
Such a difference of velocity must necessarily give rise to a temporary accumulation of ™^'' °* ^P**** '° 
photospheric matter near the places of eruptive disturbance. Gravitation, on the other 

hand, will naturally tend to remove this inequality of level Thus, if a spot were to 
appear in a district where this extra matter had accumulated, the motion of the photo- 
sphere, as it yielded to gravitational pressure, would make itself apparent in a change of 
position on the part of the spot. 

Since the region of greatest spot frequency is also the locality of highest pressure, 
the accumulated matter is gradually pushed away from this region towards the equator 
and towards the poles. In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1 1.) let be such a locality 
of maximum pressure. Then a spot at F will be carried along O E,%q the lower level at 
E ; while a spot at F makes its way along O E', towards E'. 

The two spots are therefore moved in opposite directions from O. Hence, spots 
situated between the maximum zone of eruptions and the equator wUl be driven towa/rds 
the equator, whereas spots lying between this zone and the pole will be impelled in the 
poleward direction. A spot situated in such a position as at O will, of course, exhibit no 
change of position whatever. 

Now, at the time of minimum, as we have seen, q 

the region O forms a ring round the sun on or near 
the equator, and with increasing spot-development 
divides into two rings drifting in opposite directions ~ w 1 1 

away from the equator. These rings attain their 

greatest latitude at the moment of maximum, after which they again approach the 
equator until the next minimum. We should therefore expect to find a corresponding 
change in the latitudinal motions of the spots. 

54. To test this point we have taken the difference between the observed latitudes Theoretical oon- 
at the end and at the beginning of the observations of each individual spot as given fcy^ufflona oon- 
SpSrer. This amount of change in latitude, divided by the number of days during '"'^^h^j^^^^^^^ 

the spot was under observation, gives the daily change of latitude for that particular spot. 

As a rule, only such spots have been included as were under observation for at least 
a week. 

The values thus obtained are arranged in three groups corresponding to maximum, 
medium, and minimum frequency of spots, and from the single values in each group 
arithmetical means have been taken, each extending over about 5 degrees of latitude. 

In this way values have been secured for the averse latitudinal change of position 
during 10 days. The results are given in the subjoined Table, where the positive sign 
indicates a movement towards the pole, the negative sign a drift towards the equator, 
while the asterisks denote those regions where there is no observed latitudinal motion. 

0° to 6° 5° to 10° 10° to 18° ' 16° to 20° 20° to 36° 2li° to 30° 

Max. - ©"-SO - 0-26 - 0-10 * + 0-18 + 030 + 0-63 

Med. - 0°-20 - 018 • + 0-07 + 0-13 + 0-23 + 034 

Min. - 0°08 • + 0-01 + 007 + 0-26 + 0-43 

Ajmua or the EoniBUBaH Obskbtatobx. Yol. I. Q 
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is quicker than 
that of the 
photo^here. 



Bearing in mind that the highest pressure must occur where the motion of the 

spots changes sign, we see from the above Table that, at the time of maximum, this 

locality is actually, as we inferred, at its greatest latitude, and that as the time of 

minimum comes on it gradually appproaches the equator. 
Keaeon why the 55. The difference between the rotational velocity of the photosphere and that of 

rotation of a spot the spots admits of the following explanation. 

According to our conclusions, spots are vortices in which photospheric and 

atmospheric matter is whirled from a higher to a lower level, i.e., nearer to the son's 

centre. This matter, having a greater linear velocity of rotation than that of the 

layers to which it is transferred, must tend to increase the angular velocity of these 

lower layers. 

Thus, the apex of the spot-vortex has a greater angular rotation than the visible 

photosphere, and, since the apex is the principal seat of the gyrating force, it must 

consequently quicken the rotation of the visible spot as compared with the siurounding 

photosphere. 

56. This phenomenon may be illustrated 
Illnstiation. i)y fche following experiment. Take a vessel, 

as in Fig. 12, a, the bottom of which is 

fitted with a pipe E F, having a tap at E, 

which can be moved along C D. Fill the 

vessel with water, and open the tap. There 

will at once be a flow of water towards F, 

somewhat resembling the gyratory motion 

of the photosphere in the spot. If now the 

pipe be moved towards D the gyration will 

at first assume a shape like G H F (Fig. 

12, h), but very soon it will follow the 

motion of the apex F, and finally settle as 

G'JFF, thus indicating that the motion of the whole vortex is governed chiefly by 

that of its apex. As long as i'' ia moving the axis of the vortex naturally remains at 

a certain inclination to the vertical. 

This is precisely the state of matters we should expect to find exemplified on the 

solar surfece, where the apex of a vortex is constantly moving in a forward direction. 

The tendency of the gyration to keep the axis of the cone coincident with the radius 

of the sun is interfered with by the resistance of the photospheric matter, so that the 

axis will not attain its normal position, but will be kept at a certain angle to the 

radius. The apex of the vortex will therefore somewhat precede the centre of the 

visible spot. 
EipUnation of 57. These considerations explain a phenomenon first pointed out by Secchi, viz. 

the peculiar — that many spots do not present the usual typical circular formation, but partake 
*Tf* f?**.. rather of the shape of a deformed ellipse. He gives, on p. 91 of his work " Le 
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Soleil," an Ulastration which markedly brings out this characteristic, and gives the spot 
all the appearance of forcing its way forward in the direction of roUition through 
what looks like a resisting medium — that is to say, the spot shows evidence by its for- 
mation of its advancing more rapidly than the photosphere in its apparent 
rotation round the sun's axis. 

The photosphere acting 
against the preceding side as a 
resisting force compresses the 
vortex, whilst on the following 
side it tends to draw the parts 
away from the centre, thus pro- 
ducing an elongated formation, i 
annexed sketch (fig. 13). 

It seems evident that the a 
angle between the axis of the vort 
radius must chiefly depend on t 

the vorticose motion. The stronger the gyration pj jg 

the more readily will the entire spot follow its 

apex, since it will more easily overcome the resistance oflFered by the slower-moving 
photosphere. Hence the peculiar elongated spot-formation which we have been 
discussing will naturally be characteristic of spots whose gyratory force is already on 
the decline. As this force decreases, the angle between the axis of the vortex and the 
solar radius increases, and the visible part of the spot becomes less able to plough its 
way through the photosphere, which, therefore, on the preceding side will more and more 
encroach upon the spot, thus steadily diminishing and distorting it. !Gventually there 
will come a moment when the photosphere, like a mighty lava current, will overspread 
the whole surface of the visible spot, completely blotting it out. This event, indicating 
to our perception the apparent end of the spot's existence, may, however, take place at 
a time when the gyratory action of the' apex has not yet wholly expired. The motion 
may still exist at a lower level, although it haa become too weak to affect the visible 
photosphere. 

58. Now, suppose that at this stage the same currents which had previously Occasional 

called the spot into being are, by some means or^'^PP®*""'** ^^ 
other, reinforced so much as to increase the gyratory* ^^ ' 
motion at the apex. Then the new spot thus caused 
will break through the photosphere at a place in 
advance of that at which the old spot disappeared. 
For, on account of the increased intensity of gyration, 
the angle between the new spot-axis and the solar 
§ radius must be smaller than was the corresponding 

angle in the last stage of the old phenomenon. {See 
Fig. 14). Seen from the earth, then, the centre of 
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Revival of the new spot must lie to the west of the old one — a result in perfect agreement with 
gyratory forces observation, as must be well known to every observer of the sun's surface. 

59. Such a revival of currents may, of course, occur at a moment when the spot 
has not yet completely vanished. We should then expect a sudden displacement 
of the spot towards the preceding side, and this phenomenon has also irequently been 
observed. In fact, any change in the appearance of a spot or group of spots indicat- 
ing a revival of the generating forces, is always accompanied by a change of the spot's 
position in a forward direction. 

60. The same considerations may be applied to the case of a group of solar spots. 
The immediate consequence of a collision of currents will not be, as a rule, the forma- 
tion of a single strongly-developed gyration, but rather that of a group of small 
vortices distributed along the whole line of collision. Now, the part of the solar 
surface covered by these vortices will tend to outrun the neighbouring photosphere in 
a westerly direction. The small spots on the preceding side will therefore be crowded 
together, while those on the following side will have a tendency to separate. Hence, 
since large spots are usually formed by the coalescence of a number of small ones, it is 
easily seen why a large spot is more readily originated on the western than on the 
eastern side. 

61. The facts thus detailed may suffice to explain why sunspots yield a shorter 
period of rotation than the photosphere. Let us now turn our attention to the law of 
rotation found by StratonoflF* to be characteristic of the feeulse. An explanation of this 
law requires in the first place a clear conception as to the nature and origin of the 
&cular phenomena. On this point we cannot do better than accept Father Fenyi's 
view as expounded in his essay " Ueber einen neuen Gesicbtspunkt und neue Erklarung 
der Erseheinungen auf der Sonne," A.N., No. 3355 : — 

" Die von der Sonne mit enormer Geschwindigkeit in den leeren Raum geschleuderten 
Hydrogenium-Maasent werden natUrlich unter dem Einflusse der Gravitation 
allein stehend in geraden oder krummen Bahnen zur Sonne wieder zurUckkehren, 
Sie werden mit derselben Geschwindigkeit auf der Oberflache derselben ankommen, 'mit 
welcher sie au^egangen sind, und mUssen demnach Meteoren gleich in die 
Sonnenatmosph^re einschlagen. Schon in den hochsten Schlichten der Atmosphare 
werden sie daher, je nach dem Maasse der eintretenden Hemmung, enorme WSnuegrade 
hervorrufen, welche die Warme der tlbrigen Oberflache weit ubersteigen. Dass die so 
hoch erhitzten Stellen der Oberfl^he auch heller leuchten mUssen, kann wohl nicht 
bezweifelt werden. Solche hellere SteUen der Oberflache sind bekanntlich die 
Sonnen&ckeln. Die Verh^ltDisse ihrer Beobachtung stimmen recht gut mit der 
Annahme iiberein, dass sie eben nichts anderes sind als jene Stellen, wo die Strome 
der die Sonne umgebeuden Gasmeteore auf dieselbe niederstUrzen. Die Strome 
werden zwar in ihrer Bahn in grossen Hohen sich etwas ausbreiten, allein in der Nahe 
der Oberflache mit den dort h&ufigen Gegenstromen zuaammentreflen und in 

* Rotation du Sdeil d^termin^ par dee faculw. A.H., Vol. 140, page 113. 

t loetaad of this ezpreadon, w« should prefer to nse the term " photoepheric masses." 
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.with a sudden 
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Bahnen gelenkt werden, welche jene langgezogenen Formen erzeugeQ konnen, die 
den Kackeln eigentUmlich sind. Daas sie die Fleckenzone nicht weit uberschreiten 
und urn die FleckeDgrappeu dichter stehen, erklart sich daraua, dass dort die 
Eruptionen auftreten, deren Folgen sie eben sind." 

This esplanatiou of the £iculffi is in perfect harmony with what we have found to 
be the features characteristic of the descending residue of erupted matter : — the 
greater luminosity of the faculse due to force of impact ; their elevation above the level 
of the photosphere ; their habit of clustering over extensive meridional areas ("Meridian- 
streifen " according to Spiirer) — all these peculiarities find at once a ready explanation. 

62. During their ascent to the higher layers of the atmosphere, the masses thrown Reason why 
out by eruptions may receive an additional rotatory impulse from the greater linear '*<="^™'>"t 
velocity of these higher layers. Thus, on falling back to the photosphere their aneular'^™*****^ 

...T,, 1 11.1- -^ anc niiftf rotation 

velocity 18 sbghtly greater than it was before their ejection. Moreover, it ni"st^^j|j^ 

be borne in mind that, on the greater part of the solar surface, the faculse represent photoaphere. 

currents flowing in the direction of the poles. 

Thus, by carrying matter from lower to higher latitudes, as well as from higher to 
lower levels, the facular masses must possess a general tendency to greater rotational 
velocity than the photosphere. 

At the level of the photosphere, it is true, this effect is more than counter- 
balanced by the retarding influence of the stronger pole-equator currents. But as regards 
the higher crests of the facular currents — which, indeed, are the only parts exposed to 
observation — the neutraUsing effect of the pole-equator currents is certainly far less 
marked, and these crests, therefore, should show a quicker rotation than the photosphere. 

63. These considerations sufl&ciently explain the principal deviation of M. Stratonoff's 

results from those obtained by Professor Dun^r. But m this connection M. Stratonoff's Explanation of 
curve shows a peculiarity which calls for attention. We allude to the appearance of a* peculiarity in 
clearly marked secondary maximum in about 25° latitude {aee Fig. 15). To explain this ^' Stratonoff's 
anomaly — of which, by the way, slight traces are also to be found in Sporer's spot curve 



^ I -w.-J^ 



W 20 t2 24 es 

Fig. IB. 
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— it should be pointed out that the observations discussed by M. Stratonoff extend over the 
years 1891-94, i,e.,on the ascending branch of a spot curve. According to our theory a 
zone of primary eruptions was at that time situated near the equator (at B, 8° lat.), and 
a weaker zone of secondary eruptions in a higher latitude (ati), 25° lat. — Fig. 15). 
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From the fiict that the rotation is principally modified by currents flowing towards 
the eruptive zones, it clearly appears that between AB and CD, in Fig. 15, the photo- 
sphere is chiefly influenced by equator-pole currents, while between 5Cand DE the pole- 
equator currents prevail. The more rapid decrease of angular rotation in the latter 
district, as compared with the former, thus readily explains itself Instead of the 
normal curve (the dotted line in the figure), we have the full drawn-out curve which, 
by the secondary elevations at B and D, indicates the existence of the two zones of 
eruptions — the one near the equator and the other in about 25° of latitude. 

Our theory, however, requires further that the two districts of eruptions shall 
approach each other, and shall finally coincide at the time of spot- maximum. The 
latitudinal distance between the elevations B and D must therefore gradually decrease 
as the maximum is approached, and must eventually vanish altogether when that time 
is reached. Stratonoff's researches confinn this theoretical result to this extent, that 
in 1893, the year of greatest spot activity, the double maximum character of the 
curve, so strongly marked in the preceding years, had indeed completely disappeared. 



SECTION v.* 
The Motions of the Upper Solab Atmosphere, and the Quiescent Prominences. 
Incraase of depth 64. The rotation in higher latitudes is modified chiefly by currents drawn from the 
of pole-aqoator pole towards the equator. These, it is evident, must become deeper as the poles are 
oarrento near the approached on account of the decrease of area of the solar surface. 
P°"' On emerging from the polar regions, the currents, by spreading out, will 

bring to the surface materials from greater depths. This will give rise to a greater 
luminosity of the solar surface in these regions, the result being a circum-polar ring of 
granulations brighter than the average, almost resembling small fiacuUe. The position of 
this ring as well as its intensity will depend on the vigour of the eruptive action in 
lower latitudes. 
Secchi's polar 65. The existence of such a ring round the poles at times of great solar activity 

ring of faculn seems to be placed beyond doubt by Secchi's observations. In the German translation 
andprominences-of ijig ]^]^ ^^ Schellen, we find the following remarks :— 

" Wenn man die Granulation der Sonne sorgfaltig untersucht, so findet man in der 
Nahe der Pole eine ziemlich scharf gezogene Grenzlinie, die sich durch einen GUrtel von 
kleinen Fackeln zu erkennen gibt ; leztere sind zwar nicht so hell wie die der 
Konigszoneo, aber sie sind doch deutlich zu seben. Nachdem wir diese Grenzlinie der 
Granulation eine lange Zeit hindurch sorgfaltig untersucht haben, hat sich Folgendes 
ergeben : — 

a. Die Grenzen der Granulation sind sehr constant; 

* Ifote. — In this section we abandon the restriction placed, at the outset of our inyestigation, upon the 
meaning to be assigned to the term "atmosphere." As used in the sequel, the word must be understood to 
refer not merely, as hitherto, to the comparatively thin stratum constituting the refiecting atmosphere, but 
to the atmosphere t'n Ua ttUiray, i.e. to the u>hol« of the sun's gaseous appendage outside the photosphere. 

That this point should be clearly comprehended is rendered absolutely necessary by the very unfor- 
tunate ambiguity attaching to the meaning of the term " atmosphere " as used by different writers. 
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h. wo diese GUrtel von Fackeln den Sonnenrand trefiFen, findet man haufig 
Protuberanzen ; 

c. dag secundSre Maximum der Protuberanzen (70° bis 80°) fallt mit diesen Grenzen 
der Granulation voUkommen zusammen ; 

d. die von diesen GUrteln um die Pole herum abgegrenzten Kugelschalen sind 
excentrisch zu den Polen und ihre Lage ist wesentlich durch die jeweilige Wirkung der 
Sonnenkrafbe bedingt." 

66. This quotation raises another question requiring further consideration. In our Differences 
previous discussions we have carefully avoided the use of the ambiguous term "pro-*^^"" 
tuberances," preferring rather to adopt the expression " eruptions " for what are generally *"?^"^ "f 
called "metallic protuberances." In doing so we desired to emphasise the tremendous ^^j^^jg^^ 
dynamical energy of these phenomena, the marvellous velocity of their ascent, and the 
important part they thus play in the mechanism of the sun. 

The " protuberances" mentioned in the above extract are, however, of quite another 
character. Indeed, they do not belong to the class of eruptive phenomena at all. The 
name " quiescent protuberances," by which they are usually known, indicates the small 
share they are believed to have in the dynamical events occurring on the solar surface. 

The essential arguments of the preceding theory are therefore but little affected by 
their existence. Nevertheless, we take this opportunity of stating, in a word, our opinion 
regarding the nature of these remarkable objects. 

67. On the whole, these quiescent prominences seem to be " the debris and relicsupinion asto 
of eruptions, consisting of gases which have been ejected from beneath the solar surfiice, nat"" «f qii** 
and then abandoned to .the action of the currents permeating the sun's upper P""""^™°"' 
atmosphere." (Young, p. 22\). 

Prof. Young himself seems rather inclined to reject this hypothesis. He asserts 
that " near the poles of the sun distinctively eruptive prominences never appear, and 
there is no evidence of atrial currents which would transport to these regions matter 
ejected nearer the sun's equator," Observational evidence, however, disproves the latter 
part of this statement. Both Secchi and Sporer are strongly convinced from their 
obsei*vations, that in higher layers of the atmosphere currents are found to prevail 
flowing from the equator towards the poles. 

Since the photosphere and the adjacent lowest layers of the superincumbent 
atmosphere show a predominant motion towards the equator, a rarification of 
atmosphere at the poles must ensue, thereby causing a tendency on the part of the 
higher atmospheric layers to fill up the polar vacua.* Owing to the gradual decrease 

* As proving the assertion that in the higher Isyere of the solar atmosphere the prevailing currenta 
have an opposite direction to those of the lower layers, we quote the following passage from Secchi 
{German I^nsl., p. 437) : — 

" Wenn die in die Hiihe steigendeu Saulen nach einer Seite abbiegen, so gewinnen sie das Aussehen der 
aua unseren Kamiuen bet einer bestimmten Windrichtung aufsteigeaden und abgelenkten Bauchwolken ; 
es kommt nicbt selten vor, dass der untere Sbanun nach der einen Seite gerichtet ist, w&brend der obere 
Theil nach der entgegengesetzten Seite abbiE^, ein Beweis, daaa in der Sonnenatmosphare, wie auf der 
Erde, in verschiedenen Hbhen StrSmungea von verscliiedenen fiichtungen vorkommen." 

Later on (p. 612) the same author saya :— " Oberall da, wo die Thiitigkeit der Flecke und die aus dem 
Innem stammenden Eruptionen nicht hindem, sind die Buschel und die volkigen S&ulen der Protuberanzen 
nach den betreffmd&n Polen hin gewendet." 
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in superficial area as the pole is approached, these upper curreDts will descend and 
deepen, and their descent will take place in the same latitude as that in which, for 
similar reasons, the surface layers ascend and broaden out. 

The lighter constituents of the eruptions, especially hydrogen, may naturally be 
expected to be swept away by these upper currents more easily than the heavy metallic 
vapours, just as in the case of a rifle discharged into moving air, the powder-smoke is 
more strongly influenced by the atmospheric currents than the bullet. The existence, 
therefore, of quiescent prominences near the poles, with a maximum of frequency near 
the bright circum-polar ring discovered by Secchi, finds a sufficient explanation from 
this theory.* 

* The above remorke regarding the great moTements in the Hol&r atmosphere may readily be applied 
to the atmoepheric currents is the viciDity of a district of spots. We have repeatedly bad occasion to refer 
to a tendency on the part of the lower layers <^ the atmosi^ere to flow towards such districts. This being 
so, the upper layers must tend to move in the opposite direction. Bearing in mind that, owing to the 
greater density of the reflecting atmospheric matter near a spot, eruptions must become Frequent there, 
and that the lighter constituents of these eruptions are carried away by the atmospheric currents, the 
shape of the ao-called hydrogen prominenoes near the spot district may be pictured as follows : — In the lower 
layers a prominence will appear to be directed towards the spot, while in tbe upper strata it will drift 
from the spot. At a greater distance from the spot, the upper currents will gradually descend, thereby 
giving rise to an accumulation of clouds of hydrogen. The occurrence of phenomena such as here 
described is dearly proved by Spacer's observations. Moreover, whenever a spot-group shows a considerable 
extension in longitude, we should expect to find, in accordance with this theory, parallel tJiains of 
hydrogen-clouds lying to the north and south of the group. On this point we again quote Sporer (Publ. 
d. Astr. Gesc. xiii., ii., p. 132):— 

" Spatere Untersuchungen haben ergeben, wie langgestreckte Fleckenketten nordlich und siidlich 
(in einigem Abstaude) durch lange Keihen hoher Protuberanzen, Oebirgsziigen vergleichbar, eingefasst 
waren, so dass sioh de Fleckenketten gleicbaam in einem weiten Thale befandeu." 

An excellent corroboration of these observations is also contained in the plates appended to a recent 
publication of the Zurich Observatory by Prof. Wolfer, already mentioned before. 

The striking similarity of these prominences to tbe clouds in our own atmosphere is strongly insisted 
on by all obeervers. 

There have been frequent instances where no visible connection between the protuberance and tbe 
underlying chromosphere could be traced ; ai)d some prominences have even been recorded as having 
originated witiiout any direct connection with the solar body — much in the same way as the invisible 
moisture in our atmDS|diere is sometimes suddenly converted into a visible cloud by a critical change of 
temperature. 

Indeed, if we consider the great and manifold changes to which tbe pbotospheric masses and the 
reflecting portions of the overlying atmosphere are constantly subjected by the numerous pbotoepberic 
currents, we can scarcely escape the conviction that a local increase of radiation into the higher parts of the 
atmosphere most occasionally happen through the sudden displacement of absorbing matter in the lower 
strata. If, over such an area, there should chance to be an accumulation of hydrogen coded below the 
point of luminosity, tbe sudden accession of heat due to the sharp increase of radiation from beneath would, 
under specially favourable conditions, be sufficient to eventually restore tbe hydrogen to its former state of 
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THE TOBTICOBE NATHEE OF SUN8P0TS. 

68. In an earlier section of this inquiry we arrived at the conclusion that solar CompariBon of 
spots must be regarded as vortices in the photosphere, caused by the collision of two 'l^e '*«'' «!»*- 
oppositely directed currents. This result, so far, is identical with that derived from*''^*"^ with that 
t/ . . .l of M. Faye. 
tayes spot-theory. ' 

It need scarcely be mentioned, however, that the causes to which we have been 
led to attribute the generation of these currents differ widely from the hypotheses of 
that eminent astronomer. This will be at once apparent from the following very lucid 
exposition of Faye's theory given by Professor Young : — 

" Faye supposes the sun's peculiar law of rotation to be due to the fact that the 
ascending masses of vapours (which form the photosphere by their condensation) start 
from a stratum whose depth below the visible surface regularly diminishes from the 
equator towards the poles. Hence result currents parallel to the equator, and the 
consequence is that, generally speaking, neighbouring portions of the photosphere have 
a relative drift. At the equator and at the poles this drift vanishes, but is most 
considerable in the middle latitudes. Now, it is Faye's theory that, in consequence of 
this relative drift, eddies are formed . . ., these eddies become cyclones or whirls 
precisely analogous to those seen in water where a rapid current is obstructed by an 
obstacle." 

69. The chief objection urged against this theoiy is the feebleness of the drift which, Chief objection 
in Faye's view, is the principal factor in- spot-generation. The theory here propounded, *<> faye's theory, 
on the other hand, is free from this objection ; for, judging from their effects on the 
rotational phenomena, the currents which we suppose to be the primary cause of spot- 
development must be extremely powerful, and thus quite capable of producing vast 
gyrations at their place of encounter. But even when this objection is disposed of, we 

have yet to see whether the vortex theory really accounts for all the complicated 
phenomena observed in solar spots. 

70. The striking characteristic of the relative darkness of spots is easily explained. Explanation of 
For since the gyratory motion of such a vortex tends to draw down with considerable "^^^ darkness of a 

force the absorbing and reflecting elements of the neighbouring atmosphere, and to*^ „„? 

^ "^ ° 111 matter filling the 

compress them more and more strongly the nearer they are brought to the apex, an caTity identical 
increase of both light- and heat-absorption in the funnel of the spot will naturally with the 

ensue. ordinary solar 

Inasmuch as the atmosphere consists of gases and metallic vapours as well as of**^™"*?''*"- 

pidverulent solid particles, their increased power of absorption will be indicated 

respectively by a broadening of the lines pecuhar to these gases and vapours, and by 

an increase of general absorption, especially in the blue end of the spectrum. In fact, 

Anmau or TBK Edikbukoh Obsbbyatobt. Tol. I. K 
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the matter collected in the cone of a sunspot is, in chemical composition, absolutely 

identical with the constituents of the general solar atmosphere, but differs in point of 

temperature and density. 

Posaibility of a 71. As regards these two differentiating propertie3,at least approximate mathematical 

theoretical com- deductions may be made from the principles of vortex motion ; and it would therefore 

panson ween j^ppg^j. j^ gomg extent practicable to institute a comparison between the amount of 

the radiation of "^ :,•-,• e- - i- i t i - . ■ 

a sDot and that ^"^''gJ radiated into space irom any point oi the photosphere within a spot, and that 
of the photo- emitted by an average point on the undisturbed photospheric surface, 
sphere. Such a comparison, as it happens, has actually been made already from direct 

observation ; so that we are thus afforded a means of testing the -sufficiency of the 
results obtained from our proposed theoretical inquiry. 
Mr. Maunder's 72. In the reports of the Brit. Astron. Assoc., Vol. vii., No. 3, Mr. Maunder pub- 

objection to the lishes a paper in which he attacks the assumption that solar spots are phenomena of 
* P "^ increased absorption. He strongly urges that " if the main cause of the darkness of a 

spot be increased absorption, then, whether the spot be a depression or an elevation, 
the effect of foreshortening will be to greatly increase the amount of that absorption." 
The consequence, therefore, in his view, should be an increase in the darkness of the 
spot when approaching the solar limb ; but as this conclusion is by no means borne 
out by observation, we should have to ascribe the darkness of a spot to a decrease of 
radiation rather than to an increased absorption. 

At first sight, no doubt, this objection appears very plausible, especially as it 
seems to be corroborated by the observations of Langley, Frost, and Wilson regarding 
the thermal radiation of spots. These observations, to which we shall have occasion 
to revert later oh, prove clearly the absence of an appreciable decrease of heat- 
radiation from the spot when approaching the limb ; and this fact, when considered 
from the point of view of the absorption theory, certainly indicates that a ray 
proceeding from the photosphere within a spot always traverses the same quantity of 
absorbing material whether the spot be in the middle of the solar disc or in the 
immediate vicinity of the limb. 
Vertical changes 73. Nevertheless we are unable to accept the general application of Mr. Maunder's 
of density in a objection. On the ground that he has underrated the important part which, under 
certain circumstances, is played by the distribution of density in the absorbing 
medium. 

A vortex generated in a homogeneous fluid assumes approximately the form of a 
cone, the axis of which, in the case under discussion, may be supposed to be directed 
towards the sun's centre. The absorbing matter filling the vortex may also be assumed 
to have a conical shape, and it is when the density of this matter increases towards 
the apes that Mr. Maunder's argument fails to hold good. 

In Fig. 16 let A C B represent a central section 
through the cone perpendicular to the photosphere ; O, 
the centre of the spot as seen from the earth, being 
the point towards which the measuring apparatus is 
directed. 
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If the spot is in the middle of the solar disc, then the apparatus receives the rays 
starting from the point C of the photosphere, and passing through the cone along C O ; 
but when the spot is near the limb, the rays falling on the apparatus will start from B 
and pass along D 0. Now, although D O may be longer than C O, the conditions of 
density may nevertheless be such as to affect the shorter ray C more strongly than 
D 0. If, for example, the density of the matter increases from towards C, so that 
the density along E F is greater than along A B, the ray P will traverse on its whole 
path a relatively rare medium, while C O, which passes through the denser layers 
near C, may on this account experience just as much or even more absorption. 

Now, in a vortex the conditions for such a distribution of density are certain to 
exist. 

Let A B and E F (Fig. 17) be the diameters of two sections at right angles to the 
axis of the cone, both of equal thickness. The law 
of continuity requires that in a unit of time equal 
masses pass through each of these sections. 

Hence it follows that the respective densities are 
inversely proportional to the areas of the sections. If 
' the distribution of absorbing matter were supposed to be 

uniform at every point of the same horizontal section-^-the density being thus exactly 
the same at A, at O, or at any other point in the section whose diameter is A B — then 
it would be easy to determine the whole amount of absorbing matter encountered by 
any ray on its way through the cone towards 0. For if, on this assumption, we 
denote by p^ the quantity of absorbing elements contained in a given unit of volume 
of the section A B, and by p the quantity in the same unit in a section at a distance 
O G from 0, then, putting G = j;, A = R, E G = r. and C = A, we obtam the 
following relation : — 

/. : P. : : R» : r^" : : A» : {h-x)» 

For the unit of volume let us take a cyhnder with the radius d r and the height 
d h. Let us now consider a cylindrical pencil of rays with the radius d r starting from 
C in the direction of O. To find the whole quantity of absorbing elements 
encountered by such a cylinder from G to O, we have to integrate the above 
expression from o to x : — 






I p d X ^ p„k' 

If now we take a cylinder of rays with the same radius passing in the direction 
E O, then, denoting the angle E O G by 0, we obtain for the whole quantity of 
absorbing elements along E : — 
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t... p, ^ Sec fl (1). 

Thus, provided that p^, h, and the angle of the cone, y, are known quantities, the 
whole sum of absorbing elements could be computed for any cylinder of raya starting 
from any point on the inner surface of the spot, and travelling towards O. 

But, apart from the inadmissibility of the assumption as to the homogeneity of 

density throughout each horizontal layer — of which more hereafter — there are two 

other reasons which forbid the acceptance of (1) in its present form. 

The formula not 74. First, the hypothesis that A C and B C are straight lines involves the conse- 

appUcable near quence that the density of the absorbing matter at C shall be in6nitely great — aconclusion 

the apex of the ^y ^^ means in agreement with fact. Indeed, what has really to be taken as the true 

form of the vortex is not so much a cone as a body of 

rotation, the axial section of which is represented in 

Fig. 18, where the arrows indicate the directions of 

the motions in the photospheric matter (cf. Faye, 

" Explication des taches solaires ; " Ckjmptes Eendus 

76, 1873, p. 391). ^K- ^^■ 

The expression (1) is therefore not applicable to very small values of r and 6. 
Influence of heat 75. The second reason which makes it impossible for(l) to correspond with actual 
generated by fact is of even greater importance, inasmuch aa it applies to all the horizontal layers 
compreesion on within the spot, and not only to those near C. 

* ^ *^'!r'* The principal absorption of light and heat, as has been repeatedly stated, is caused 

■olid atmospheric ^y dust-like Solid particles suspended in the gases and vapours of the atmosphere. 

particles in the The compression of these gases within the vortex is bound to generate a certain 

spot. amount of heat, sufficient to appreciably raise the temperature of the solid elements 

and thereby reduce their power of absorption, or, what comes to the same thing, to 

increase their power of radiation. Thus a particle of given dimensions at the level A B 

baa, by being cooler, a greater absorptive power than a similar equal particle at C, and 

to neglect this temperature induence in our computations would necessarily lead to an 

erroneous result. 

Elimination of 76. Let us then consider two units of volume at different levels inside the vortex ; 

the heat- let /)„ be the number of particles all of equal dimensions in the one, and p^ the number in 

influence by [j^g other — p^ being > pg. If the temperature in both units were the same, and if 

^^^^ ^ a represent the quantity of radiation absorbed in a single particle, then the whole 

amount of heat absorbed by the first unit would be a ^^ and by the second a ^,. 

But if the temperature of the first unit be lower than that of the second, the 
quantities of heat absorbed by them would be denoted by a^ p^ and a^ p, respectively, 
where pa^ > a^. If now we take a^ p^ = a^ p\, this equation would indicate that instead 
of the actual number of particles p, of the absorptive power a„ a fictitious number of 
particles 'pi have been substituted of the same absorptive power as those contained in the 



asimmptions as 
todensi^. 
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first unit. The total effect of absorption is absolutely the same in both cases ; so that 
by assuming a different density the influence exerted by increased temperature on the 
absorptive power of the affected elements may always be accounted for. 

By an appropriate modification of the law expressing the change of density, we 
may therefore, in any case, justify the assumption that the absorptive power of a 
particle remains unchanged on its whole way through the vortex. It remains, then, to 
ascertain what modification of the above law, regarding the changes of density in a 
spot vortex, is required in order to comply with this assumption. 

Let us suppose for a moment the extreme case in which by moving the absorbing 

, 5 _g matter from a horizontal layer, A B, to another, A' B' 

(Fig. 19), the heat generated by compression is just 
sufficient to counterbalance the increase of absorptive 
power caused by increased density. If we take a unit of 
volume in each of the two layers, this supposition 
evidently means that while the number of elements 
contained in such a unit is greater in A' B' than in 
^" A B, at the same time the temperature in the 

former will be greater than in the latter. Thus, while the increase of density would 
increase the absorptive power of the unit in A' B', the simultaneous rise of temjwrature 
in its constituents would have quite the contrary effect — sufficiently so in this case to 
neutralise the other. Thus a ray traversing A B suffers the same amount of heat 
absorption as when crossing A' B' under the same angle. Furthermore, the generated 
heat being a direct eSect of compression, a complete compensation of the one effect by 
the other must take place throughout the whole cone ; hence in such a case any two 
layers of the cone of equal thickness will have the same absorptive power whatever be 
their level. 

Now, exactly the same distribution of thermal opacity as has been found to exist 
in this cone must also exist in a cylinder on the same base A B, and of uniform density 
throughout. Since, then, in the case of this cylinder, the point C becomes infinitely 
removed, the relation between the whole absorbing effects of the layers A B, A' B', will 
be obtained by substituting co for k in the expression (1). This leads to the equa- 
tion p' = p„ which likewise results from our present hypothesis. The actual conditions 
in a spot will not, of course, correspond to this extreme case any more than they 
will to that in which the absorptive power is not influenced at all by the heat resulting 
from compression of the particles. 

The reality, in fact, will be found somewhere between the two extremes : thus 
the supposed cylinder must be replaced by a cone, the length of whose axis is 
> A < CO. The number of absorbing elements per unit of volume in any horizontal 
section of this new cone is determined by the relation 



— ■,h<h'. 
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So that the absorptiTe power of any unit of volume in a section at a distance x from 
A B is obtained from 



Formula repre- 
sentinjf ilie 
quantity of 
nbeorbing par- 
ticles encoun- 
tered by a 
i^linder of raye 
passing in any 
direction 
tbi-ough the 



KC ■■ 



%P, 



(A' - ^y 



(2). 



77. Let us now consider a cylinder of rays, with 
the radius dr, starting from the photosphere at E and 
passing through the vortex in the direction of 0. We 
require to find the quantity of elements encountered by 
these rays on their whole journey from E to (Fig. 20). 

For this purpose we have to integrate the right 
hand side of (2) according to x from o to x„ and to 
multiply the result by sec B. We thus obtain 



/: 



p dec ^ Pa h' 1 



Jo <»' 




«>' 



Horizontal 
changes of 
density in the 
vortex. 



78, In the foregoing deductions we have taken into account only the vertical changes 
of density in the vortex, assuming that in each horizontal layer A B or E F the density 
is the same for every point along A B or E F. Such a supposition must, however, be 
far from the actual fact. 

Indeed, it is quite evident that in none of these horizontal layers the density is 
uniform, but that it must increase towards the centre of each. The next step, then, is 
to find an, at least, approxiniate mathematical expression for this horizontal change 
of density. 

Rektion 79. According to a fundamental law of anemometry, the relation between the 

between velocity pressure of the wind, p, and its velocity, u, is expressed by the relation 

and pressure of 

win^- p = p^{l - 8w')« (4), 



, for the case where the whole 



where />„ indicates the wind pressure for « = 
velocity is annihilated. 

* An analytical deduction of this equation is found in Ferrel's treatise " On Cyclones, Waterspouts, 
and Tornadoes ; " U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, App. No. 10, Report of 1878, p. 74, under (j) 
His equation has tlie somewhat difierent form 



•('-a- 



where /*„ and u^ indicate the vnitial pressure and velocity of the wind. If, however, we introdvice p, = 
the pressure at the moment when u = 0, we can write tiiifi equation in the form 



-pA^-. 



which agrees with that given above. 
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Thus, if the changes in the horizontal component of velocity with which, in our 
vortex, the atmospheric matter ia impelled from A to or from E to G were known, 
the horizontal changes of density could be obtained by means of equation (4). 
Generally speaking, the horizontal component (u) of the wind-velocity in the vortex 
will be a certain function of r, the distance from the axis, so that 

u = <l>{r) 

6' c" 
*(r) = a + 6r + cr'+ +_+_+ 



Now, one fact at least is certain — namely, that the horizontal velocity in the cehtre 
or G must be zero. For any particle arriving at must encounter another particle 
coming from the opposite direction with the same velocity, and the two will mutually 
destroy one another's horizontal motion. Hence, in the above expression for (f> (r), the 
coefficients of all the powers of r smaller than the first must disappear, thus yielding 
the simpler formula 

u = .f.{t) = br + cr'+ (5). 

80. The simplest assumption would of course be Expression for 

the horiEontal 
V ^ br. change of pres- 

sure in the 

In this case, which shall here be treated as a first approximation, vortex. Finftl 

formula for the 
wbole quantity 
of absorbing 
elements in any 
direction. 



jo" "= jo (h'-xy 



(«). 






xf h' - x„ A' 

If we now consider two pencils of rays EO and E'O (Fig. 21), the influence of 
horizontal changes of density, depending on the distance of the particle from the axis 
of gyration, will obviously be greater for EO, which 
encounters particles at various distances from this axis, 
than for E* O, which passes through absorbing elements 

all of which lie close to O C. But we have prpi, = -rr 
Fig. 21. uc A 

(Fig. 20), and this quotient, which is always less than 
unity, is smaller for E than for E' 0. Hence we may conclude that for those rays 
that are mostly affected by the horizontal changes of density, -r? is a comparatively 
small fraction. Under these circumstances we may write 
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neglecting the higher terms of tt , whence we derive 

hp'^=,.*,«*:i_r, -.,..] (7). 



Theoratioal 81. Now let US assume a pencil of rays with the radius dr, starting from a 

relation between photospheric point in the centre of the solar disc, , a- 

the «diation of ^^ traversing the solar atmosphere P F a' Q in a '' 

a apot and that . , ,. . ,tv nn* 

of the norma! vertical direction (Fig. 22). 

photosphere. Denoting by A the intensity of the pencil when 

The ratio U/C. it starts from 0, by C its intensity when it arrives 



at the upper limit of the solar atmosphere C, and pig. 22. 

further putting S for the whole sum of absorbing 

particles encountered along 0', we obtain, according toBouguer-Lambert, the relation 



On the other hand, for a cylinder of rays with the same radius dr starting from a point 
E of the photosphere within a spot (Fig. 21), and traversing the vortex along E 0, we 
have 



U 
From these two relations we derive 



— a„j p' dx. 
= A-e Jo 

((, I p dx + a^S 



C ' 

But Prof. Frost's investigations (Astr. Nachr., Bd. 130) show that 

e = 0-72, 

80 that we finally obtain 

i^= 1-389* — •( '''^ *^*- 

C Jo 

The ratio U/C 82. This fraction -r^, being the ratio between the thermal radiation of the spot's 

°^ ""' umbra and that of the photosphere at the centre of the solar disc, has been carefully 

determined by important series of observations recently ma<le by Mr. Wilson* and 

by Professor Frost. ■{• 

* The Thermal Radiation of Sun Spots ; Observations made at Darajnona, Streete, Co. West Meath. 
Monthly Koticee, Tol. 56, p. 467. 

t Observations on the Thermal Absorption in the Solar Atmosphere made at Potsdam. A.N., 
Vol 130, p. 129. 
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Both observers compared the heat emanating from the centre of the umbne of 
a great number of spots in various positions on the sun's face with the photospheric 
radiation at the centre of the disc. 

Mr. Wilson, whose series is by far the more extensive, has arrived at two 
remarkable results. The first of these brings out the fact already mentioned that the 
ratio 77 is subject to scarcely any variation during the progress of a spot across the 

■ solar disc. The second refers to the changes of spot-radiation during a sunspot cycle. 
The umbral radiation is found to be smallest at the time of spot maxima, and to increase 
rapidly towards that of minima — thus indicating that the activity in the vortices, and 
consequently the dyamical force of the colliding currents, is much more powerful near 
the times of maxima. 

For the present inquiry we are concerned only with the first of these conclusions ; 
but, since the phenomenon brought out by the second might seriously affect the 
accuracy of our results, its influence has to be carefully examined. This may be 
accomplished by arranging the observations of -^ in different groups, each covering an 
interval of about half a year. We can thus find the successive changes from year to year 
in the mean values of these groups ; and since the ratio -y, is practically independent of 

the position of the spot with regard to the centre of the solar disc, the somewhat irregular 
distribution of spots in the single groups relatively to their distance from the centre of 
the solar face will not appreciably affect the results. By these means it is possible to 
reduce to a fixed epoch a measurement made at any time during the period of observa- 
tion, and thereby to eliminate the effects of Mr. Wilson's second result. 

In the following Table we give for different epochs the factors by which hia 
observed values must be multiplied to reduce them to 1893, October 1, the date 
adopted as the mean epoch for our further investigation. 

1893— Aug. -Nov., 100 1894— Sept. I, 0-73 

1894— June 1, 0-96 Oct 1, 0-68 

July 1, 0-87 Nov. 1, 064 

August 1, 0-80 Dec. 1, 0-60 

Having thus reduced all the observations to one and the same epoch, or, in other 
words, to a fixed standard of gyratory activity, we rearrange the corrected data into 
different groups according to the distances of the spots from the centre of the solar 
disc. The result thus obtained may be considered as a sufficiently accurate expression 
for the change in apparent radiant power which a normally developed spot of constant 
gyratory activity undergoes with change of distance from the centre of the sun's face. 
These changes are exhibited in the subjoined Table : — 



[ EsiNBCBaH Obsxbvatobt. Vol. I. 
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Distance from oentM 






in parts of Q'a diameter. 


e 


VjO. 


U-O 


«"-3 


0-344 


3911 


19°-6 


0-372 


4S'9 


26'-4 


0.369 


M'S 


34°S 


0-361 


«7I 


42"! 


0-359 


81 '« 


64'e 


0-346 


see 


60° -2 


0-336 


92-3 


67°-4 


323 


»6-7 


76°-2 


0-334 



CompiinMD 83_ Considering the uncertainty of the observations, the changes in -^ are extremely 

between theory ^ 

and observation, slight, and afford a Striking contrast to the remarkable falling off in the case of the 
Determination light and heat radiation of the ordinary solar atmosphere. At first sight such a peculiar 
of a vortex the result might perhaps seem to be a strong argument in favour of Mr. Maunder's objection 
con I ions m against the absorption theory. It can be shown, however, that this peculiarity ol 

which aatiBfy the ° ■!■■■,.. , 

observed Values 8p*>t- radiation 18 perfectly reconcilable with the vortex theory. 

of UjC as nearly lu fact, taking the distribution of absorbing particles in a normal gyration as 

as possible. it has been assumed in the preceding investigation, there is no difficulty in finding a 

cone which perfectly satisfies the conditions of density necessary for the representation 

of the empiric valuer of y;. By writing 



/. = - fo. ro-72 X — 
we derive from (8) and (7) 



A' a 



But we may express x^ in terms of the height of the cone. A, and the angle at the 
base, f. Evidently we have 

hCoiQ Sec {S-y) 

- — -: h Coa 7 - 



Cot e + tan y Sine Sec 6. 

By substituting this value in (9) we obtain the following relation : — 

( \Coee-\-- tony Sine + t ^ *•/ = — °~ (10). 

\A A'/ A fi ^ 

Since—" is nearly a constant for aU values of 6, we may put 
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where p^, signifiea, as before, the quantity of absorbing elements in a unit of volume 
of the uppeirmost layer A B. 

Now, if we wish to express the heights h and h' in uuits of a distinct standard, we 
must fix upon a certain depth for the assumed unit of volume. Obviously the 
ordinary height of the dust-like matter in the sun's undisturbed atmosphere is the most 
convenient unit of depth for this purpose, since in this case we have 






log on 

log e ' 



SO that we obtain 



(11). 



If now this expression be introduced into (10) there results the following 
equation : — 



/I 1\ 1 /op 0-72 

( ]Coe6 + - (OB y St» « + t„ r ' = 



(12.) 



Cos 6 + tony Sin 9. 



It is clear that the unknowns k and y cannot be separated. We therefore proceed 
in this way that we assume different values for the angle y, and solve the system of 
equations for each of these values, thus obtaining in each case a set of numerical values 
for h. A', and e^, as follows : — 



(13). 



84. Each of these four systems of values satisfies the observed ratios j;- almost Agreement 
equally well, the sum of the squares of the residuals being much the same in each case, ^ , 
No distinct preference can therefore be given to any one set, but to show by a single observed values 

of U/C. 



y 


A 


*' 


<•' 


6° 


0-80 


0-98 


0-01603 


10» 


1-69 


2-70 


000526 


15° 


2-72 


6-93 


0-00306 


20° 


3-96 


35-84 


0-00212 
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example the agreement between theory and observation we select the third system of 
values— viz., 7 = ]5°; A = 2-72; A' = 6-93; e„ = 000306. 
From (12) we then obtain 

, U log 072 . „.-„ 

\h k'J h ' 

a relation which gives the ratio -^ for any value of 6. 

The following Table contains the quotient ^ thus computed, as compared with 
the results of the observations given on page 137. 

e. ^Computed. -^ O&setwi. Oba.—Comp. 

e'-S 0-340 0-3« + 0004 

ig'-e 0-364 0-372 + 0-008 

26°-4 0-368 0-369 - 0-009 

34°-3 0-366 0-361 - 0-007 

42"-! 0-360 0-369 - 0-001 

W-6 0-341 0-346 + 0-006 

60''-2 0-329 0-336 + 0-006 

67''-4 0-322 0-323 + 0-001 

76''-2 0-337 0-334 - 0003 

To illustrate graphically the agreement between the computed and the observed 
results Fig. 23 has been prepared, in which the full drawn curve indicates the results 
of observation, and the dotted line represents those deduced from equation (14). 

The chief result brought out by the vortex theory is the small change in 
umbral radiation with increased distance from the centre of the sun's disc, and even the 
slight changes shown in the observed values are closely followed by the curve 
derived from (14). 

This ' agreement holds good at least as far aa 6 = 75°, which corresponds to a 

central distance of 0-966 of the sun's radius, or to the extreme practical limit of 

observation. 

Maximum value 85. Unfortunately the present state of the problem does not permit of separating 

for angle »t base /(^ jj^g depth of the spot-cone, from 7, the angle of the slope, and it is therefore 

^o""**^- impossible as yet to derive the true proportions of the normal vortex. 

But our formulae indicate a special limiting value for the inner slope of the spot- 
cone. A reference to Table (13), page 139, will show the rapid increase of A' for 
increasing values of 7. As a matter of fact, when 7 = 21°, A' becomes infinite; thus 
indicating, as we have seen, that the whole increase of density downwards would, in 
its thermal efiects, be exactly counterbalanced by the increase of heat due to com- 
pression ; so that all layers of equal thickness would have the same power of absorption, 
whatever be their distance from the apex. 

If 7 is greater than 21°, k' becomes negative. In such a case the absorptive power 
of a particle within the cone would decrease with increasing density. If this were so, 
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however, the centre of the umbra ought to be hotter and brighter than the margin of 
the spot — a conclusion quite at variance with the observed facts. 

Hence the angle y cannot exceed 21°, and thus the slope of an average spot-cone 
is relatively small. 

86. One interesting fact resulting from these considerations maybe mentioned. Height of 
If B be the radius of the uppermost layer A By i.e. of the visible surface of the spot,»t»«nrbing 
we have the relation 

R = KCoty. 



envelope round 
the photosphere. 
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Pig. 23, 

By substituting for A the values given in (13) — ^remembering that the unit adopted is 
the height of the ordinary absorbing atmosphere — ^we obtain the following values 
forS:- 



9-2 X height of absorbing atmosphere. 



Now, the average diameter of the spots investigated in Mr. Wilson's observations 
here discussed may safely be assumed to have been not more than 20,000 miles, whence 
the height of the absorbing solar envelope cannot be supposed to exceed 1000 nules — 
corresponding to about two seconds of arc. Thus the upper limit of the envelope 
which effects the principal absorption of light and heat would lie far below the 
surface of the chromosphere, and would, on the solar scale, represent an extremely thin 
layer immediately overlying the radiating photosphere. 
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confirmed by 

Langley's 

obBervatdona. 



Recapttnlatiou 
of reaulte. 



ShallownesH of 87. This conclusion, arrived at by essentially theoretical deductions, appears to be 

abeorbing layer f^Qy confirmed by observation. From a paper by Prof. Langley in "American Journal of 
Science," 1875, page 488, we quote the following passage to this effect : — " The portion 
of this atmosphere chiefly concerned in absorption I have been led to believe from 
several considerations to be eztremely thin, and X am inclined to think it is nearly 
identical with the ' reversing layer ' at the base of the chromosphere observed by 
Secchi and Young." 

88. We are then, in the light of these results, entitled to say that Mr. Maunder's 
objection to the absorption theory does not hold good under the assumption that spots 
are caused by gyratory motions of the photosphere. 

On the contrary, the peculiar characteristics of spot-radiation into space, which 
apparently offer a strong and, at first sight, convincing argument against the absorption 
theory, receive a most striking explanation from our point of view. 

It is true that the mathematical solution can make no pretence of giving anything 
like an exhaustive treatment of the question, and is meant to serve only as a first 
approximation. But no physicist familiar with the intricacies of the subject can be 
surprised at this. The essential point is whether or not the assumptions we have been 
compelled to make are in accordance with the fundamental principles of the problem, 
and, judging from the results, and their close agreement with those of observation, the 
answer would appear to be distinctly affirmative. 

89. There are thus good reasons for believing that a solar spot is caused by the 
collision of two photospheric currents, resulting in a gyrating motion. The relative 
darkness and coolness of the spot are due, then, to the absorption which the waves 
of light and heat undergo through the influence of the atmospheric matter attracted 
from every side towards the centre of the vortex, 

and which in its downward rush is subjected to ^"^ ""* "^ 

a rapidly increasing compression as the apex is , 

approached. t 

Now, when it is considered that near A and \ 

if in a vortex (Fig. 24) the ascending motion „^^ ,«««. 

must be particularly energetic, the granulations pig, 24. 

at such points may be inferred to rise above the 

normal level of the photosphere, and, by falling a prey to the centripetal currents of 
the atmosphere, to be gradually deflected towards the axis of the vortex, thus forming 
the penumbra of the spot.* 

90. Here, however, it might be objected, that if a spot is really a gj-ration, its 
visible portions, and especially the penumbra, ought to exhibit some evidence of this 
rotatory motion. Now, observations, it is true, show very little evidence of such a 
motion. This, however, may be readily accounted for. The points A, B, at which the 
ascending currents rise above the level of the photosphere, being at the outer limit of 



Definition of 
Penumbm. 



Reason why 



exhibit a 
vorticose 



* This definition of the pannmbrt 
Baltimore. (See Young, page 337.) 



BO far aa we know, was first propounded by Professor Hastings, of 
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the gyration, cannot show any appreciable signs of vorticose motion. Owing, moreover, 
to the slow rotation of the sun, the attracted atmosphere wUl move in an almost 
absolutely centripetal direction, thus offering little chance for the deflected granulation 
currents to exhibit appreciable deviations from a radial course, at least so long as they 
liave not come into the sphere of action of the gyratory forces in the interior parts of 
the vortex. By the time this does happen, the granulations will have been forced 
down so deeply into the cone that their light will be obscured by the overlying 
iibsorbing matter. Thus the obvious fact that the visible parts of the penumbra 
can belong only to the surface layers of the vortex, where gyratory motion is insigni- 
ficant, sufficiently explains why the vorticose rotation has been so rarely observed.* 

91. It may not perhaps be out of place here to notice a somewhat enigmatical Explanation of 
phenomenon mentioned by Mr. Maunder, the explanation of which now offers no great Mi-. Maundei's 
difficulty. observation thftt 

By an extensive series of observations Mr. Maunder endeavoured to discover, j.^^^^, 
whether or not the so-called " Wilsonian effect " could be proved to exist. He arrived than the entire 
at the conclusion that in a small majority of cases indications of this effect could siwt. 
indeed be traced, though on the whole these were extremely feeble. He then 
continues : — 

" But a far more important result is, I think, clearly established. The umbra in a 
circular spot becomes less elliptical by foreshortening than does the entire spot. In 
other w«)rds, its minor axis is longer in proportion to that of the whole spot than its - 
major. This is clearly marked. In extreme eases the umbra completely stretches 
across the spot when the latter is much foreshortened, and remains sensibly circular 
when the whole spot is perhaps twice as long as it is wide." 

It has already been remarked that the currents of the penumbra can be visible only 
so long as the overlying absorbing matter allows the light-radiation to pass through. 
At a certain depth, however, the density of the gases and solid absorbing particles 
within the spot must become so great as to absorb aU the penumbral luminosity. 
This, naturally, is the place where the visible umbra begins.t 

• From this point of view we find an e:iplanatioQ cf the fact that the few cases of gyratory motion 
observed by Secchi have always been found in epote in the first phase of their dev^opment. {C/. Secchi- 
Schellen, page 84 : — " Solche I>rehstrome beobachteten wir Ubrigens nur beim Eutstehea und in den ersten 
EntwickelungBstadien dea Flecks.") 

Since some tiEce must elapse before the cavity of a vortex is filled up with atmospheric matter, we 
find, immediately after the spot's formation, a favourable opportunity for looking into the intei-ior of the 
vortex, where we then perceive the rapidly gyrating photosphere near the apex, which afterwards will be 
covered by dense layers of atmospheric matter. The vorticose nature of spots also explains the following 
fact observed by Secchi : — " Es gibt eine thatsachliche Erscheinung, welche beweiat, daes die Flet^e eine 
gewisse anziehende Kraft besitzen, die Erscheinung namlich, daas die kleinen Flecke von den grosseu 
absorbiert werden. Man sieht nicht selten, wie die erstoren sich inuner mehr der Haupthohlung aahem, 
und bald in derseJben vollstandig verschwinden." (Page 82.) 

t That, as a geneial rule, the limit between umbra and penumbra is pretty sharply defined may per- 
haps explain itself on the assumption that the downward curvature of the penumbral filaments increases 
rapidly as they approach the axis. 
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In Fig. 25 let us assume this locality to be at ^ at the time when the spot is in 
the centre of the solar disc. This means that a - 
sufficient number of absorbing elements exist between 
F and B' to prevent any luminous radiation from & 
passing into space. A point 5", however, will still be 
seen in this position of the spot. When the spot 
approaches the solar limb, we see the same point B" 
along JBf G". A ray in this direction traverses the same 
absorbing layers as does E" E", save that its path ^' ^^• 

through them is now considerably longer. For this reason, then, the point Bf may no 
longer be visible. In other words, the farther the spot travels away from the centre of 
the solar disc towards the limb, the farther will the boundary of the 
umbra stretch across the side of the spot turned towards the limb. The 
umbra will therefore appear less foreshortened than the outward limit 
of the spot, the latter thereby assuming the appearance sketched in 
Fig. 26. This phenomenon obviously counteracts, to a certain extent, 
the " Wilsonian " effect, and thus accounts for the very smaU majority 
of cases in which this latter phenomenon is exhibited. 
Heat-absorption \ 92. Still another important point receives additional light from 

in a apot leea Fig. 26. the preceding Considerations. We know from observation that the 

*''*° ''8'*'^" thermal spot-radiation at the time of a minimum greatly exceeds that 

'™ near a maximum. 

But in many cases the penumbra appears to be brighter at the inner edge, thus betraying a greatei 
power of radiation notwithstanding the increased density of absorbing matter. Of this fact an ingenious 
explanation baa been advanced by Professor Hastings, who suys (Young, " The Sun," 1895, page 337) : — 

" The upward convection currents in the region of the spotB are bent horizontally by the centripetal 
winds. Yielding their heat now by the relatively slow process of radiation, the lod of precipitation are 
much elongated, thus giving the r^;ion immediately surrounding a spot the characteristic radial structure 
of the penumbra. This conception of the nature of the penumbra implies a rtiady interpretation of a 
remarkaUe phenomenon, amply tested by the most skilful observers, and, as far as my knowledge goes, 
wholly unexplained — namely, the brightening of the inner edge of the penumbra in every well developed 

"This interpretation is perhaps most readily imparted by a comparison of the hot convection currents 
in the two cases. When the convection current is riung vertically, the medium is cooled by expansion 
until the precipitation temperature is reached, when all the condensible material appears tuddenly, save as 
it is somewhat retarded by the heat liberated in the act. Immediately afterwards the particles become 
relatively dark by radiation. In the horizontal currents a vety difierent condition of things obtains. Here 
the medium does not cool dynamically, by expansion, but only by radiation ; hence, since the radiation of 
the solid particles ie enormously greater than that of the supporting gas, practically by that of the particles 
themselves. Thus, after the first particle appears, it must remain at it« brightest incandescence until all 
the materia] of which it is composed is precipitated. From this we see that such a horizontal current must 
increase gradually in brilliancy to its maximum, and then suddenly diminish— an exact acoordance with 
the facts observed." 

This theory, which certainly has much in its favour, is submitted to the following critical remarks by 
Prctfeeeor Young ; — 



absorptioi 
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Wilson in his meaBuxementej made in 1894 (very close to a ma:simum), found 
-^ = 0*35 ; while Frost's obeervatiMis, made in 1891-92, at a comparatiTO miiuimim 

of solar energy, result in exactly double that value, viz. 0*70. 

Now, if we take into consideration the fact that the radiation of a spot remains 
almost constant from the centre to the limb, while that of the photosphere decreases 
very considerably, the ratio of the radiation of a spot to that of the neighbouring 
photosphere must increase continuously as the spot approaches the limb. From 
observation, the radiation of the photosphere at the limb is known to be about 0'4 of 
that at the centre. It is thus evident that, at a minimum, the radiation of a spot near 
the limb may even exceed that of the photosphere in its vicinity. This remarkable 
fact is distinctly exhibited in Prof. Frost's observations (A. N. 3106, p. 144). 

Here, one might well ask how it is possible that a spot can ever be warmer than 
the surrounding photosphere, and still remain, at the same time, so much darker in 
appearance. The mysterious character of this phenomenon has indeed lately evoked a 
considerable amount of interest. 

93. Various reasons may be offered in explanation of it. 

First, it is quite conceivable that although the heat generated by compression in Influence of the 
the vortex must considerably raise the temperature of the absorbing particles, it may !>»' generated 
affect their state of luminosity in but a slight degree. For, while growing hotter, they'^^ compreBsion 
may yet remain dark, as a block of metal may be much heated before it begins to glow radiation 
and thus to alter its optical appearance. 

" The received theory r^^ards the general brightening ab the inner edge of the penumbra as produced 
by the conveyance of the luminous filaments rendered horizontal by the indraught. The quasi-bulbous 
teimination of the filaments occurs only occasionally, and -may perbai>s bo accounted for in the way pro- 
posed by Mr. Hastings more satisfactorily than in any other. StiU, many circumstances seem to show that 
the brightening at the end is due, like that of the facuhe, to mere protrusion through the smoke veil." 

We cannot suppress a doubt respecting, the accuracy of Professor Young's conjecture in the last 
sentence. If the brightness at the inner edge of the penumbra be realty due to the same cause as the 
iaereBXed luminosity of the facule, we should expect to find it exhibited on the photographs of a solar spot 
with the same distinctness as the bright patches presented by the facube around the spot. 

But on alt photographs taben by Mr. Janssen, not only ia there a much more pronounced darkness of 
tlie pennmbm, but also a much less striking contrast between penumbra and umbra, than is usually seen in 
visual observations. 

The brightening of the inner edge of the penumbra, genoally so conspicnous in the teleeoope, ia indeed 
atmoat completely absent on the photography We know, however, that the filaments of the penumbra, 
when coming nearer the centre, must gradually sink down to lower levels, and thus place a greater quantity 
of abeorlKDt matter above them as they approach the inner edge. Tliis must cause an increaee of absorp- 
tion. But, on the other hand, according to Professor Hastings, the radiating power of the filaments will 
at the same time increase. Thus we have two efilects which tend to neutralise eadi other. Now, we are 
familiar with the fact that the absorbing matter has more effect on the actinic ttian on the btminaua part 
of the spectrum. We therefore conclude that, in the first place, the penumbra must, on the whole, 
appear darker — %.«., in stronger contrast to the surrounding photosphere^tn photograptis than it does in 
visual observations ; aod, in the second place, that the brightening of the inner edge must l>e leas con- 
spicuous in the photograptis than when directly observed — both of which conclusions are in accordance 
with the known facts. 

Akhalb of tbb Edinburoh Obsebtatost. Tol. I. T 
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Rays of abort 
waya-lengtb 
more affected. 
Prof. Vogel's 
obeerralions. 



As a matter of fact, we are quite familiar with the phenomenon of " dark heat," i.e. 
those radiations of great wave-length which lie in the infra-red part of the spectrum. 
It is extremely probable that the heat generated by compression is at least partly of 
such a character, producing- a great abundance of infra-red radiations in the spot, which 
have no effect on the eye, and yet will inevitably betray themselves when tested by 
the bolometer. Mr. Evershed, indeed, has lately expressed the opinion that this may 
be actually the case. 

94. But the. heat so generated is by no means the only agent causing the 
thermal radiation in the spot to exceed that of light. 

We know that rays of short wave-length are more freely absorbed by the. 
atmospheric matter than those of greater wave-length — a fact regarding which the 
observations of Professor Vogel {see Young, page 281) leave no doubt whatever. 

Let us, for example, consider the two extreme measurements mentioned in Prof. 
Young's book at X = 408 and X = 662. The ratio between A, the radiation leaving 
the photosphere, and /, that entering into space, is represented by the exponential 
function 

/ -/Sec 0, 



where f indicates a quantity varying with the wave-length, and d Is determined by the 
relation 

Sin = pjR, 

R being the solar radius, and p the distance of the observed place from the centre of 
the solar disc. 

For the centre itself the formula becomes 



Prom the observations referred to it is found that for the wave-length 408 in the violet, 

« <"> = 0-54 (approx.), while for 662 in the red, e "' = 0-78. 

If, instead of the normal atmosphere, we had a material with double the density, 
the quotient -^ would be reduced to e~^. 

The intensity of the violet ray would then become (0'54) ^A„ and that of the red 
ray (0'78) ^A„ etc. In this manner we obtain the following table : — 



Densi^ of Absorbing 
Material expresaed in Unite 
(tf the Solar Atmoephere. 



Intensitj of Bays transmitted into space 

after tivrersing the Absorbing 

Medinm in a Vertical Direction. 

T^ 408. X = 6n. 
0-54-^, 0-78-^, 

0-29 0-61 

0-16 0-47 

0-08 0-87 

0-05 0-29 
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Now, according to our theory, the mterior of a simspot is to be considered as filled 
with compressed atmosphere. If, then, the density of the absorbing matter in a spot 
were assumed to be five times that of the ordinary atmosphere, the ratio between the 

0-05 
radiation of a spot and that of the surrounding photosphere would be —-■■, or practically 

1 0-29 I 

— for the violet rays, and — , or more than -, for the red rays. 
11 ^ ' 0-78 3' •' 

We may therefore at once conclude that the contrast between the light-radiation 
of the spot and of the photosphere must be much greater than that between their heat- 
radiation — and especially so in the not unlikely probability of a preponderance of 
infra-red radiation in the spot, 

95. Mr. WUson's observations bring out another very interesting point. If, as is Proof from Mr. 
required by our theory, the solar atmosphere is attracted towards the centre of a spot, Wilson's 

the absorbin" matter, not only in the vortex itself, but even at some distance from jt,"'*'^'^*'*'"^ 

^,,°^, ..1L.V-- t*»t t^8 absorb- 

must be denser than over a spotless photospnenc region. j^^^ fttmosiAere 

By comparing the thermal radiation of a spot with that of its surrounding photo- near a spot U 

Spot , denser than that 

sphere, we should then find that the ratio ; — must be greater than if the spot „.. ._-*i,™, 

'^ ' Photosphere "^ ^ over epotieas 

were compared with a region of the photosphere not affected by a spot-disturbance P"^ o * « 
^ ,. ,. , i^ , , ■,■ J 1* photoephere, 

at the same distance from the centre of the solar disc. 

For, suppose that the thermal radiation of a spot, at a certain distance p from the 
centre of the disc, is compared first with the radiation of the photosphere at the centre, and 
then with that of the photosphere in the immediate neighbourhood of the spot-vortex. 

Denoting the ratio between umbra and photosphere in the first case by U/C 
and in the second by UjN, we obtain by division the value of NjC, i.e. the ratio 
of the thermal radiation of the photosphere at the distance p to that of the photo- 
sphere at the centre of the disc. 

Now, if the atmosphere in the vicinity of the spot were in a normal condition, 
the values of NjC should exhibit the same rate of decrease towards the sun's limb as 
is shown in observations of the radiation extended over a spotless photosphere. 

This, however, is not at all the case, as wiU be readily seen from the subjoined 
Table. In the first column are given, for various distances from the centre of the disc, 
the corresponding values of the ratio NjC, obtained from Mr. Wilson's observations. 
The second column contains Mr. Wilson's measurements of the radiation in spotless parts 
of the photosphere, for different values of p. The latter values are denoted by {NjC). 

p. (ITIC.) 

lOO'O 



92-2 
87-8 
82-6 
720 

42'9 



p- 


K 


U-0 


SO-6 


9T-0 


48-4 


96-3 


55-3 


93-4 


64-0 


8S-S 


73-« 


82-3 


85-6 


76-2 


94-2 


53-6 
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If Uie atmosj^re eurrounding a spot-district were not influenced by the 
cmiflux towards the Torteic, the vtdues of NjC and (NjC) for the same distance p sboald 
be identic^. 

But it appears, as i^ well shown in Fig. 27, that NjC is always appreciably less 

than {NjO, thoe clearly proving that the absorbing atmosphere near a spot is denser 

than in a spotless region. The fact that the distance between the two curves in Fig. 27 

becomes greater as the limit is approached is in perfect accordance with the law of 

absorption. 

Explanation by 96. The theory that spots are vortex motions in the jiiotoBphere may ^so help to 

the Tortex theory eipl^n Bome peculiar phenomena usually observed in connection with tlw sub-diviskm 

of pbenomeiui ^ , 

• 4. J -ii. of large spots, 
assoeiftted with t i ■ % ■ i i 

aub-diTinon of "^ ^***^ * <**> *' ^8 'Well known, the separating parts, usually two in number, tend 

spots. for some time to increase their distance from each other. The angular rotation <^ the 



~""-===:-^ 


~~'^--> 


^2->^ 


v^ 


^^. 


^ 


3S 


i w 


^c 


"\ 


'"' 





Kg. 27. 
preceding spot is generally observed to increase, thiat of the following spot to decrease. 
SpSrer's measurements, furthermore, reveal the curious fact that the forward drift of the 
preceding twin is considerably more rapid than the backward drift of the following 
one, and it is likewise established that the preceding spot, as a rule, has a longer life. 
Now a little reflection will show that the average direction of gyration, as seen from the 
earth, will, for a southern spot, be from left to right, i.e. clockwise ; and for a northern 
spot in the opposite direction, or contra-clockwise. For a collision between the currents 
will occur most frequently when the pole-equator current is on the eastern and the 
equator-pole on the western side. {See Fig. 28.) No doubt there will be numerous 
exceptions to this rule, especially near the time of maximum, when the system of 
currents and counter-currents becomes extremely complicated. But it is nevertheless 
to be expected that the majority of cases must be in accordance with the above law, 
and, as stated by Flammarion,* observation goes far to corroborate this rule. 
* L'AstroDtmiifi, 1893. 
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Kow, to illustrate the phenomenou tsbserved in spot-division, let us consider a 
nonnal vortex on the northern solar hemisphere, and gyrating, therefore, from right to 
left, (1%, 29a.) 

Let £ a, B' a^ denote the boundaries of a photospheric current rushing into the 
vortex at a a'. 

This curreat will deform the sbafte of the vortex in the manner shown in Hg. 29b. 

Now, the gyration of the vortex at a is in a direction almost opposite to that oi 
the intruding current B a ; while at a^, on the contrary, the rotatory motion of the 
vortex it in the same direction as that of the current B' a'. Thus the two motions at 
a act against one another, whereas at a' they act in conjunction. Hence the inrush 
at a will be impeded and its effect diminished, but that at a' will be aided and increased. 

Consequently, since the current will flow in the direction of least resistance, it 
will spread chiefly towards the western side, thereby imparting to that part of the 




spots a greater impulse in the forward direction than it will to the eastern half in the 
backward direction. 

In other words, the increase of angnlar rotation in the western half will be greater 
than the decrease of that of the eastern. 

Seeing, moreover, that the inrushing current is continually acting against the 
rotatory motion of the eastern spot, while favouring that oi the western, the activity 
of the latter will be sustained for a longer time. (Fig. 29c.) 

The same considerations apply to the fission of a spot in the southern hemisphere 

SeccM, in bis admirable volume (German edition, Tafel ii., pp. 18-19), gives an 
excellent typical example of such a sub-division of a spot. The seven photographs 
there exhibited, taken by Mr, Butherfurd during the 19th to the 26th September 
1870, relate to an extensive group of spots in about 15° N. latitude. On the first two 
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plates, where the group is very near the limb, the preceding spot shows no extra- 
ordinary features. On plate 3, however, we begin to recognise the first attempts made 
by the western photosphere to break into the spot's interior. With each successive 
day the irruption grows more conspicuous, the sub-division becoming completed on 
plate 6, where the photograph shows in the place of the single original spot a 
widely separated pair of spots, the distance between which becomes still more pro- 
nounced on the last plate. 

These photographs show still another phenomenon corroborating in a striking 
manner the conclusion regarding the direction of the gyratory motion. The spot 
under consideration, having appeared in the northern hemisphere, was gyrating in a 
counter-clockwise direction. Since the force of the vortex tends to carry along with 
it the inrushing photospheric current, the latter must graduaUy assume a rotatory 




movement from west through north towards east. The photographs show that 
though the initial direction of the current was directly from west to east, it became 
more and more deflected into a direction from north to south, thus indicating the same 
direction of rotation as the spots observed by M. Flammarion. 



CONCLUSION. 

We hope that we have now suf&ciently discussed most of the important points more or 
less closely connected with the causes of the periodic exhibitions of dynamical energy 
on our luminary. If the domain of spectroscopic research has not been touched upon, 
this is for the simple reason that the conclusions arrived at in the preceding theory 
with regard to the physical nature of eruptions and quiescent prominences, of faculw 
and spots, are in perfect harmony with those to be derived from the spectroscopic 
appearance of these phenomena. So much is this the case that we could indeed have 
done no more than simply reiterate such well-known faCts as have already been clearly 
demonstrated by solar spectroscopists. 
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The validity of a theory in natural science has to be judged not only by its final 
results and their agreement with fact, but also by the soundness and simplicity of the 
premises on which it is based. In this respect, at least, we hope that our theory will 
not be found wanting ; for it is based mainly upon one great fundamental principle 
— the deficiency of the sun's contractile force — the soundness of which must, we feel 
assured, be admitted by aU. 

Starting, then, with this simple assumption — that the sun does not contract 
suflSciently to prevent the fonnation of an absorptive envelope round the radiating 
photosphere — there result, one by one, as direct and natural consequences, the 
periodic changes in solar activity, the formation and heliographic distribution of 
eruptions and spots, the peculiar law of solar rotation and its variations during a spot- 
cycle, the latitudinal changes in spot-positions, the vortex nature of spots and the 
remarkable law of radiation resulting therefrom, and many minor points in intimate 
connection with these more important features. 

In short, we may assert that no observational evidence has yet come under notice 
which fails to find a sufficient explanation in our theoretical deductions. It is chiefly 
this comprehensive nature of the proposed theory, together with the new application 
of its fundamental principle, which encourage us to submit it to the criticism of 
investigators who have cultivated this field of astronomical science. We shaU be 
amply rewarded if this research, imperfect as it doubtless is, should contribute to the 
solution of some of the difficulties connected with the theory of our luminary, and 
should at the same time stimulate solar observers to persevere in that careful and 
patient study which has already done so much to reveal the mysteries of the mighty 
life pulsating in the sun. 
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ON A NBW DOUBLE IMAGE MICROMETER 



Br J. GEBHAED LOHSE. 



It is well known that Aity's Double linage Micrometer labours under the disadvantage 
that the screw-reading for coincidence of ihe images varies rapidly with the 
distance of the observed objects from the optical axis. This peculiarity was fully 
discussed by the late Professor Kaiser in the 3rd volume of the Anncden der 
Stermoarte in Leiden, pp. 118 and 119. The images of two stars, for instance, brought 
into coincidence in the centre of the field become separated when they approach the 
margin. Accurate results can therefore only be obtained when the settings are made 
with the images exactly in the centre of the field. In this respect the micrometer 
under consideration resembles the beliometer and the sextant ; but in Aiiy's double 
image micrometer the effect of deviation from the central axis is much greater than 
in the heliometer. To aid in keeping to the middle of the field a central square is 
formed in the eye-piece by two pairs of parallel thick wires, exactly as in the other 
instruments just mentioned. At the middle of this square aU the coincidences ought 
to be made. Against a dark sky, however, it is often difficult, or even impossiUe, to 
distinguish the wires without artificial illumination, the introduction of which limits 
still further the range of stellar magnitudes within reach of an instrument in which 
the optical images have already been much enfeebled. Moreover, owing to the 
necessity of keeping the images scrupulously near the middle of the square, the double 
image micrometer loses the advantage over a filar micrometer of giving accurate 
results without a first-rate driving clock. 

I therefore considered whether it might not be possible to construct a double 
image micrometer which would give correct results whether the images are in the centre 
of the field or not. This condition is very nearly fulfilled by the heliometer, where the 
error is only 0'''01 for every 300" of the measured distance, when the images are 
brought into coincidence at a distance of 20' from the central axis. It may easily 
happen that the setting is effected at that distance from the axis, considering that the 
field of view of a small heliometer of 25 inches focal length wiU be about 103', if the 
diameter of the field-lens of the eye-piece is f inch. Generally, however, the images will 
be nearer the centre of the field at the time of setting, and the measure of a distance 
not exceeding 300" made with the hehometer may be considered as free from this class 
of error. For larger distances it will only be necessary to take care that the images 
are not too far from the centre. 
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In a heliometer, the semi-lenses of which are always placed symmetrically to the 
axis, the effect of the distance from the axis of the instrument of the point at which 
the images of the celestial objects are brought into coincidence is expressed by 
the formula 



in which s is the distance between the objects, m' — m the angular value of the distance, 
deduced from the readings of the micrometer screw, and /j. — a the angular distance 
from the axis of the instrument of the point at which the coincidence was effected, 
measured in the line of motion of the semi-lenses ; since a displacement of the images at 
right angles to the line of motion of the semi-lenses does not affect the measures of 

distance. The factor 1-1 r~-T-7- ) remains unaltered when the heUometer is used as 

\2U(i264'8 / 
a double image micrometer. The error for a distance of 300" amounts therefore also 
in this case to only O'-Ol, when the images are brought into coincidence at a distance 
of 20' from the central axis. Very reliable measure^ can therefore be made with a 
heliometer converted into a double image micrometer, and there is no difificulty in 
effecting such a conversion. It is only necessary to transform the cone of light from 
the object-glass of a large instrument into parallel rays agiin, by means of a positive 
or negative collimating lens, as is done in nearly all spectroscopes. The advantages of 
a double image micrometer in the measurement of double stars, the diameters of 
planets, etc., being obvious, it was determined to construct an experimental instrument. 
Among the numerous apparatus of the Dun Echt Observatory is a heliometer of 25 
inches focal length belonging to another instrument; this and a Barlow lens of 7'18 
inches negative focal length were just the very things wanted. The small heliometer 
was mounted on the 15-inch refractor by means of a wooden adapter, which carries 
also the Barlow lens. The arrangement, therefore, is so very simple as almost to 
suggest itself, but I am not aware that the heUometer has been used before as a double 
image micrometer on another telescope, or that a suggestion has been made to use it in such 
a way. To avoid a reference line in the viewer of a spectroscope, the late Professor 
Zijilner, it is true, replaced the usual viewing telescope by a heliometer, with a 
reversing prism in front of one of the half-lenses. In this way two spectra were 
produced, the red end of the one being to the right and that of the other to the left. 
The positions of the lines were measured by bringing the corresponding lines of the 
two spectra into coincidence by means of the heliometer micrometer screw. There is, 
no'doubt, a great resemblance between the modes in which the heUometer has been 
employed by ZoUner and myself, but, after all, there is only a resemblance. The introduc- 
tion of the reversing prism compUcates and alters the character of the instrument, and 
an altogether different end is aimed at. It is true that by taking away from Zollner's 
apparatus the sUt and the refracting prism, and then turning the viewing telescope so 
Anhals or THE Edikbdsqh Obseevatobt. Tol. I. y 
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as to look straight into the collimator, the new form of double image micrometer 
would be arrived at, but there is no indication in Zollner's papers that he ever con- 
templated such a transformation of his ingenious spectroscope. The presence of the 
reversing prism would have the effect of " reversing " one of the imi^es, and it is 
conceivable that this feature might even be turned to advantage. 

The heliometer may be used in connection with a refractor or a reflector. The 
eye-end of the large instrument must be provided with a position circle by which the 
whole heliometer can be turned in position. The choice of a positive or negative 
collimating lens depends mainly on the construction of the large telescope ; generally, 
however, the negative lens will make the instrument more compact and convenient. 
In that case the divided object-glass may even be placed several inches inside the 
principal focus of the large instrument if the range of the focussing arrangement of the 
latter is only sufficiently large ; for the distance between the collimating lens and the 
divided object-glass has no influence on the optical performance of the micrometer, 
the rays of light being here parallel ; to avoid loss of light, however, this interval 
should be as small as possible. It is useful and almost necessary to have spider lines* 
in the focal plane of the heliometer ; they render the focussing of the instrument more 
accurate, and serve to determine the position angle of the objects measured, besides 
offering an easy mode of finding the angular value of the heliometer screw by observing 
the transits of the two images of a pole star. In the Dun Echt instrument two spider 
lines were inserted at right' angles to each other. One of the lines was set parallel to 
the line of motion of the semi-lenses by directing the heliometer to a collimator, and 
turning it in position until the two images of the horizontal wire of the collimator 
remained superposed when the halves of the object-glass were moved forward or 
backward by the micrometer screw. The wire in the heliometer was then set parallel 
to the wire of the collimator and fixed in that position. At the same time the wires 
were brought carefully into the focal plane. The heliometer being now ready for use, 
the Barlow lens was attached to the adapter again, and the instrument mounted on 
the 15-inch refractor. The main focus of the refractor was then altered until a sharp 
image of a star was obtained in the plane of the wires of the heliometer. This adjust- 
ment can, of course, be made by simply sliding the Barlow lens along the axis of the 
telescope, but in our case it was more convenient to move both the lens and the 
heliometer without altering the distance between them. The focussing is important, 
and should be done carefully, as it affects the angular value of the heliometer micro- 
meter screw. 

The relations between the different parts of the instrument are best seen from 
the subjoined formula, which require little explanation. The numerical values 
of the formulie refer to the Dun Echt instrument, and have been rounded off in most 



* If tbe heliometer is bo constructed that a, filar micrometer cao be mounted on it, comparisons 
between the two micrometers can be made under optical conditions aa nearly alike as possible. Such 
an arrangement would also prove useful for other investigations. 
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Let 

= IS^i-Ofi = Diameter of object-glaas of the large inBtrument. 

= 182>>3 = Focal leDgtii „ „ „ 

= 0','»-082C2 = Diameter of coae of light at 1 in. from the focal plane. 

= 0«-0008837 = Linear value of 1" in the focal plane of the large instrument. 

= 0™-02 = Pitch of the filar micrometer screw, or the linear value of one revolution. 

= 22"'6326 = Angular value of one revolution of the filar micrometer screw. . 

= 2hv0 = Diameter of the object-glass of the small heliometer. 

= Effective diameter „ „ „ 

= 25'?-0 = Focal length „ „ „ 

= 0™'03 = Pitch of the micrometer screw of the heliometer. 

= 165"-0 = Angular value of one revolution of the heliometer micrometer screw, 

= 6"6002 = Angular value of one revolution of the heliometer micrometer screw, the heliometer 

being used as a double image micrometer. 
= 3300" ^ Greatest distance which can be measured hf the heliometer. 
= Greatest distance which can be measured by the heliomet«r, used as a double image 

micrometer. 
= Magnifying power of an eye-piece on the large instrument. 

= Magnifying power of the same eye-piece on the heliometer 

= Magnifying power of the same eye-piece on the heliometer, used as a double image micto- 

meter, 
= 0')>'70 = Effective diameter of the collimating lens (Barlow lens). 
=: 7™-18 = Focal length „ „ „ 

= 25'4r := Magnifying power „ „ „ 

= 2062648 = Length of radius expressed in seconds of arc. 

Then we have 



N 1" 

>"7 " 


182»..3 

N = = Oin. 0008837 
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L l^^ 
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I82v^3 , 


0'>-02 22"-6326 


/ P 
- =- or 
p » 


26i». p 


0^^02 165"016 



The Imear value of the micrometer screw of the filar micrometer being practically 
the same as that of the heliometer micrometer screw, 0'02 inch, the magnifying power 
of any eye-piece will be inversely proportional to the screw value of the instrument on 
which it is used. 
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The magnifying power of an eye-piece applied to the double image micrometer is 
therefore nearly three and a half times as great as when used on the filar micrometer. 

m' 3-48185 ir F to 

mm, = m', or mi = — = = 25-386 = - : w" = — 

m 0-13716 Jf /,' m, 

F 182-3 

/i = — = TT^rz — 7w»-l8 = the focal length of the collimatina lens, which is in this case 

negative. /,£ = 0^59 is therefore the diameter of the cone of light at the 
collimating lens. 

The range of the divided object-glass being only 20 revolutions, not more than 
3300" or 55' can be measured with it when used as a heliometer. 

We therefore have 

a = 3300" and aJV = 2'»-92 

«> = -■= 130" and ^Jf = Oin-115 

s'N is the linear distance in the focal plane of the 15-inch between the images of two 
stars 130" apart. 

This quantity ^N afiects the effective diameters of the Barlow lens and the divided 
lens, and the expression for the former will be 



while the effective diameter of the divided lens, which may be assumed to be situated 
in the focal plane of the large instrument,* takes the form 

d, = d, + ~8'N + 20p= lv^22 

^^ 9 
«h A 

where g is the distance between the collimating lens and the divided lens ; in our case 
ff = /i ; ^13 the distance of the centre of the cylinder of Ught from the centre of the 
corresponding semi-lens. 

For a positive collimating lens the formulae are different. In that case the 
expression for the effective diameter of the collimating lens will be 

«'^■ D + sN+e'If 

d,==f,Z + t'N+ = , 

wi, mi 

• It will be seen further on that it is desirable to have the heliometer lens ai cIo» as possible to the 
Barlow lens, but in most cases it will be difficult to find riwm for it within the focal plane of the 
chief instrument. 
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while the effective diameter of the divided leas becomes 

s'2f g 
d, 5=/,i- «'iV +-s'2f+20p=/iL-\-2b. ' 

In treating of this case the interval g between the lenses will be assumed to be 
two inches. In these formulae the thickness of the lenses has been neglected. 

It is easily seen that the optical conditions are far more favourable if a positive 
collimating lens is employed ; the light then falls nearly centrally on the divided lens, 
2 b being a small quantity, and practically no light is lost. With a negative collimat- 
ing lens, as will be shown, the loss of light becomes great if the distance between the 
objects measured is considerable. 

It will be found that the positive collimating lens renders the instrument rather 
long for most refractors. In the case of reflectors, however, it is easy to give a 
compact and convenient form to the double image micrometer by simply placing the 
ordinary flat or a smaller one near the principal focus, the collimating lens being fixed 
in a fresh hole in the side of the tube nearer the mouth. The heliometer would then 
be the only protruding part at the side of the tube. 

The case where a negative collimating lens is used requires further consideration. 

Generally the quantities d, /, and s are known, and it is desirable to select a 
collimating lens which will give the greatest value of a' without sacrificing much light, 
or, in other words, which will allow the instrument to measure the greatest distance 
practicable. 

In the Dun Echt heliometer the diameter of the object-glass d is about two inches, 
and the instrument will measure the greatest distance without loss of light in 
combination with a negative collimating lens, for which 

D-\-s,N + 8Nglf^~^N 20-6671 

m, = — = = 12-917. 

d - 20p 1-6 

The focal length of this lens will be/i = 14*'-111. 

If /, is larger than 14^111, some loss of light will occur for distances exceeding 
a certain distance <r, which is defined by the condition that the eflective diameter of 
the divided lens corresponding to this distance equals the real diameter of the lens ; 
but in this case also there is, of course, no loss of light for smaller distances. As long 
as the loss of light is not very considerable, the observations are .not likely to suffer 
much from this cause, unless the objects are very faint. The advantage, however, of 
being able to measure considerable distances is so obvious that for general use the 
preference will always be given to a large lens. For some purposes, especially the 
measurement of double stars, a smaller collimating lens is desirable ; the micrometer 
screw is then more sensitive, and high magnifying powers are obtained with 
comparatively flat lenses. By adapting the ordinary micrometer eye-pieces to the 
heliometer a greater number of them is at once available for the heliometer, and a 
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direct comparison of their magnifying powers on either instrument is possible, which 
has the further advantage of affording a check on the detennination of other instru- 
mental constants. 

For the selection of a larger collimating lens it is necessary to know (t, the distance 
at which the loss of light begins, and X, the amount of light lost in measuring s*, the 
greatest distance measurable with that combination. 

The value of <r is easily found from the following formulse : — 



To find X we put 

d f,L g eN 

-=r„ - — = r, while20p + s'A' + -*' A^ = 2 6. 

2 ° 2 A "^ 

If now a plane is passed through the semi-lenses at right angles to the axis of the 
instrument, the position of the point where the cylinder of light falling on the lens 
intersects the rim of the semi-lens may be expressed by rectangular co-ordinates passing 
through the centre of the semi-lens. Let the axis of x be in the plane of separation 
of the semi-lenses ; we shall then have 



A sufficiently accurate value of X may more simply be obtained graphically. 

For the Dun Echt instrument several collimating lenses were computed, for 
which the values of the diflFerent quantities are given in the subjoined Table, showing 
the gradual increase of a' and X and the decrease of m' and a for an increasing/j. The 
quantity d, in this Table is greater than the real diameter, and indicates how large the 
diameter of the divided lens would have to be to prevent any loss of light taking place 
in measuring the distance between two objects s' seconds apart. 
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/, 


i!.>in 


I6.-..0 


161*0 


17.>i-0 


18-*-0 


19».0 


20-^^0 


21v^0 


22™.0 


23.>0 


24'»-0 


m, 


12-917 


12-162 


11-392 


10-722 


10-127 


9-594 


9-114 


8-680 


8-285 


7-925 


7-695 


m' 


1-772M 


1-667M 


1-662M 


1-471M 


1-389U 


1-316M 


1-260M 


1-190M 


1'136U 


1-087M 


1-042M 


If 


266 "-6 


271"-6 


289--7 


307"-8 


325"-9 


344"-0 


3C2"-1 


380--2 


398"-3 


416"-4 


434"-5 


tx 


0™-2268 


Om^2400 


0f!^2660 


0.?-2720 


Otn.2880 


Om-3040 


0«.3200 


Oin.3360 


Oin-3520 


0««-3680 


0«-3840 


/■i 


1-1669 


1-2393 


1-3219 


1-4046 


1-4872 


1-6696 


1-6524 


1-7360 


1-8177 


1-9003 


1-9829 


<ii 


1-3742 


1-4696 


1-6556 


1-6612 


1-7468 


1-8421 


1-9373 


2-0324 


2-1272 


2-2219 


2-3164 


d. 


2-0000 


2-0996 


2-2116 


2-3232 


2-4348 


2-6461 


2-6673 


2-7684 


2-8792 


2-9899 


3-1004 


2b 


0-8341 


0-8603 


0-6896 


09I87 


0-9476 


0-9763 


1-0O49 


1-0334 


1-0616 


1-0896 


1-1176 


" 


266"-5 


240"-l 


220"-8 


199--6 


176"-4 


151"-6 


126"-3 


97"-5 


68"-4 


38"-l 


6'-6 


\ 


0-000 


0-021 


0-068 


0-098 


0-139 


0-179 


0216 


0-262 


0-286 


0-318 


0-347 


I 


0?00 


inm 


0^06 


0?.ll 


IVlt 


0-21 


0»26 


0?32 


0?37 


0^2 


Of46 



The quantity I denotes the loss of light expressed in stellar magnitudes, and has 
been introduced to give a better idea of the eflfect of X on the apparent brightness 
of a star. 

The Table shows that even with a collimating lens of 24 in. focal length the 
instrument cannot measure a greater distance than 434 seconds. At the same time, the 
increase in the magnifying power of an eye-piece is by this combination practically 
reduced to zero ; the loss of light, however, although beginning at very small distances, 
is not serious. The employment of a larger collimating lens not being advisable, it 
would seem as if the greatest distance measurable with a heliometer of 2 ins. aperture, 
used as a double image micrometer on the 15-inch refractor, were only 434 seconds, and 
this is really the case for the instrument as it is at present constructed. There is, 
however, no necessity for limiting the range of the heliometer to 20 revolutions or. 
55 minutes. A heliometer intended to be used as a double image micrometer ought 
to be so constructed that it will measure two degrees. This condition would be nearly 
fulfilled by making the range of the Dun Echt heliometer 40 revolutions or 110 
minutes. To see how this alteration affects the different quantities, the computation 
was repeated for several collimating lenses. The only alteration in the formulee 
consists in replacing 20 p by 40 p, remembering at the same time that the value of s 
is now 6600 seconds. In the subjoined Table a quantity Xu has been added, indicating 
the loss of light taking place in measuring the distance s*, given in the same column 
in combination with a collimating lens of 15 in. focal length. The quantities I and l^ 
are the equivalents of X and X,( expressed in stellar magnitudes. 

For the sake of comparison two positive collimating lenses were also computed ; 
the quantities found for them are given in the last two colunms. It will be noticed 
there that, although the cylinder of light produced by the lens of 24'527 in. focal length 
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is already greater than the divided lens, the loss of light is only nominal. If it is 
intended, therefore, to measure distances exceeding six minutes (the limit will be 
diflferent for other instruments), better results may be expected from a double image 
micrometer with a positive collimating lens. In fact, this form of the micrometer is 
always ■ preferable where the considerable length of the instrument is no bar to 
its employment. 

. CoLLiUATiMo Lenses and QnAxriTiEa Depehdino on thbh. 
NsoATivE Lenses. 
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gin-o 


lO'^O 


llinO 
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13'»0 


14in-0 


15i»-0 


TOl 


22051 


20253 


18-228 


16-571 


15-190 


14021 


13-020 


12-152 


«• 


3024M 


2-778M 


2'500M 


2-273M 


2-083M 


1 -923*1 


1-786M 


1-667M 


«■ 


299" -3 


325"-9 


362" 1 


398"-3 


434" -5 


470" -8 


507- "0 


543"-2 


s-JV 


0'«-2645 


0««.2880 


0'»3200 


0v'-3520 


0*»-3840 


Of^4160 


Ofn.448rt 


0».4800 


/.£ 


0-6830 


0-7436 


0-8262 


0-9088 


09914 


10741 


1-1567 


1-2393 


d^ 


0-9355 


1-0174 


11287 


1-2396 


1-3502 


1-4804 


1-5702 


1-6798 


d. 


2-0000 


2-1054 


2-2487 


2-3916 


2-5342 


2-6764 


2-6182 


2-9698 


26 


1-3170 


1-3618 


1-4225 


1-4828 


15438 


1-6023 


1-6616 


1-7206 


^ 


299"-3 


300' -7 


298" -8 


293' -1 


284"1 


272 "-0 


267 "-3 


240"-2 


A. 


0000 


0-038 


0-115 


0192 


0-262 


0-324 


0-379 


0-426 


^1= 


0-051 


0-086 


0-137 


0193 


0-251 


0-310 


0-369 


0-426 


I 


OmOO 


0?04 


Om]3 


0?'23 


OT-aa 


0>n42 


0?52 


0!»60 


h. 


0-06 


0-10 


0-16 


0-23 


0-31 


0-40 


050 


0-60 



Negative Lensbs. 
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16''n.0 


17in.O 
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19^0 


20in.O 


20.»-0 


24™-527 


m, 


11-392 


10-722 


10-127 


9-594 


9-114 


9-114 


7-432 


m' 


1-662M 


1-471M 


1-389M 


1-316M 


1-250M 


1-260M 


1019M 


«" 


679"-4 


6I5"-8 


651 "-8 


688"-0 


724"-2 


724"-2 


888"-2 


fS 


Om-6130 


0<?-6440 


0»-S760 


Oi»6080 


O'n.6400 


Om-6400 


0»-7849 


/,t 


1-3219 


1-4046 


1-4872 


1-5698 


1-6524 


1-6624 


2-0266 


d, 


1-7890 


1-8978 


20062 


2-1144 


2-2222 


2-3627 


2-9170 


d. 


3-loiq 


3-2418 


3-3822 


3-5224 


3-6622 


1-8062 


2-0000 


ih 


1-7791 


1-8372 


18950 


1-9526 


2-0098 


0-1538 


-0-0265 


IT 


220"-8 


199"-5 


176--4 


151"-6 


126"-3 






X 


0-469 


0-505 


0-538 


0567 


0693 


0-000 


0-026 
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0«69 


0^76 


0«84 


0?-91 


0?.98 


0?KI0 


0<nO3 
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With the lens (15) — where the figure indicates the focal leng;th of the lens — more 
than two-fifths of the light is lost in measuring a distance of 543 seconds, yet the 
efieet on the images of the stars is only a reduction of the apparent brightness by six- 
tenths of a magnitude. There is, however, reason to believe that a further increase in 
the focal length of the collimating lens would afiect the definition of the images 
of objects more than 540 seconds apart in such a way as to impair the accuracy of the 
measures. A collimating lens of 15 ins. focal length is therefore to be considered as the 
largest lens that may be used with advantage in connection with the Dun Echt 
refractor and heliometer, assuming the range of the latter to be increased to 40 
revolutions. In using such a lens instead of the Barlow lens the sensitiveness of the 
micrometer screw and the magnifying power of the eye-pieces are much reduced, bat 
after all they are still greater than they would be if the same micrometer screw and 
eye-pieces were used in connection with an ordinary filar micrometer. The readings of 
the micrometer screw, therefore, determine the relative position of the semi-lenses with 
abundant accuracy, and X,5-X, the difference in the loss of light, compared with that 
taking place for smaller lenses, is so insignificant that it would hardly be noticed. 
Such an apparatus would give a high degree of accuracy in measuring any distance not 
exceeding 9 minutes. If it is intended, however, to restrict the measures to moderate 
distances a smaller eoUunating lens would be more advantageous. 

For negative collimating lenses it has been shown that s^, the greatest distance 
measurable, cannot be increased beyond a certain limit by increasing/i, the focal length 
of the colliraating lens. But there are other quantities affecting s", and we shall now 
examine their separate effects. Starting from the equation 

g' = — and making the substitutions 

P P ^ 1 . 

« '= 40 ui w = — w», = -, we obtam 

/ /; 



f.F 



40 -p is the distance through which the seEoi-lenses can be moved, and shall be called t 
to make the expression quite general. An increase of t would also increase s'. Figure 
2, however, shows that the general conditions would become very unfevourable if ( 
were greater than 0'44 d. As a limiting value of * we therefore adopt t = 044 d. 
We see further that the focal length / of the divided lens should be made as short 
as is compatible with the proper optical performance of the same ; while F in the 
denominator indicates that the heliometer will measure a greater distance in combina- 
tion with a small instrument than with a large one. A slight transformation of the 
formula makes this more obvious still. Putting qd = JiL, where q is an abstract 
number and /, L the diameter of the cylinder of light falling on the divided lens 
we obtain 

Annalb of thb Edinburgh Obsesvatort. Yol. I. w 
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0-44 d.q .d.p 

s' = , or 

/.F.L 
^ _ 0-44 d d 

The quantity - is practically a constant ; s' depends therefore mainly on the ratio 

between the diameters of the divided lens and the large lens, and on the factor g', 
which determines the coUimating lens. 

If we wish to know the diameter of the divided lens that will render the instrument 
capable of measuring a certain distance, say 12 minutes, it is only necessary to insert 

in the formula for s^ suitable values of - and a. Putting, for instance, - = — and 
/ ^ °' '/ 12-5 

q = 0'6, ^ being 720", we get the approximate value 



If the instrument is intended to measure only 480 seconds, we shall have 



In the case of a positive collimating lens we put q = I ; the respective vidues of 
d ,11 
- are then — and — -. 
D 10 15 

The course taken by the light in passing through the different lenses is shown in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3. The dimensions in these figures are greatly out of proportion. 
Figure 1 represents a section through the axis of the telescope and micrometer. The 
plane of section passes also through the two stars, the images of which are brought into 
coincidence at /. O is the object-glass of the large instrument, Cthe collimating lens, 
and H the two semi-lenses of the heliometer. The rays passing through the left semi- 
lens are represented by dotted lines, while the rays forming the two outstanding 
images are omitted to avoid complicating the figure. The distance of the stars has 
been selected equal <r ; the outermost rays therefore fall on the edge of the semi-lenses, 
but none are lost. It may be remarked that in the Dun Echt instrument the two 
semi-lenses move at the same time in opposite directions. They are therefore always 
placed symmetrically to the axis. No lateral motion can be given to the eye-piece ; it 
is fixed in the axis. 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate the difference in the path of the rays forming the 
image in the axis of the instrument at /, according as a negative or a positive collimat- 
ing lens is used. The diagrams show also how the semi-lenses must be situated in 
either case, the line m / connecting the centre of the semi-lens with the image / being 
parallel to c « i, the direction of the rays between the collimating lens and the helio- 
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Fig. 2. 
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meter. The conditions are so chosen that the images of the two objects measured 
would be formed in the focal plane of the object-glass O at € and e', two points 
situated at equal distances from the central axis. The construction, however, is 
given only for one of the images. 

The figures illustrate at the same time the geometrical significance of several of 
the expressions used in the formulae. For instance : — 

oe = F ((■ = s' N hm = hk + kl + tm = ^d, 

ce=f, «&=i/,L im = b 

II =/ ac and we = idi I m = 20 p 
cl = g 

Figure 4 shows how the light falls on the semi-lenses in the special case when in 
combination with lens (15) the images of two stars, 543 seconds apart, are brought into 
coincidence. The portions of the semi-cylinders of light falling beyond the semi-lenses are 
represented by dotted lines, and evidently amount to more than one-third of the light 
available for each semi-lens ; in fact, the value of X may be obtained approximately 
from such a figure. To avoid confusion the semi-cylinders of light producing the two 
outstanding images are also omitted in this figure. 

For obvious reasons there should be no friction between the two semi-lensea of the 
heliometer. A small interval must therefore always be left between them. Through 
this interval parallel rays, coming from the collimating lens, fall directly on the eye- 
piecej and produce the appearance of a bright streak passing through the centre of the 
field. Generally this streak is not troublesome ; it indicates rather in a convenient way 
the position of the semi-lenses and the centre of the field ; sometimes, however, the 
measures can be better made without it. In that case a diaphragm with two apertures, 
sufficiently large to admit all the rays from the two stars, is placed in front of the semi- 
lenses, the bar between the two apertures then covers the inter\'al between the two 
lenses. If the objects to be measured are faint, the diaphragm has the further 
advantage of making the field darker by covering parts of the semi-lenses which do not 
receive direct rays from the two objects. Figure 5 represents such a diaphragm to be 
used in connection with the Barlow lens. To reduce the light of a very bright object 
one of the apertures in the diaphragm may be covered with gauze. The diflFerence in 
brightness between the images of two objects of unequal brightness may also be lessened 
by allowing more light to fall on the semi-lens producing the &inter image. This can 
be easily effected by mounting the heliometer on a slide, by which it can be moved side- 
wise at right angles to the line of motion of the semi-lenses ; the collimating lens, being 
mounted on the frame of the slide, remains in the axis of the large instrument while 
the heliometer is moved out of it. The cylinders of light felling on the semi-lenses are 
now unevenly divided ; the one semi-lens receives more than one-half of the cylinder of 
light, and the other just as much less. This method of equalising the apparent 
images is more effective if the collimating lens is small. The heliometer being moved 
in such a manner that its axis remains parallel to the axis of the large instrument, no 
displacement of the images in the field of view is produced by the transverse movement. 
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Compared with Airy'a double image micrometer, the Astrometer, as the new 
instrument may be called, has several advantages besides those already referred to. 
By changing the eye-piece the magnifying power of the astrometer can be altered at 
any moment withont interfering with the value of the micrometer screw or any of 
the adjustments. A change of the magnifying power in Airy's double image micro- 
meter, however, is a serious matter ; it simply alters everything ; it alters the value 
of the micrometer screw, the focussing of the instrument, and generally also the 
zero correction of the position circle. The pencil of light foiling on the divided 
lens of Airy's micrometer is very small, especially if the high powers are used ; a 
large proportion of the light must therefore fell on the interval between the two 
semi-lenses if they are separated by a few hundredths of an inch.* A similar 
interval would cause only a very small loss of light in the astrometer, as is evident 
from Figure 4. Generally, therefore, the loss of light will be much greater in Airy's 
double image micrometer than in the astrometer, except perhaps for lai^e distances. 

The definition of the images depends mainly on the construction of the object- 

* At Dun Bcht is on Airy's double image micrometer made by 9imms. It is supplied with five 
Unses, for ea4:h of which the magnifying power of the instrument when mounted on the 6-inch Simms 
refractor was determined. The dtametere of the pencils of light nt the divided lens were measured with 
Bameden's dynamometer, and the interval between the halves of the divided lens waa determined in the 
same way and found to be 0>^-00610. From these quantities the loss of light produced by the interval 
between the halves of the divided lens is readily obtained. Let ' 

2 r = diameter of pencil at the divided lens. 

2 i = interval between the halves of the divided lens and sin B = —, then we have 



Loss of light : 



. CM tf . «in ff 



The numerical values of these quantities appear in the subjoined Table. Mr- Simms has succeedeil 
in making the interval between the semi-lenses very small. To show, however, what the loss of light 
would have been had the interval been greater, two columns have beea added giving the loss of light for 
an interval of OviOl and CK'i.02 respectively, the total amount of light at the divided lens being taken as 
unity. 



Lens. 


Magnifying 
Power. 


Diameter of 

Pencil at 
Divided Lens. 


3 i = O'>0051 


Loss of Light. 




2 t = 0'>01 


2 i = 0'«02 


1 


60-6 


O-"- 13805 


■047 


■092 


■184 ■ 


2 


98-2 


0-08518 


■076 


■149 


■296 


3 


134-9 


006201 


•105 


■204 


■403 


4 


191-5 


004370 


■148 


■292 


■562 


5 


289-4 


0-02892 


■223 


■431 


■804 
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glass or mirror of the principal instrument, and' a feir idea of what the images in 
an astrometer would be like may be obtained by covering one-half of the object- 
glass or mirror with cardboard ; a diaphragm corresponding to the illuminated part 
of the semi-lens in Figui-e 4 may also be tried. The elongation of the images being 
at right angles to the line of motion of the lenses does not affect the measures. 

So far a small number of observations only have been made with the astro- 
meter, owing to a combination of several unfavourable circumstances. The instru- 
ment was only ready for use three months before I left Dun Echt to take charge 
of the late Mr. "Wlgglesworth's new Observatory at Scarborough. The weather was 
very unfavourable during these three months, the sky being generally overcast. 
The short time at my disposal, I soon recognised, left me no choice but to take 
observations whether the definition was good or bad, if the night was only clear and 
the instrument free. Some observations were made on nights when the definition was 
so bad that nobody would have attempted to make similar observations with a filar 
micrometer, yet the results do not differ very much from those obtained under more 
favourable circumstances. Some nights, besides, were lost in consequence of some 
alterations of the refractor connected with the large spectroscope, which Messrs, T. 
Cooke & Sons at York were then constructing. No observations have been made with 
the astrometer since my departure from Dun Echt. 

The observations were made in this way. The instrument was first directed to a 
bright star, and carefully focussed before .setting it on the object to be measured. 
The semi-lenses were next brought into coincidence, so as to form a single lens, and 
the astrometer set in position by bringing the two objects to be measured on the 
position wire. The high magnifying power, combined with the flat field of view 
allow of doing this with a relatively high degree of precision. The usual bright 
field illumination is agreeably toned down by the intervention of the coUimating 
and divided lenses. A complete measure of distance consisted generally of eight 
settings, four being made in one position of the lenses and four with the lenses 
crossed, thus eliminating the zero correction. The difference between the readings 
in the two positions of the lenses gives the fourfold, the double, or the single dis- 
tance between the objects, according to the mode of observation adopted. If a and 
b are the two images produced by the semi-lens I., and a', b' those formed by the 
semi-lens II., the respective arrangement of the images in the three cases will be as 
follows : — 



1st Observtition, 
2Dd Observation, 


Fourfold Dietance. 


Double Distance. 


Single Distance. 


a b a' b- 

o • o • 

a- b' a b 

o • o • 


abb' 
O 

o' 6' b 

O © • 

a 


a a' b b' 
O O • • 

a- a b' b 

O O • ' 
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The method of the fourfold distance is the beat for close double stars. Each setting 
depends on two estimations ; h must be half-way between the equally bright images 
a and a', and a' must be half-way between the equally bright images h and h' ; a 
bias in comparing an interval to the right with one to the left is thus, in a great 
measure, eliminated, and the resulting distance is only affected by half the error made 
in setting. For large distances and for the determination of the diameter of a disk, the 
second method is best adapted. The coincidence of n' and h can be effected by placing 
h first to the right and then the same distJince to the left of a', or h may be placed 
below a' by a slight motion in position ; by another motion in position it is then moved 
across a' until it appears above it ; in that way h describes a small arc of a circle of 
whicb h' is the centre, and by noticing the phices of ingre.s.s and egress of the fainter 
star it is easy to see whether the tratisit is central or not. 

The setting may also be controlled by noticing whether the line a! b is at right 
angles to a 6' or not. This is a good test, especially if the distance between the stars 
a and 6 is small, h and U being the two images of the same star, the distance between 
them is not altered while the iustrnment is turned round in position, h therefore 





describes a circle round h', if the latter image is considered as fixed. At the same time 
a describes a circle round a! as a centre. If the setting in distance is correct, the circle 
in which h moves must pass through the centre of a', and the cii-cle in which a' moves 
round a, if a is considered as stationary, must pass through the centre of h. h and n' 
are therefore at the same time situated on two circles, of which h' and a are the centres. 
The tine a' h is therefore always normal to a h', if the setting in distance be but right, 
no matter how the instrument may be turned in position. In the special ca.se where 
the instrument is turned 90° from the position at which a, a', h, and h' ai-e in line, the 
parallelogram formed by the four images is converted into a perfect square. If the 
setting in distance is not correct, a' h can never be normal to a h', the deviation from 
the perpendicular being the greater the closer h is brought to a'. 

The last metliod, in which the distance between the two stars a and h is bisected 
by a', is not a good one, although recommended by Chauvenet in his " Spherical and 
Practical Astronomy." The arrangement is not so .symmetrical as in observing four- 
fold distances, and the result is vitiated by double the error of setting. The setting 
must therefore be four times as accurate to obtain results of the same degree of 
precision as those which the method of observing fourfold distances affords. But there 
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is no reason why the settings should be better in this ease, the smaller distance 
between the images being connterbalaneed by the unsymmetrical arrangement, for a' 
must be placed in the centre between the two unequal stars a and h. 

With a double image micrometer or with a heliometer the position angle of a 
double star is generally detennined by bringing the four images into line. Such a 
setting, however, is likely to be influenced by the images being elongated in a direction 
at right angles to the line of section * To eliminate an error due to this cause, the 
lenses are crossed and the setting is repeated. The images being now interchanged, the 
error acts in the opposite direction ; the mean of the two settings, therefore, gives a 
correct result. 

If field or bright wire illumination is available, the position angle may also be 
determined by means of the wires as in a filar micrometer. To that end the optical 
centres of the semi-lenses are brought into coincidence ; the superposed images being 
now quite round and well defined, no error can arise from the form of the two images. 

Experience has shown that in both kinds of settings the eye of the observer 
tolerates errors up to a certain limit €, which varies for difierent observers and 
instrumeats, and may be considered as inversely proportional to the apparent distance 
A of the stars. At any rate, for our present purpose it will be near enough to consider 
the product e A as a constant, or e A = f' A' = e" A" = . . . , c, e', e", ... being the greatest 
apparent angular deviations from the correct position which the eye will pass without 
being offended, if the apparent distances between the components are respectively 
A, A', A", .... In the expression — 

c A = constant 
a reduction of « means an increase of A, and in reality a lessening of e has hitherto 
always been effected by increa.sing the apparent distance A. This may be done in 
several ways. The most effectual way of doing it is by using a large instrument, which 
separates the stars wider and better. Practically, however, it is more important to 
know how to accomplish it best with the special instrument at one's disposal. An eye- 
piece of high magnifying power increases the apparent distance i in the simplest 
manner. The very good results, however, obtained by the Rev. W. R. Dawes, who 
doubled the power of his eye-pieces by inserting a Barlow lensf in the cone of light, 
seem to indicate that it is preferable to secure high magnifying powers by employing a 
Barlow lens. The effect of such a lens is the same as if the focal length of the object- 
glass w^ere increased. In a modified manner all the advantages of the Barlow lens are 
found in the new double image micrometer. The instrument has besides the advantage 
of bearing high magnifying powers well even when the images are dancing, but other- 
wise well defined. It occupies, therefore, a favourable position as far as the lessening 
of e through the employment of a high magnifying power is concerned. 

It is, however, conceivable that, apart from the greater or smaller skill and 
sensitiveness of perception of the observer, the size of e may be reduced by some 

• It may be mentioned that Dr. H. SchrSder has constructed object-glasseR where the images 
produced by one half of the lens are practically achromatic. 

t Memoirs R. Ast. S., vols. xxxv. and xix. 
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mechanical contrivance which renders the error in the setting of position more 
conspicuous and consequently offensive to the eye. In that case « a ceases to be a 
constant ; we must now write p e ^ = constant, where the factor p indicates the 
degree of sensitiveness with which the instrument renders a deviation from the correct 
position angle conspicuous, ^, whose influence on e is known, being now regarded as 
constant. The problem of lessening e without altering at the same time the apparent 
distance A has, as far as I am aware, never been discussed before, because this cannot 
be accomplished with the oi-dinary appliances hitherto in use, the heliometer excepted, 
and even for the heliometer the solution of the problem will always remain a theoretical 
one, the technical difficulties being too great. The smaller dimensions of the new 
double image micrometer, however, render a practical solution quite feasible. The object 
in view, namely, is accomplished by placing, as ZoUner did, a reversing prism in front 
of one of the semi-lenses. We will call this semi-lens the prism-lens and the other the 
free lens. Let the images of a double star, produced by the free lens, be a and b, and 
those produced by the prism-lens a' and b', and let us see what happens, if the 
instrument is now turned in position. We will first consider the images a' and 6' of 
the prism-lens. In optics it is shown that the images seen through a reversing prism 
turn in the same direction through the angle 2 a, while the reversing prism is turned 
through a. The images a' and h\ therefore, turn in position twice as fcist as the 
instrument ; if the position circle indicates that the instrument has turned 1°, then the 
images a' and b' have altered their apparent position 2°. ITie apparent position of the 
images a and h of the free lens, on the other hand, is not affected at all by the turning 
in position of the instrument. Assuming now the setting in position to be perfectly 
right, so that a, b, a', and b' are in line. The result of turning the instrument then 
through the angle « will be an alteration of 2 e in the apparent position angle of a' b' 
with regard to a b. This angle 2 e will now be highly oflensive to the eye, if « is the 
greatest deviation from the correct position which the eye would tolerate, in case the 
reversing prism were removed. Without experiments it is impossible to say how much 
* would have to be lessened to become insensible, the cases not being strictly analogous : 
probably a reduction to less than one-half would be required, or ^ > 2. The following 
corresponding illustrations of the positions of the images vnthout and with a reversing 
prism will perhaps render the matter clearer. 

Position of Images. 









With Reversmg Prism. 


1. 


• I •■ I 


1. 


• ; i' ? 


2. 


• 


2. 


• 
• I '"■ " 


3. 


• 

a 6' 


3. 


• '■ '■■ ? 
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Let c be a point in a & produced to the right and at an in6nite distance from a, 
then the following angles will have the same value, provided the deviation from the zero 
position is in both cases the same, the distance between the images being immaterial : — 

WlTHODT ReVERSINQ PbIBK. VfTTB ReTEBSIIIO PrIBM. 

Angle a' a c = angle b' b c = angle a' a e = angle b' b c. 

So far the two cases agree ; the difference between them is in the size of the angle 
a' h' c: without a reversing prism it is 180°, or a' h' parallel to a 6 ; while with a 
reversing prism the angle a' 6' c is = 2 x angle a' a c. 

The construction of the images, as they would appear if a reversing prism were 
used, is very simple, a and h, which do not alter their position angle, may be 
considered aa fixed. As zero-position of the instrument we take that where the four 
images are in line. The rotation of the micrometer from this position is then indicated 
by the angle 6' h c. We, therefore, draw through h a line forming the requisite angle 
with a 6 c, 6' is then a point on this line, the distance fr^m h being arbitrary. We now 
assume a looking-glass to be placed half-way between h and h' and normal to that line, 
the image of a in the looking-glass determines then the place of a'. Or we may draw 
a line through a parallel to 6 6', a' is then a point on this line at the same distance 
from 6' as & is from a. 

From the fact of angle a' b' c being twice as great as angle a' a c, it is evident that 
the introduction of a reversing prism in front of one of the semi-lenses would render 
the instrument very eflficieut for obtaining accurate position angles, but it has the great 
disadvantage of making it at the same time absolutely unreliable for observing distances 
— the reason being simply this ; the image produced by the prism-lens is essentially a 
looking-glass image ; if the position of the instrument is now altered in a direction at 
right angles to the base of the reversing prism, for instance, by the slow-motion handle, 
then this looking-glass image must move in the field of view in a direction opposite to 
that pursued by the image produced by the free lens. The least disturbance of the 
telescope, therefore, produces a displacement of the two images with regard to each 
other of double the amount, while the position angle remains unafifected. Under such 
circumstances accurate measurement of distances is almost impossible. In ZoUncr's 
spectroscope this defect is not so obvious, but it exists ; the least flexure in the spectro- 
scope affects the measures by double its amount. 

Should anybody be inclined to try the reversing prism for measuring position 
angles, I would advise the simplification of the apparatus by doing away with the 
divided object-glass. A reversing prism placed in front of one half of an ordinary 
object-glass would answer perfectly, the arrangement being otherwise the same as that 
of the new doable image micrometer. A filar micrometer added at the eye-end for 
measuring the distances of the double stars would complete the instrument. The 
necessary crossing of the images is then effected by the slow-motion handles or more 
simply by the slipping-piece, if the instrument is mounted on such a convenient 
contrivance, 

Anmau of the GoniBURaH Obsebvatoet. Vol. I. x 
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The reversing prism may also be found useful for other purposes. In photographing 
celestial objects, for instance, the going of the driving clock must be controlled. This 
is done by keeping the image of a conspicuous star on the point of intersection of two 
spider lines (or in a tiny square) in a telescope mounted alongside of the photographic 
telescope. To that end the wires or the field must be illuminated. Artificial illumina- 
tion, however, is, under such circumstances, always objectionable, and should be avoided 
as much as possible. A reversing prism of moderate size placed in front of the object- 
glass of the controlling telescope would produce a second fainter image of the guiding 
star. If the position of the priam is adjustable, the two images may be brought into 
coincidence in any part of the field. With the base of the prism normal to the daily 
motion any irregularity in the going of the driving clock will at once be indicated by a 
separation of the superposed images. The separation being twice as large as the 
displacement of the main image with regard to the cross wires would appear, it cannot 
fail to be noticed more readily in the dark field, and the position of the faint image 
with regard to the bright one leaves no doubt in which direction the adjustment of the 
instrument has to be made, but it afibrds no check upon a change in the declination, 
unless another prism is placed before the object-glass at right angles to the first one. 

The reversing prism having been mentioned several times, a few remarks about 
the same are perhaps not out of place. The glass should of course be perfectly clear, 
transparent, and weather-proof, and although the prism is not intended to produce 
spectra, the refractive power of the glass is by no means immaterial, the conditions 
being more favourable if the index of refraction of the glass is as large as possible. 
Generally the prism is made in the form of a right-angled prism, the angles at the base 
being 45°. In that case the base-half of the prism only transmits light, while the other 
half, with the right angle at the apex, is absolutely useless, and might just as well be 
removed. A prism, however, in which the angles at the base are about 35° transmits 
light nearly up to the apex, if the index of refraction of the glass is high, while the 
additional loss of light on account of the angle of incidence being 10° greater is only small. 

The most favourable prism generally will be the prism occupying the smallest 
space, provided the eflfective, light-transmitting height of the prisms is the same. This 
condition is fulfilled by the prism having the shortest base ; the angle at the base, 
however, should not be smaller than, say, 32°, otherwise the loss of light by reflection 
becomes serious. Such a prism does not necessarily transmit light up to the apex. The 
size of the prism depends on the size of the object-glass. The efiective light- 
transmitting height of the reversing prism, namely, must be the same as the diameter 
of the object-glass in front of which the prism is to be mounted. The length of the 
base is found from the formula — 

X effective height of prism. 



D<^cos(<^H.r) 



where ^ is the angle at the base of the prism, and sin r = —^ — , n being the index of 
refraction of the glass. The maximum of the relation sin <f> cos (^ -t- r) / cos r is = 
0-2569 for n = 1-5 and <p = 32°, and = 0'2659 for n = 155 and i> = 32° 40'. 
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If a prism transmitting light up to the apex is wanted, the condition is expressed 
by the formula — 



The head of the heliometer micrometer screw is divided into 500 parts; the 
angular value of one revolution (1 "**■ = 6"'5002) was determined by a few transits of 
the two images of Polaris, but no investigation has been made of the irregularities of 
the screw. It is, however, not likely that a fuller investigation of the screw will much 
alter the preliminary results now given. 



Observations with the Astrometer. 

In making the observations we were confronted with the ■ inconvenience that, 
owing to the length of the heliometer, the observer could not reach the tangent screw 
of the position circle while looking into the eye-piece ; and no simple way was found 
of overcoming that difficulty without calling in the assistance of an instrument-maker, 
which would have caused a considerable delay. Under these circumstances it was 
considered best not to attempt a determination of position angles, but to restrict the 
observations to measuring distances, a proceeding justified by the consideration that the 
main interest in the astrometer attaches to the determination of distances. The results 
are not so accordant as had been anticipated, for which probably my own inexperience in 
observing with an instrument of this kind and the state of the weather are mostly to blame. 

Perhaps a defect in the small Dun Echt heliometer, the exact seat and nature of 
which are still unknown, is answerable for some of the discordances. If the settings were 
faultless and the. working parts of the heliometer perfect, the sum of the readings for 
the two positions of the semi-lenses should be a constant quantity, one-half of the sum 
being the reading for coincidence or the zero of the micrometer-screw. The observations, 
however, show that this sum varies a good deal. The heliometer was carefully 
examined ; the working of the principal springs, however, can only be seen by taking 
the instrument to pieces. But the complicated construction of the heliometer and the 
fact that the instrument in its present form was only intended for temporary experi- 
mental use induced us to defer a more thorough examination until it was provided with 
a permanent adapter. Assuming that the discordances arose from the imperfect action 
of one of the springs, we trusted to neutralising that imperfection by effecting the final 
turn of the screw always in the same direction. If the change in the zero-reading, 
however, was occasioned by a shifting of one of the semi-lenses in its cell, no precaution 
could eliminate the errors thus introduced. The readings may also be affected by an 
irregularity of the screw, and indeed the observations strongly indicate the existence of 
such an irregularity, the sum of the readings being larger for great distances than for 
small ones. 
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The observations given below contain the following quantities : the readings of the 
micrometer screw for both positions of the semi-lenses, their means, and the uncorrected 
results. R.C. indicates that the measures were made by Dr. Copeland. 

The corrections for refraction, phase, »Stc., arc applied in the summary of the 
observations : — 

1885, February 16. — Diameters of Jupiter Measured by the Method of Double 
Distances. 



Equatorial Diahkcer. 
LV 2161' 27'- 31P 

180 26 486 



Ue&n 13 


206 27 14 


IS' 


Polar Diamkter. 
SeSP 26'- 31 5P 
355 318 
399 307 


Mean 13 


372 26 313 


13' 


Polar Diambtee. 
3631- 26'- 299P 
378 317 
376 314 


Mean 13 


372 26 310 


W 156f ST"- 42P 
160 2 
139 22 



Observer; R. C. 



Difierenoe 
Equatorial diameter 



13"6l6=88"-60 
- =44"-26 



Observer: R. C. 



Obeervor ; J, G. L. 



Obeerver: J. O. L. 



Difference 
Equatorial diameter 



Mean 13 148 27 32 

y Leonis Measured by the Method of Fourfold Distances by R. C. 



The measures of Jupiter are the first observations made with the new instrument. 
Observing with a double image micrometer was then new to me, but when I had become 
quite fiuniliar with it, I felt sure that the setting on this day had not been effected in 
the right manner — the limbs of the two disks had not been brought close enough 
together. When the definition is bad the setting- is mainly a matter of good judgment, 
but with good definition a very distinct and sensitive phenomenon is noticed, which 
leaves no doubt on the observer's mind about the setting. When the limbs are in proper 
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contact, one or more bright points or beads are seen between them periodically, 
indicating a temporary overlapping of the limbs at that point, brought about by small 
atmospheric disturbances. If the limbs are brought closer together the beads become 
brighter and more persistent, and show a tendency to coalesce and to fonu a bright line. 
The setting has been considered right when the alternate absence and presence of the 
bright points is of equal duration. Under these conditions the limbs may be said to be 
in the true osculating position. 

1885, March 10.— Measures of Castor by the Methods oj Four/old and of Single 
Distances by J. G. L. 

3'-410 = 22"16 
- = (("-B* 



ISr 


222 


21' 


4261' 
424 






234 




417 


DManie 




210 




414 




Unn 18 


215 


21 


420 




19- 


343J 
368 


20- 


29W 
296 






33S 




301 


Distuice 




334 




300 





Mian 19 345 20 297 



Weight = i 



Measures o Polaris by the Method of Fourfold Distances by J. G. L. 

W 3081' 26' S&> Difference - - - - ll'-«4 = 74"-46 

238 2D 438 

161 438 Distance = 18 "-61 

227 433 



Mean 14 234 25 461 

14^ 231P 26'- 487P Difference - - - - ll''-676 = 75"-24 
181 500 Dist^ce = 18"-81 



The images were very unsteady. 

188S, March 17. — Measures of Saturn by the Method of Double Distances. 
Observer: J. G. L. 

Difference - - - . 12'-6B2 = 82"-24 
Major azia of ring - - . . =41"-12 



Mean 13 417 
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Eqoatorial diameter 



5' ■544 =: 34"-74 
- =17"-87 



Mean 17 232 22 404 

Definition very poor. 

Measures of Jupiter by the Method of Double Distarices. Observer : J. G. L. 

EqUATOBIAI. DlAMETKB. 

13' 280P 26' 363P 

273 



301 



379 
366 



Difference - 
Equatorial diameter 



13r-164 = 86'-67 
- = 42"-78 



FoLAB Diameter. 
IS-- 47BP 26' ISOP 

466 186 



Mean 13 469 



Polar Diahbtbr. 
13' ig?*- 26' 



Mean 13 496 



Equatoriai. Diaiotbb. 
-IS' 305P 26' Siftp 



Hour angle, lb. 60m. W. 
Difference - - - . 12'-432 = 80"-81 

Polar diameter = 40"-40 

Hour angle, 2li. 8m. W. 
Difference - - - . 12'-372 = 80"-42 

Polar diameter = 40"-21 

Hour angle at end, 2h. 27m. W. 
Difference - - , . 13'*166 = 85"-68 

Equatorial diameter < - - - = 42"'79 



Mean 13 301 26 364 

1886, March 30. — Measures ofJvpiter by the Metlwd oj Double Distances. 
Observer: J. <?. X. 

Equatorial Dumitbb. 
13' 3831' 26' 274* 

392 246 

400 



361 



296 



Polar Diakbub. 
14' 30^* ' 26' 182P 



Hour angle, 2h. 17m. to 21i. 26m. W. 
Difference . - . - 12'-790 = 63 


■14 




■57 


Hour angle at end, 2h. 36m. W. 
Difference - - - - 12'-172 = 79' 


•12 


Polar diameter =39' 


■66 



Mean 14 26 
Definition poor. 
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It had been noticed that the slide regulating the separation of the semi-lenses was 
a little loose ; this defect was remedied in the meantime by applying a clamp screw to 
the sUde. 

1886, April 1. — Measures of Saturn hy the Method of Double Distances. 
Observer : R. C. 

Majob Axis of Riho. 
W 29y afi' 182)' Diflference - - - - Ifi'-Sie = 80"-06 

31 212 

48 203 Major axis of ring - - - - = 40"'03 



Difference - - - - 5' -200 = 33"'80 

Equatorial diamet«r . - - . = 16"'90 



Difference - - - . g' -640 = 36"-66 

Minor axis of ling - - - > = 18"'33 
401 

Mean 17 136 22 456 

Definition very poor. It began to blow hard from the south-west. 

1885, April 2. — Measures of Saturn hy the Method of Double Distances. 
Observer : J. G. L. 



Dififereuce - - - . 5' 716 = 37"-16 

Minor aziti of ting .... = 18"'58 



14 


39 


26 197 


'^nk 


TOKIAL DlAHETEK OF GlOBG. 


17' 


283" 


22' 388P 




287 


387 




306 


406 




313 


407 


17 


297 


22 397 




MiNOB Atth ( 


)t Enio. 


17' 


U0» 


32'- 458P 




134 


473 




126 


443 




144 


461 



[iNoa AiiB 


* RiNO. 


1191' 


22'- 470" 


8& 


470 



Mean 17 108 22 466 

The definition was so poor that no further measures were attempted. 

1885, April 4. — Measures of Jupiter by the Method of Double Distances. 

PouB DuHBTBB. Observer: J. G. L. 

14' 721" 26-- 841* Difference - - - - 12' 014 = 78"-09 

81 70 

78 82 Polax diameter -..-.= 39"'05 
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Equitobul Duubtbb. 
3' 423P 26-' 2631' 



Equatorial diametar 



= 82"-21 
= 41"n 



Mean 13 424 



EgUATOBUL DtUtBTXE. 

13' 42'2»' 26'- 2121- 



Observer: B. 0. 



Equatori») diameter 



= 81"-68 
= 40"-84 



Mean 13 429 



Obeerrer : R. C. Hour angle, 2h. 20m. W. 
Difibrence - . - - ll'-898 = 77"-34 



Polar diameter 



74 



Mean U 110 26 &ft 

Definition good. There is more movement of the Umbs for the polar diameter 
measures, the limbs being almost vertical above each other. 

Measures oj y Virginis by the Fourfold Method of Double Distances. 
Position. Power, 460. Obsei-ver ; R, C. 

164'' 48' Difference - - - - 3'-288 = 21"-37 

153 28 IS' 247? 21'' 418? 

156 30 267 421 Distance = 5"-34 

153 40 288 402 

153 64 277 416 Position = 154''-6 

Mean 154 28 18 270 21 414 

Power, 792. Observer i J. G. L. 

18' 270P 21' Sga*- Difference - - - 3'--252 = 2r'14 

271 395 

257 396 DiBtan .-..--=: 5"-29 

284 392 

Mean 18 270 21 396 

1885, April 7. — Measures oj Saturn, Jupiter's Satellites I. and II., a7id Uranus by 
the Method of Double Distances. 
SATURN. Power, 450. Observer : J. G. L. 

Majob Axis of Riko. Hour angle, 3h 52m. W. 

14' 80P 26' niP Difference - - - - 12'-192 = 79"-26 

67 168 

47 164 Uaior azie of ring .... = 39"'62 

61 141 

Mean 14 64 26 ^ 160 

MiDDU OF CABSDn'a DmsiOB. Hour angle, ih. 3m. W. 

U' 460P 25' 283J' Difference . - . . lO' -670 = 69"-36 

453 274 

441 296 Caflfiini's division = 34"'68 

428 271 

Mean 14 446 26 281 
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JUPITER'S SATELLITE J. 

DUHBTER PabAUXL TO JiTPITEB's BELTS. 

.20' 14p SO' 136P 
19 486 143 



498 



162 
Ul 



er, 792. 




B - - - 


0^-294= 1"-91 


rial " diameter 


- = 0"-96 



Mean 19 499 20 146 








DiAMBTBR Parallel to Jupiter's Ahs. 








19' 4911- 20' 150P 


Difference - 


0'-3O8= 2' 


■■00 


480 136 








493 146 


"Polar" diameter 


- = r 


'00 


499 147 








Mean 19 491 20 145 




JUPITER'S SATELLITE II. 


Power, 792. 


Obeerrer. J. G. L. 




Diameter Paraj-lkl to Jupitee'b Axis. 








20' IP 20' 162P 


Difference - 


0'-300= 1' 


'■95 


19 491 U9 








20 4 131 


" Polar " diameter 


- = 0' 


■■98 


19 482 135 








Mean 19 494 20 144 




URANUS. 








Vertical DiAMffTEK. 


Power, 450. 






19' 266J' 20' 345P 


Difference - 


l'-170= 7' 


■■60 


261 355 








261 339 


Vertical diameter 


- = 3' 


'■80 


265 351 








Mean 19 263 20 348 





Vertical Diameter. Power, 792. 

CWltfa the high power the image is apparently much v 
' 290P 20' 336P 



Vertical diameter 



Obeerrer: R. C. 



7^^^31 
3'^66 



HOBIZOHTAL DlAMSTER. 

Ifir 2791" 2^ 355P 



Power, 792. 
Terence - 

Horizontal diameter 



Observer : B. C. 



7"'32 
3" -66 



Mean 19 287 



Measure of n CoroncB by the Method of Four/old Distances. 



476P 
492 
485 



Magnifying power, 1530. 
Difference - 



Obeerver: 

0'-354 = 



C. 
2"-30 

0"^576 



Mean 19 485 20 162 

AmiALB OF THE EDINBURaB ObSBETATOBT. 
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April IS.^Measures of Jupiter's Satellites III. and IV. and of Uranus 
Method of Double Distances. 



by the 



JUPITER'S SATELLITE III. 


Power, 792. 


Observer: R. C. 






tlAMMBB PlRALLXL TO JuPITKR'B BiLTS. 


Houraiigle 


2h. 27m. W. 






19' 4571' 


20' 179P 


Difference . 


0'-418 = 


3 


■72 


483 


173 










473 


185 


» Equatorial " diameter 


- = 


1 


36 


476 


187 










»n 19 472 


20 181 




"lAMBim P4R4LLBL TO JUPITER'B BbLTS. 


Hour angle, 


2h. 53m. W. 








(Astrometer turned through 


180°.) 


ObBerrer : R. C. 






19' 461*' 


20' 179P 


Difference - 


0'-436 = 


2 


■83 


465 


187 










485 


183 


" Equatorial " diameter 


- = 


1 


48 


473 


197 










san 19 468 


20 186 




JUPITER'S SATELLITE IV. 


Power, 792. 


Obflerver: R. C. 






iUMnvE Parallel to JoprrEB's Beltb. 


Hour angle 


3h. 9m. W. 






19' 4781' 


2(y 190P 


Difference ■ 


O'-406 = 


2 


■64 


489 


186 










479 


189 


" Equatorial " diameter 


- = 


1 


■32 


486 


178 











lAHBTHs Parallel to JupiTER'a Belts. 
19' 472P 20' 1721' 



(Astrometer turned through 180°.) 



Difference 

" Equatorial " diameter 



Hour angle, 3h. 29m. W. 



2"-67 
l"-29 



»D 19 476 20 174 

)efiiiition fairly good. 

TJRANUS. 

HOBIZOKTAL DlAHffTEB. 

19' 303P . 20' 3591' 



Power, 792. Observer : J. G. L. 

Hour angle, lb. 52m. W. 

Difference . - - - l'-138= 7"'40 

Horizontal diameter - - - - = 3"'70 



>an 19 290 20 359 

>efiDitioD rather poor. 

Ybhtical Diaketer. 
19' 2481' , - 20' , 381P 
275 351 



INflerence 
Vertical diameter 



Hour angle, 2b. I5m. W. 
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1885, April 14. — Measures oj Jupiter's Satellites, Jupiter, and Uranus by the 
Method of Double Distances. 

JUPITER'S SATELLITE III. 
" Polar " Diamrbr. 
19' 493J> 20^ 17*P 

457 



481 



176 
172 



" Pol&r " diameter 



It was found that the separation 
therefore, be rejected. 



slide wanted adjustment; this measure must, 





" Polar " Diahotek. 


Power, 792. 


Obflerver : E. C. 


19' 


4431' 20' 180y 
490 171 




0'-438= 2"-8fr 




461 199 


"Polar "diameter 


- = l"-42 




463 lei 






Heu 19 


464 20 183 
SATELLITE L 








" PoLAB " DiAMrrBB. 


Power, 792. 


Obaerver: R. 0. 


\9r 


49W 20' 136» 


Difference - 


or ■264= l"-73 


20 


21 154 








20 145 


" Polar " diameter 


- = 0"86 




10 140 






Mela 20 


12 20 144 






SATELLITE 'll. 








' POLAE " DlAlOttt. 


Power, 792. 




IC 


•jp 20' 159P 
26 120 


Difference - 


0'-248= 1"-61 




20 146 


" Polar " diameter 


- = 0"-81 




16 139 






lieu 20 


17 20 141 






SATELLITE IV. 








' PoLAB " DiAnrxR. 


Power, 792. 




19' 


490P 20' 201P 
484 177 


Difference - 


0'-402= 2"-61 




477 175 


" Polar " diameter 


- = 1"-31 




480 181 






Mwn 19 


483 20 184 






JUPITER. 


Power, 792. Hour angle, 


lb. 10m. W. Obe.: J.G.I. 




Polar Diausier. 


Difference - 


n'-758 = 76"-43 


14' 


ISlr 25' 49»' 








149 26 22 


Polar diameter - 


- =38"21 




119 15 








129 14 







Mean 14 132 
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Eqdatobial Diakbter. 
IS' i7\P 26' 167P 

463 160 



482 



158 



Meao 13 476 2S 160 

Images good. 

URANUS. 
Horizontal Diaueteb. 

19r 282? 20^ 3451' 

281 335 

289 363 



Hour angle, Ih. I9m. W. Obs.: J. G. L. 
Difference - - - - 12'-368 = 80"-39 



Equatorial diameter 



Power, 792. Hourangle,0h.24m. W. Obs.:R.C. 
Difier»noe ... - l'-112= 7"'23 



Horizontal diameter 



Mean 19 269 20 345 

{AEtrometer turned through 180°.) 

Horizontal DumrxB. 

19' 3001- 20' 31 9P 

299 356 

304 335 

285 348 



19 297 20 339 

YkBTICAL DlAMSTEB. 

19' 282* 20' 3731" 

299 361 

392 349 

289 342 



Mean 19 391 20 356 

(Aatrometer turned through 180°.) 
Vbbticai Duubtxb. 



Mean 19 281 



Vebtigal Diaueteb. 
19' 262» 20' 3951" 



Mean 19 257 20 390 

Im^es not very good. 



Hour angle, Oh. 32m. W. Observer : R. C. 
Difference - - - - 1'084= 7"-05 



Horizontal diameter 



Hour angle. Oh. 4Bm. W. Observer: R. C. 
Difference .... 1'130= 7"34 



Vertical diameter 



Hour angle, Oh. 58m. W. Observer : R. C. 
Difference . - - - 1'130= 7' "34 



Vertical diameter 



Power,792. Hourangle,lh.50m. W. Oba.iJ.G.L 
Difference - . . - l'-266= 8"-23 



Vertical diameter 



SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS. 
Deduction of Final Values. 
The final results were deduced by correcting the observations of the planets for 
re&action and phase and reducing, tbem to the mean distance. 
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The formulse employed are those given by Bessel, but Mr. Marth's paper in the 
Monthly Notices, vol. zl., pp. 490-7, was also consulted. 

Observed equatorial diameter corrected foF refraction = 2a (1 —sin* - Bin ^v>). 

Oorrection for phase = + 2a ain* — sin *io. 



Observed equatorial diameter corrected for phase = 2a. 

Equatorial diameter reduced to the meau diGtauce A^ = 3a -^, A being the distance at the time of 
observation. 

Observed polar diameter corrected for refraction = 2a cos < (1 —sis' - cos' w). 

Correction for phase = + 2a cos c Mn' , cos' w. 



Observed polar diameter corrected for phase =: 2a cos c. 

Polar diameter reduced to the meau distance A^, and corrected for the latitude B of the earth 

above the planet's equator = 2a cos < — - i" 

A„ cost 



= 26 : 



Where sin < = sin < cos B, and cos « 



_6 



The correction for phase is insensible for Uranus and the polar diameter of Jupiter. 
The logarithms of the mean distance were taken from the Berliner Jakrbuch, and 
are; — 

Jupiter Ioga = 0-7162168« Le Verrier. 

Saturn log a = 0-9802194 Le Verrier. 

Uranus log a = 1-2837100 Newcomb. 

The logarithms of the distance at the time of observation were interpolated from 
the Nautical Almanac. In the case of Jupiter's satellites, the tabular- quantities for the 
planet were reduced to the true distances of the satellites from the earth. The eflFeet 
on the final quantities is, however, almost imperceptible. 

The following table contains the measured quantities, the corrections for refraction 
and phase, the reduction to mean distance, and the final results : — 

*Itwill be sew further on that Engelmann used a mean distance <^ 5-2026 (log = 0-71S2371); the 
efl'ect of the difference on the diameters of Jupiter is barelj 0"'0O2, 
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Jupiter. 
Equatorial Diameter. 



Date. 


Meuurol 
Diameter. 


Refrac- 
tion. 


Pbaee. 


iMg. Reduction 

to 

UeanDist. 


Coit4: Diameter 

at 

MeanDia. 


ObBerrer. 


1886. 










" 




Feb. 16 


44il5 






9-92703 


37-41 


RO. 


ti » 


[44-76 








9-92703 


37-831 


J. a. L. 


March 17 


42-78 






+ -08 


9-93766 


37-lV 






4S-79 






+ •08 


9-93771 


37-14 




30 


41-57 






+•16 


9-94942 


37-13 




April 4 


41-11 






+■18 


9-96474 


37-20 




„ „ 


40-84 






+ 18 


9-96474 


36-96 


R.O. 


u 


40-20 






+-24 


9-96649 

Mean, 


37-44 


J. Q. L. 




- 37-20 












±04 





Polar Diameter. 



Date. 


Diameter. 


Refrac- 
tioD. 


Phase. 


w-1-^ 


CoiT^.. Diameter 

at 

Mean Di»t. 


Observer. 


1886. 














Feb. 16 


41-87 


+•02 




9-92702 


36-41 


K.C. 




[41-86 


+■02 






992702 


35-391 


J. G. L. 


March 17 


40-40 


+ ■02 






9-93768 


36-02 






40-21 


+ -02 






9-93769 


34-85 




30 


39-56 


+ ■02 






fl-94941 


35-23 




April 4 


3905 


+ 02 






9-98473 


36-20 




11 ti 


38-67 


+ 02 






9-96473 


34-86 


R.O. 


u 


38-21 


+■02 






9-96648 

Mean, 


36-39 


J. G. L. 




36-14 












±06 





The next Table shows once more the two diameters of Jupiter, their difference, and 
the elUpticity resulting from each pair of naeasmes. 



[Table. 
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Date. 


Major aria 

2a 


Minor axis 
26 


2(«-6) 


EUipticity 
a-b 




1885. 
Feb. 16 


3741 


36-41 


200 


TSto 


K.O. 


'. 


[37-83 


35-39 


2'44 


T^a] 


J. G. L. 


March 17 


3713 


35-02 


211 


nw 


„ 


.> 


3714 


34-85 


2-29 


ITS 


„ 


„ 30 


37 13 


35-23 


1-90 


TFH 


„ 


April 4 


37-20 


35-20 


2-00 


WS5 


„ 


" 


36-96 


34-86 


2-10 


T7W 


R.C. 


1* 
Means, 


37-44 


36-39 


205 


mm 


J. G. L. 


37-20 
±04 


3514 
±-06 


206 
±-03 


isW±-27 



The probable errors of the mean values of 2{a — b) and 



deduced from the 



probable errors of 2a and 2b, would be about ± 0"-07 and ± 0"-61. The actual quantities, 
however, are less than one-half of these, and indicate that the determination of the 
absolute values of 2a and 26 has suffered from the bad definition on some nights and 
probably from other causes far more than the determination of their relative value. Ii 
the equatorial diameter was measured too large, the tendency has been to measure also 
the polar diameter too large, and vice versd. 

The ellipticity, it may be remarked, is not affected by any uncertainty which may 
Attach to the screw-value of the astrometer. 
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The Satellites of Jupiter. 



Date. 


Measure*) 
Diameter. 


Refrac- 
tion. 


Phase. 


Log. BeductioD 

to 

MeanDist. 


Gori^: Diameter 

at 

UeanDist. 


Observer. 


1885. 
April 7 


SATELLITE I. EqcATORiAL Diambtbr. 
0-96 .. ;t-01 9-95797 088 


J. G.L. 




SATELLITE I. Polar Diahetkb. 






April 7 


100 






9-95797 


0-91 


J. G. L. 


„ 14 


086 






9-96613 


0-80 


R. C. 




SATELLITE II. Polak Diameter. 






April 7 


0-98 


_ 




9-95804 


0-89 


J. G. L. 


„ u 


0-81 






9-96617 


0-75 


" 




SATELLITE III. Eqdatoeial DiAimEE. 




April 13 


1-36 




+ ■01 


9-96569 


1-27 


B. 0. 


„ „ 


1-42 




+ 01 


9-96569 


1-32 






SATELLITE IIL Polar DiAustEE. 






April U 


1-42 9-96702 

SATELLITE TV. Eqoatobial Dumn 


1-32 

B. 


R. C. 


April 13. 


1-32 




+ ■01 


9-96663 


1-23 


R C. 


.. .. 


1-29 




+ ■01 


996563 


1-20 






SATELLITE IV. Polar Diambtk 


R. 




April U 


1-31 .. .. 9-96630 


1-21 


J. G. L. 



The diameter parallel to the belts of Jupiter is called the " equatorial " 
although the positions of the equators of the satellites are unknown. 
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Date. 


Measured 


Refrac- 
tion. 


Phase. 


Log. deduction 

to 

Mean Dist. 


at 
MeanDist. 


Obeerver. 






Majo: Au 


OF Ring. 






1886. 
March 17 


4112 






9-98060 


39-32 


J. G. L. 


April 1 


4003 






9-99182 


39-28 


R.O. 


7 


3962 






9-99694 


39-25 


J. G. L. 


Mean, 


39-28 
±■01 








Minor Axib or Ring. 






April 1 


18-33 


+ -01 




9-99182 


18-00 


R. C. 


2 


1858 


+ 01 




9-99252 


18-27 • 


J. G. L. 


Mean, 


1809 






Majo 


& Axis OP MtDDLK OF Cassini's Divi 


HON. 




April 7 


34-68 


9-99594 
Equatorial Diahbtbb op Olobb. 


34-36 


J. G. L. 


Mawhl? 


17-37 




+ 05 


9-98060 


16-66 


J. G. L. 


April 1 


16-90 




+ 04 


9-99182 


16-62 


R.O. 


Mean, 


16-64 
±-01 





* The observation on April 2 has received half weight on account of the poor definition. 

' On April 1-2, therefore, by the above observations the elevation of the earth abi 
the plane of the ring was 27° 25''3 ; whereas the elevation according to Bessel as gi' 
in the Nautical Almanac is 27° 2''4. 

[Tai 
Annals of the Edinburgh OBSEaTATORY. Vol. I. z 
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Uranus. 





Measured 
Diameter. 


Befrac- 
tion. 


Phase. 


Log. Reduction 

to 

Mean Dist. 


Uortf Diameter 

at 

MeanDist. 


Observer. 






1 

HOBIZONTAL DiAMITKR. 






7 


366 






9-96660 


330 


R.C. 


3 


370 






9-95650 


3-31 


J. G. L. 


1 


3-61 






9-95667 


3-27 


R.C. 




3-52 






9-95667 


319 


■ 




Mean, 


3-27 
±•"2 




YSKIICAL DlAMKTBB. 








3-80 
3-65 




■■ 


9-95560 
9-96560 


3-43 
3-30 


B. C. 




3-99 






995650 


3-61 


J. G. L. 




3-67 
3-67 






995667 
9-95667 


332 
3-32 


R.C. 




4-11 


1 




9-95667 


3-72 


J. G. h. 




Mean, 


3-46 
±05 



MGABnOBB OF DODBLl 9tAB8. 





Stitr. 


Portion. 


Distance. 


Magn. 
Power. 


Obflerver. 


16 


y Leoois 




3-66 


450 


R. C. 


10 


Ca(<tor 




5-54 
5-88; \ wt. 


450 
460 


J.G. L. 


„ 


Polaris 




18-68 


460 




4 


y Tirginis 


154''-5 


5-32 


450 


R. C. 


, 


„ 




5-29 


792 


J. G. L. 


7 


ijCoroMB 




0-575 


1530 


R. 0. 
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The number of the Dun Echt observations being small, an elaborate comparison 
with the results of other observers would be out of place. Instead of that a summary 
of the more reliable results, grouped according to the kind of micrometer used, is given, 
which may prove useful. Most of the values are taken from Houzeau's Vade-Tnecwm 
de VAstronomie ; the others are from EngelmaDU and other sources. Engelmann, in his 
paper " Ueber die Helligkeitsverhaltnisse der Jupiterstrabanten," haa computed the 
mean errors for a number of the results, weighted them, and deduced mean values. To 
Engelmann's table a column has been added containing the ellipticity of Jupiter. 

Diameters of Jupiter. 

Results collected by Engelmann. 



Observer. 


1 

1 


Equatorial 


Mean 
En-or. 


i 


Polar 
Diametei 


Mean 
Error. 


_■ 1 

i EUip- 
J ticity. 


Instrument and 
Power. 


Beaeel. 
Madler 
Beer . 
Johnson 
Main . 
Main . 
Kaiser 
Kaiser 


12 
10 
5 
13 
10 
26 
10 
10 


37-60 
38-26 
38-18 
37-38 
37-31 
37-91 
37-61 
37-48 


±0-056 
±0-116 
±0-224 
±0-164 
±0-083 
±0-082 
±0-034 
±0-033 


10-7 
1.7 
0-9 
1-8 
3-6 
2-7 
9-6 
6-7 


3521 
36-41 
36-16 
36-13 
35-03 
35-66 
3516 
3514 


±0-035 
±0-121 
±0-286 
±0-137 
±0-056 
±0092 
+0033 
±0-028 


17-1 
1-7 
0-7 
2-2 
6-4 
2-7 
9-9 
7-8 


1 

1678 
1 

20^ 

1 

15^ 

1 
it-se 

18^ 

1 

15^ 

1 
16-02 


6-in. Heliometer 

(300) 

L 3-in. Heliometer 
1 200? 

7-iii. Heliometer 

300 
Jin. Heliometer 

300 

Double Image 

MicTom. (250) 

Aiiy's D.I. MiciBm. 

326 
Airy's D.I. Microm. 

220 


Mean, . 

W. Struve . 

Seccbi. 

J. Schmidt . 

Miidler 


6 

10 
12 


3t-609 

38-33 
38-35 
3891 

37-87 


±0-082 

±0-081 
±0-069 

±0-084 
±0-148 


13-3 
16-9 

1-2 
34 


35-236 

36-54 
36-96 
36-42 
36-21 


±0-107 

±0081. 
±0086 
±0183 
±0164 


13-3 

II'S 
0-5 
30 


1 

ITS2 

1371 

1 
16^ 

1 
U^ 

1 


Filar Micrometer 

9-in. Refractor 

640 
9-in. Refractor 

1000 
4-in. Refractor 

100 
9-in. Bfifractor 

(600) 


Mean, . 




38-312 


±0-104 




35-694 


±0158 




1 





• Raddiffe Observations, Vol. XI., p. 273, read Ellipticity = ^ instead of ^. 
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Other Results, chiefly from Houzeau. 
Obsbrvatioxs with Double Rspbactino Miorometer. 



Obaorver. 


Bquatorial 
IMameter. 


Polar 
Diameter. 


Kllipticdty. 




Arago 




36-743 




1 
177 




Laugier . 




3801 




T^T 






Obsertationb with the Heliombter. 




Main and Bellamy . 




3716 




1 
17-93 




Bellam; . 




3700 




1 
1^91 




Bchur 


( 


37-256 
+ 033 


34-883 
±■030 


1 " 




15-69±-280 




( 


37-699 
±024 


36-168 
±022 


1 


„ vertical. 


„ 


15-40±-198 






37-428 


35-020 


1 
1^64 


Final mult. 


Obsertatiomb with Aibt'b Double Image Micrometer. " 


lAfisell . 


17162 
Obbertations with Filar Micrometer. 




De la Rue 




37141 




1 
18^ 




H,E.Vogel . , 




38-367 








0. Lohse and Vogel 




37-899 


35-600 


1 
15-SO 




Pirigaud and Folain 




39-44 








Hougb . . . 




38-704 


36-319 


1 

law 


Power, 638. 


Colbert . 




38-316 


36-030 


1 


Power, 638. 


Hough and C(dbeit . 




39-764 


37-388 


1 


Power, 389. 



D oversight the probable error is given too small in Ast. Nachr. 3073 : instead of .-..g q.^^ 

. I , 1 

_n.ftftt ™*" 1 ii-Aa-i.-qan *"" iK.jA_i_.i(ia 
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The observations by Professor Schur demonstrate clearly the influence of the 
position of the images on the measures, the diameters obtained in the vertical position 
of the images being 0"'3 greater than those where the images were horizontal. The 
employment of a reversing prism in front of the eye-piece is therefore very important, 
not only for the determination of position angles, but also of distances. 

Professors Hough and Colbert ascribe the large differences in the diameters, as 
measured with powers 638 and 389, to irradiation. The difference of 1"'56 in the 
actual measures, however, seems too large to be explained entirely by irradiation. It 
seems more likely that the eye-pieces employed differed in quality. To settle this 
point it would be necessary to make a series of measures with eye-pieces of various 
constructions. 

Diameters of the Satellites of Jupiter. 
Results collected by Engelmcmn. 



Obs. 



Weight. 



Instrument ajid Power. 



Schroet«r . 


3 


W. Struve . 


8 


Secchi 


1 


MSdler 


7 




4 


Vogel . . . 


1 



Schroeter 

W. StruvB 

8«ochi 

.Miidler 

Eogelmann 

Vogel. 



W. Struve . 


9 


Seochi 


6 


Madler 


11 


Engelmann 


4 


Vogel . . . 


2 



W. struve . 


9 


a.cchi 


i 


Midler 


U 


Vogel . . . 


4 
1 



1060 

1-002 



0-883 
0-911 
1-064 
11 32 
0-971 
0-868 



1-48S 
1-609 
1-519 
1-386 
1-420 



1-273 
1-496 
1-300 
1-177 
1163 



SATELLITE I. 

I ±0-043 
, ±0-052 
' (±0-088) 

±0-111 

±0-060 
(±0-028) 

SATELLITE II. 



±0 037 
+0023- ■ 
±0-039 



SATELLITE III. 



7 a2id 14 ft. Refleotor, 200 (about). 
9-in. Refractor, 640. 

1000. 

(t) 



ll-in. 



460. 



±0-031 
±0-044 
±0-111 



SATELLITE IV. 



±0-044 
(±0062) 
±0083 
±0-063 
(±0-028) 
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n these EngelmaDo finds the following mean values reduced to the menu 
5-2028. 

" Meui Error for Weight I . 

Weight 95 ±0-091 

„ 14-1 ±0-127 

„ 9-5 ±0-105 

„ 8-2 ±0180 



Satellite 1. = 1059+0-0296 
Satellite 11=0-944+0-0338 
Sfttellite III. = 1 -494 +0 0340 
Satellite iy.= 1-282+0-0625 



elmann deduces, besides, the diameters of the satellites from the duration of 
,nd egress observed by Sehroeter, Herschel, Bond, and others — the results 



Satellite I.=237-2 +3-7 =1-089 +00170 
SateUite Il. = 247-5 ±4-9 =0900 +00178 
Satellite III. = 649-6(± 7-9)= l-579( +0023) 
Satellite IV.=605-5 =1087 



:gh obtains from micrometric measures on three nights the following values :- 
Sat. I.=11U Sat.II.=0-980 Sat. III.= l-778 Sat. IV.= l-457 

Dimensions of Saturn and Rings, mainly from Houzeau. 



Equa- 
Diameter 



Outer j CasBiiii'8 Division. 



of A. I Outer „-,.,„ Inner 
j Edge. "'•''"«■ Edge. 



of B. 



Divi 



of C. 



lain, 

[UD. 



Obsbrtations with 1>oublb Bkpractiho Micbomxtex. 
. 17'698 I .. I .. .. .. j . 

OsBEBVATIONe WITH THE HELIONBrEK. 



17-0066 


" 


".. 








17-063 


39-311 


35-289 


. . 1 34-186 


26-671 




20-05 












1807 








.. 





Obsebtationb with Airx'b DoufiLB Image Uicbometek. 





39-73 




[3615] 




27-66 




17-66 


39-83 


35-33 




33-45 


26-91 




17-274 


39-471 








27-859 
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Dimensions of Saturn and Rings, mainly from Houzeau — continued. 



Observer. 


Equa- 
torial 
Diameter 


Outer 
Diam. 
of A. 


Cassini's Divisiou. 


Inner 
Diam. 
ofB. 


Division 
inO. 


Inner 
Diam. 
of C. 


Outer 
Edge. 


Middle. 


Inner 
Edge. 






Obbervatiobs 


1 
WITH Filar MiOBOiirrBR. 








1811. 


Beseel 


17-4 


38-2696 














1829. 


W. Stmve . 


17-991 


40-095 


35-289 




34-475 


26-668 






1834. 


Htusejr 


18-487 
















1838. 
1838. 


De Cuppis and 
Encke 


16-9998 
17-677 


37-440 
40-929 


33344 
35690 




32-576 
34-140 


25-9185 
26-146 






1838-9.Galle. 


17-976 


41-059 




34317 




26-458 




22-191 


1851-2.0. Strove . 


17-61 


40-12 


35-52 




34-53 


25-29 


23-57 


21-22 


1853. 


Lassell 


17-453 


40-881 














1856. 


Jacob 


17-969 


40-061 


35-887 




34-905 


26-313 




22-260 


1856. 


Secchi 


17661 


40-893 




34-659 




25-714 




21-419 


1857. 


Secchi 


17-689 


40-661 




34-635 










1857. 


Bond . 


16-84 


39-35 


34-75 




33-84 


25-81 




21-25 


1863. 


Madler 


17-182 
















1875. 
1880. 


F^rigaud and 

Folain 
W. Meyer . 


18-66 
17-40 


40-43 








26-30 




21-15 


1881. 


W. Meyer . 


17-77 


40-35 




34-48 




26-05 




21-13 


1884. 


J. G. Lohse 


17-53 


40-38 




34-51 




2512 




21-28 



[Table. 
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Diameters of Ueanus. 
Chiefly frow. Houzeau. 



Observer. 


Diameter. 


Ellipticity. 






1 i ! 

ObSBKVATIONS with DoOBLE KErKACHNO MlCBOMETKR. 




1814. 


1 

,Arago ... . : 4-284 

OBBEaVATIOITB WITH THE HeUOMBTBR. 




1863. 


Main ... . 2-87 , 

0BWEVATI058 WITH AIRY'S DotBLE IltAOE MlCKOMETER. 




1664-5 


Laeaell .... 


3-624 




Power, 872. 




1864-G 


Maith .... 


3-517 




,. 




1872. 




3-62 










Obsbbvationb with Amci's Double Image UicBoifErBR. 




1878. 


" 1 
Doberck . 3615 . . i Art. Naoh., xdi., p. 

1 value reduced.) 

Obsbrvations with Filar Micrometer. 


59. (Mean 


1788. 


W. Herschel . 


3-906 








1842. 


Madler ... 


4-27 


1 
10^ 






1843. 


„ . . . . 


4-3274 


1 
5^ 






1846. 


„ . . . . 


3-98 


1 






1869. 


H. C. Vogel . 


3-624 









These measures fully exemplify the great uncertainty inherent in the various 
methods of measuring the dimensions of a luminous disk. Apart from the purely 
atmospheric and instrumental sources of error that affect these measures in common 
with those of double stars, we here encounter two phenomena that greatly hinder all 
attempts to secure a high degree of accuracy. These are Di&action and 
Irradiation. Of course the former, in accordance with well understood principles, 
surrounds the luminous imi^e in the telescope with a fading margin of light, followed 
by a series of luminous rings of rapidly decreasing brilliancy. The breadth of these 
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fringes is largely dependent on the size of the object-glass, but the way in which they 
are presented to our vision is greatly modified by the quality of the instrument and 
the state of the air. We may consider irradiation as that spreading of a vivid 
perception of light which causes us to see a bright object under a greater angle than 
it really subtends. It is scarcely necessary to mention the familiar instance of the 
" old moon in the new moon's arms," in which the bright part of our satelhte seems to 
swell out beyond the circle filled by the less illuminated portion. The diflSculties 
caused by the difiraction of the image are common to all classes of micrometer. 
But in the wire micrometer we have also the diffraction at the margins of the wires to 
contend with, added to the uncertainty attendant on placing the centre or edge of the 
relatively thick wire tangential to the luminous disk. If the edge of the wire is used, 
there is, of course, the further diflSculty of making due allowance for the thickness of 
the web. An idea of the extent to which some of these sources of error affect the most 
careful measures may be obtained by an examination of the dimensions of Saturn and 
his ring system that have been arrived at by various observers. First of all, however, 
attention may be directed to one dimension of the Satumian system that seems to be 
practically free from constant error — viz., the diameter of Cassini's division. A little 
consideration will show that the diameter of the centre line of this feature is obviously 
almost altogether free from the effects of irradiation and difiraction. Its measurement 
also is practically unaffected by the diffraction at the margins of the wires of a filar 
micrometer. The fact that the inner margin of the division is brighter than the outer 
margin may indeed have some influence on the apparent centre of the black interval, 
but the uncertainty arising from this source must be very slight. The perseverance 
and skill of the observers seem also to have so completely overcome the inconvenience 
attendant on imperfect driving of the telescope that it seems quite permissible to give 
equal weight to all the results, although they have been obtained with a great variety 
of apparatus. Omitting, therefore. Main's value on the ground that it is but the 
modified exterior diameter of the outer ring, and taking the simple mean of the other 
14 values, we obtain : — Diameter of the centre of Cassini's division = 34"'55 ± 0"*10, 
with ± 0""375 as the probable error of one observer. 

It is almost needless to add that the probable error might have been greatly 
lessened by weighting the observations in a perfectly warrantable manner. But the 
same end may be obtained by using only those results where the centre of the division 
has been directly measured. This limits the number of contributing results to six, 
viz.: — 



1838-9 


Galle - 


Filar micrometer 


34"-317. 


1S&6. 


Secchi - 




34" -669. 


1857. 


Secchi • 


„ 


34"635. 


1881. 


W. Meyer 


,, 


34" -48. 


1884. 


J. G. Lohae ■ 


„ 


34"-51. 


1885. 


J. G. Lohae - 


Aetrometer 


34" -36. 



34"-494 ± 0"039. 



AxifAu OF THB Edinbuxob Obsebvatobt. Vol. ] 
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The probable error for a single result is ± 0'''095. 

The smallness of this probable error shows that the mean diameter of Cassini's 
division can be found more certainly by direct measurement than by combining the 
direct diameters of its mai^ns. 

At first sight it seems rather strange to find that the inner diameter of the crape 
ring has also been measured by various observers with strikingly accordant results. 
Perhaps it is not going too far if we assume that this accordance is due to the absence 
of perceptible irradiation and diffraction at the edge of so faintly illuminated an object. 
In this case the determinations of eight observers, nearly all of whom had the 
advantage of instnmients of considerable size, yield 21"'488 ± 0''-109, the probable 
error of a single result being as small as ± CSOS. 

Still adopting the plan of giving equal weight to each observer, we have : — 











Probable Error of 










Single Remilte. 




39' 


'■923 ± 0" 


■146 ; 


+ ©"■635. 


Inner diameter of A 


35' 


'■137 ± 0" 


■191 ; 


± "■543 


Outer diameter of B 


34' 


■050 ± 0" 


■180; 


± 0"-509. 


Inner diameter of B 


26' 


■325 ± 0" 


■134; 


± 0"-519. 



Eqnat. diameter of globe 17"^670 ± 0"-093 ; ± ©"■466. 

The best values of the diameters of the outer planets and their satellites can only 
be obtained near opposition, when the illumination of the limbs is as nearly uniform as 
possible. Observations made at other times with a double image micrometer and also 
with a filar micrometer would show how the phase affects the measures. The observations 
would of course be corrected for phase according to Bessel's formulte ; but there are 
other difficulties connected with the defective limb, especially if the phase be consider- 
able. The limb where defective is always fainter than where it is fully illuminated, 
and does not present the same well-defined outUne, but fades away gradually. As there 
is then a considerable contrast between the two limbs which have to be brought into 
contact when using the double image micrometer, it is conceivable that the settings 
may be made involuntarily quite differently from what would be the case if the limbs 
were equally bright. The tendency probably would be to make the bright Umb 
encroach on the faint one until the combined brightness became appreciable, the result 
being to make the measured diameter too small ; this, however, would be counteracted, 
and perhaps more than outweighed, by the action of the diffraction and irradation, if 
the contrast between the two limbs is sufficiently great for the irradiation to become 
sensible. With the filar micrometer there is probably no such tendency to encroach 
on the faint limb, provided it is sufficiently illuminated to present a distinct edge and is 
not overpowered by the light of the sky or the bright illumination of the field. 

Probably the best plan of studying the relation between the two instruments would 
be to mount a filar micrometer on an astrometer. The observations could then be 
made alternately and under practically the same optical conditions. 
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Measures with a double image micrometer and a filar micrometer (neglecting the 
•difiFraction produced by the wire) are equally affected by diffraction, which depends 
mainly on the aperture of the object-glass, but the influence of irradiation, which may 
be considered as a physiolc^ical phenomenon connected with the action of the retina, 
producing an apparent enlargement of a strongly illuminated object seen at the side oi 
a dark one, is different in the two cases. In the filar micrometer the contrast between 
the dark wire and the bright limb favours the visibility of the irradiation fringe, while 
in the double image micrometer it disappears entirely at the point of contact if the 
limbs are of the same brightness. In all other cases, where there is a difference 
between the two limbs brought into contact, the irradiation fringe will at least be 
enfeebled, its effect being less prejudicial the more nearly the surfaces under comparison 
approach each other in point of brightness. The complete or partial elimination of the 
effect of irradiation is most probably one of the reasons why double image micrometers 
give smaller values for the diameters of planets than those obtained by filar micrometers- 
Even if the limbs are of unequal brightness, it is possible to avoid the effect of 
irradiation by mounting a ZbUner reversing prism in front of one of the semi-lenses 
of the astrometer, which interchanges right and left in the image produced by that 
half of the lens. The limbs brought into contact are then the two images of the same 
limb, and are consequently equally bright. A complete measure would then be made 
by bringing into contact, first, the two bright Umbs, and then the two faint limbs, the 
difference of the screw-readings giving the double diameter of the object, altogether 
free from irradiation. The results thus obtained ought to differ from the real quantities 
only by the amount of the diffraction fringe. Although theoretically correct, such an 
arrangement is unfortunately of no practical value. The measured double diameter 
of the object can only be the correct diameter if during the observations no change 
whatever takes place in the position of the instrument with regard to tlie object. The 
instrument must follow the object with absolute accuracy, for the least deviation from 
the original relative position between instrument and object affects the relative position 
of the two images in the field of view by double the amount of the deviation, as has 
been pointed out previously, the relation between the two images being the same as 
that of an object and its image in a looking-glass. An approach or recession of the 
object from the looking-glass, however, alters the apparent distance between the object 
and its image by double the amount. There being no easy means of controlling the 
position of the telescope with regard to the object, observations obtained with such an 
apparatus cannot inspire much confidence, and the mounting of a Zollner reversing 
prism in front of one of the semi-lenses of a heliometer or astrometer cannot be 
considered a success as far as the measurement of distances is concerned, however 
promising it may look at first sight. The usefulness of the prism in measuring position 
angles has been discussed earlier on. 

The foregoing considerations are based on the assumption that we are dealing 
with steady images, which can be brought into contact with great accuracy. (Compare 
notes to Observations pp. 1 74-182.) The case, however, is different when the atmospheric 
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conditions are unfavourable ; the images then overlap at one moment, and immediately 
afterwards are separated by a dark interval. The settings then depend on rendering 
the central thickness of the double concave " lens " representing the dark interval 
equal to the central thickness of the double convex bright " lens " produced by the 
overlapping limbs. To what extent such measures are affected by irradiation is difficult 
to say, the setting depending too much on the judgment of the observer. 

We have seen that it is possible, under favourable atmospheric conditions, to free 
the measures, if the limbs are equally bright, from the effect of irradiation by using a 
double image micrometer. The diffraction, however, cannot be eliminated by any 
arrangement of the apparatus, although its effect may be reduced by increasing the 
size of the object-glass, and also by placing a perforated screen in front of the object- 
glass, which diminishes the brilliancy of the object, while the advantages of the full 
aperture are preserved. We must, therefore, try to determine for each instrument the 
influence of the diffraction upon the measured diameters. 

Measures of the diameters of Mars and Venus at various distances would probably 
afford the best means of obtaining a reliable value of the breadth of the diffraction 
fringe. The conditions are favourable. The apparent diameters vary considerably, 
while the effect of the diffraction may be treated as a constant, since in a given 
instrument the intrinsic brightness of each planet remains very nearly unchanged. 
Mars and Venus are besides practically spheres, and a diameter not affected by phase 
or ellipticity is always available for measurement. 

D, D' , />"...= measured diameter of the planet. 

^, A', A" . . . = corresponding distance of the planet from the Earth. 

D^ ^ diameter at unit of distance, free from diffraction and itradiation. 

d ^ double breadth of dif&action fringe, 

then every observation would give an expression for D^ — 

= (Z»' - d) A' 
= \u' - 4 A". 

Putting D^ = X, and d = y, the equations assume the general form : — 
ic + Ay -/JA =0 
a; + A'y — £>' A' = o 

^ + A'V - 7>"A" = o. 

Provided only that the distance varies sufficiently, these equations yield the true- 
diameter of the planet and the breadth of the fringe, together with their probable errors. 

The corrections for diffraction thus arrived at would indeed strictly apply only 
to the planets observed and to objects of equal brightness measured with the same 
instrument, but their determination in a few special cases would not fail to throw some 
light on this most difficult subject. 

If the observations are made with a filar micrometer, the combined effect of 
diffraction and irradiation would be obtained, instead of the diffraction alone. The 
quantity y would besides contain errors common to all the observations. 
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